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UNITED WORK FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


|* substantial results are to follow the recommendations of the Cur- 


rency Commission, there will have to be united work in favor of the 

commission’s plan by the bankers and general business interests of 
the country. The question that is now presented is not one of details, 
but of principles. Is it desirable that the system of bond-secured circu- 
lation be preserved indefinitely, or shall we take the first step towards 
securing a bank-note currency based upon commercial paper, and se- 
cured by a proper reserve and a safety fund, with adequate provision 
for daily redemption? 

The plan offered by the Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association will, if enacted into law, have an educational effect 
at least. If this limited use of a credit currency is found to work advan- 
tageously, the banks and the people will be prepared to accept later on a 
gradual extension of the asset currency principle. The great obstacle 
to currency reform has been that most of the bankers of to-day have had 
no experience with any other kind of bank notes except those secured by 
Government bonds; and, with the conservatism natural to their class, 
they hesitate to adopt the untried and unknown. Whatever objections 
may be urged against the commission’s proposals, the notes proposed 
can hardly be attacked on the ground of insecurity or inflation. Surely, 
the fivé per cent. guaranty fund, the reserve, the tax, and, finally, the 
redemption features of the plan, will effectually guard against objections 
of this character. 

United and persistent work in behalf of the measure will be required 
to gain the favorable action of Congress; particularly so, since this is the 


short session. 
1 





| EDITORIAL COMMENT 


N example of the growing sense of responsibility on the part of 

A directors of financial and fiduciary corporations is afforded by 

the recent action of Mr. Tuomas F. Ryan, the well-known capi- 

talist, in resigning from the directorate of a number of railroad and 

other corporations. He accompanied his resignation with the following 
statement: 

“I have resigned from the directorates of a large number of railroad 
and other corporations. My accumulating interests and responsibilities 
render it impossible for me to attend so many directors’ meetings and to 
properly discharge my obligations to the stockholders concerned. 

I have also reached the conclusion that I can best serve the financial 
and fiduciary institutions with which I am associated by severing my offi- 
cial connection with the railroad and industrial corporations with which 
they necessarily have constant business relations. I hope and believe 
that the decision which I have made will prove to the advantage of all 
the interests for which my friends hold me responsible and of the gentle- 
men with whom I have so long been associated in the various corporations 
from whose boards I have resigned.” 

The financial and fiduciary institutions of which Mr. Ryan is a di- 
rector and which, according to his statement, he intends to continue to 
serve in such a capacity, include the Morton Trust Company, of which 
he is first vice-president; the National Bank of Commerce, of which he 
is vice-president and director; the Newport Trust Company, Union Ex- 
change Bank and the Washington Life Insurance Company. 

It may be imagined that a director of a bank or trust company who 
is also a director of railway or industrial corporations, often finds his 
duty conflicting with his self-interest. And the average man, without 
any dishonest intention, would be prone in many instances to be biased 
in the direction of his own interests at the expense of his duty toward 
others. And yet it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to secure impar- 
tial bank directors. The boards of directors of banks generally, and in 
the smaller cities almost always, are composed of the most active busi- 
ness men in the community. They take stock in the banks and become 
directors not only to reap the direct profits, but to benefit indirectly, and 
usually to a far greater extent, by the loans they may thus be enabled to 
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secure to carry on their business enterprises. Despite all the criticism 
indulged in on the subject of loans to directors, the banks would be de- 
prived of an important source of profit were loans of this character for- 
bidden. As a rule, the directors of a bank are chosen from among the 
most active and successful business men in a community. That they 
should be favored in the matter of loans is a partial recompense for the 
time they devote to their banks and for the cares and responsibilities as- 
sumed. 

Perhaps it is only in rare cases that the bank director who is heavily 
interested in outside enterprises allows his judgment to be unduly warped 
by personal considerations, though he must needs be on the alert not to 
do so. It sometimes happens that there is a conflict of interests, and in 
such cases it would seem to be clear that there is no alternative but to 
resign from one board or the other. The director of a trust company 
who recommends the purchase of securities of an industrial or railway 
company of which he is also a director, may act honorably, but he can- 
not act disinterestedly. And the responsibility and trust which he as- 
sumes in becoming the trustee of a fiduciary institution are so great that 
he ought not to place himself in a position where his judgment would be 
liable to be swerved by any considerations save those of fidelity to the 
persons who have trusted him. 


sociation, at the convention recently held at St. Louis, has submit- 
mitted a unanimous report, containing the following recommenda- 


: ‘HE Currency Commission appointed by the American Bankers’ As- 


tions: 

“We recommend the enactment into law of the following, having the 
firm conviction that thereby will be provided a bank note currency safe 
beyond peradventure and automatically varying in volume as the needs 
of commerce vary: 

1. Any national bank having been actively doing business for one 
year and having a surplus fund equal to twenty per cent. of its capital, 
shall have authority to issue credit notes as follows, subject to the rules 
and regulations to be determined by the Comptroller of the Currency: 

(a) An amount equal to forty per cent. of its bond-secured circu- 
lation, subject to a tax at the rate of 214 per cent. per annum upon the 
average amount outstanding, provided that if at any time in the future 
the present proportion of the total outstanding unmatured United States 
bonds to the total capitalization of all going national banks shall dimin- 
ish, then the authorized issue of credit notes shall be increased to a cor- 
respondingly greater percentage of its bond-secured notes. 
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(6) A further amount equal to 1214 per cent. of its capital, subject 
to a tax at the rate of five per cent. per annum upon the average amount 
outstanding jn excess of the amount first mentioned. 

The total of credit notes and bond secured notes shall not exceed the 
capital. 

2. The same reserves shall be carried against credit notes as are 
now required by law to be carried against deposits. 

8. The taxes provided upon credit notes shall be paid in gold to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and shall constitute a guaranty fund for 
the redemption of notes of failed banks and for the payment of the 
expenses of the printing and the cost of redemption. In order that the 
guaranty fund may be ample from the beginning, any bank making ap- 
lication to take out credit notes for issue shall deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States in gold an amount equal to five per cent. thereof. 
The unused proportion of this initial payment shall be an asset of the 
contributing banks respectively, and shall be refunded from time to time 
when this may be done without reducing the guaranty fund below an 
amount equal to five per cent. of the credit notes taken out. 

4. The Comptroller of the Currency shall designate numerous re- 
demption cities conveniently located in the various parts of the country. 
Through the agency of the banks in such cities adequate facilities shall 
be provided for active daily redemption of credit notes. 

5. The provision of existing law limiting the retirement of bond- 
secured notes to $3,000,000 per month shall be repealed. 

6. All public moneys above a reasonable working balance, from 
whatever source derived, shall be currently deposited from day to day in 
national banks without requiring collateral security or special guaranty 
therefor, but in no case shall the balance carried with any bank exceed 
fifty per cent. of the capital thereof. All banks receiving such public 
moneys on deposit shall pay into the United States Treasury interest 
thereon at the rate of two per cent. per annum.” 

This plan not only provides for the issue of bank notes without a 
deposit of Government bonds, but the principle of specially-segregated 
assets of any kind to secure the notes is rejected, and instead the notes 
are to be secured by a guaranty fund, created by a tax on the new circu- 
lation, of from 21% to five per cent., and by a reserve equivalent to that 
now maintained on deposits, with careful provision for daily commercial 
redemption of the notes. That these precautions are ample to ensure 
the absolute safety of the credit notes cannot be doubted. To prevent 
new and weak banks from issuing credit notes, it is provided that the 
privilege of issuing such notes shall be conferred only upon banks that 
have been in existence for at least one year, and whose surplus equals 
twenty per cent. of the capital. Very properly, the issue of credit notes 
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is to be “subject to the rules and regulations to be determined by the 
Comptroller of the Currency,” and in the exercise of his discretion the 
Comptroller can check the tendency of a bank in a weak position to en- 
deavor to save itself by the issue of credit notes. 

In basing the proportion of new notes upon the bond-secured circula- 
tion, the commission has endeavored to forestall the possibility of the 
banks’ retiring their bond-secured notes and issuing credit notes. Owing 
to the adoption of a bad financial policy by Congress, the banks have 
been loaded with Government bonds at artificial prices, and the Govern- 
ment cannot in common honesty do anything that would tend to depress 
the price of the bonds. 

In imposing a tax of 214 per cent. on the credit notes, the commis- 
sion has taken a middle course between an untaxed currency and one 
taxed high enough to restrict its use solely to emergencies. In those 
parts of the country where interest rates are high, the notes that are 
taxed 214 per cent. would probably remain out permanently, and while 
this tax would seem to be a greater burden than ought to be imposed 
upon any form of bank-note currency, it would nevertheless not prohibit 
the banks in the newly-settled districts from using their credit to consid- 
erable advantage. The banks in the larger cities would also find it prof- 
itable, at certain periods, to issue the credit notes. Indeed, at any time, 
the latter would cost them but little more than the deposits of country 
banks, which the city banks obtain by paying interest from two per cent. 
upwards. 

The part of the credit note circulation taxed at the rate'of five per 
cent. per annum is intended for emergency uses. Possibly, in some parts 
of the country, where interest rates are high, this tax may be too low to 
effect the purpose intended; but, on the other hand, had the tax been put 
at a much higher figure, it might have been practically prohibitory. 

Although not so stated above, the official explanation accompanying 
the plan provides that the credit notes shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent. of the capital of the issuing bank. 

Contrary to most proposals for an asset currency, the credit notes to 
be issued under this plan are not to be made a first lien upon assets, but 
noteholders will, so far as the distribution of assets is concerned, stand 
upon exactly the same footing as depositors. There can be no question, 
however, as to the safety of the notes. This is amply assured by the 
guaranty fund. 

Numerous redemption cities are to be designated by the Comptroller 


and through the instrumentality of the clearing-houses, the credit notes 


are to be redeemed daily in lawful money. This provision, and the 
hardly less important one that reserves shall be held against the credit 
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notes in the same proportion as the reserves now required against depos- 
its, will be an adequate safeguard against inflation. 

There is some evidence that the whole bank-note question has re- 
ceived rather more attention than it deserves. Perhaps the greatest ad- 
vantage of the note-issuing function is to be found in its employment as 
an auxiliary of the check and deposit system. If a bank, through its 
power to issue notes, can incresse its deposits, that will be of greater 
benefit to the bank and to the community than any advantage that can 
accrue from the use of the notes to meet emergencies. And in a coun- 
try of such vast extent, with a population considerably scattered, the 
bank note may be used in many cases where the bank check could not. 
But there is something else more important than anything yet mentioned, 
and that is to find the way finally to rid the country of the bond-secured 
circulation altogether. The rapid growth of the volume of our bank 
circulation in recent years has undoubtedly stimulated enterprise at a 
time when such stimulus was not needed. If there should be a slacken- 
ing of business activity, causing a depression, the circulation might be- 
come redundant, gold be expelled in large amounts, and the security of 
our financial system seriously disturbed. Furthermore, the issuing of 
bonds—the taxing of the people—simply to afford a basis for bank cir- 
culation, is fast becoming a public scandal, and the party in power will 
sooner or later have to take cognizance of that fact. The plan of the 
American Bankers’ Association is therefore to be commended as the first 
step in substituting an economically sound system of bank notes to re- 
place a system that is unsound economically and that can no longer be 
defended on the score of expediency. 

We have so often commended the proposal to deposit the public funds 
with the banks, at interest, without special security, that it is superfluous 
to here restate the arguments in favor of that proposition. 


ISING prices are a source of much concern to those dependent upon 
R wages or fixed incomes. This upward tendency, which is indis- 
putable, is usually ascribed to trusts, monopolies, the tariff or 
some other semi-political cause. Doubtless the trusts have sins enough 
to answer for, but there are probably other influences at work operating 
to cause an increase of prices. In an article in the October issue of the 
“Review of Reviews,” Hon. Grorce E. Roserts, Director of the Mint, 
points out some of these causes. 
In the first place, it is shown that many people in talking of the pres- 
ent era of high prices are making comparisons, whether consciously or 
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unconsciously, with the low period of 1894-98, rather than with the aver- 
age normal level. 

Comparing recent prices with those of former normal periods, Mr. 
Roserts concludes that the present rise is not due in any important de- 
gree to artificial causes. Prices of forty-one commodities indicate that 
they have little more than regained the level they occupied before the 
1896 depression. 

As to the desirability of low prices, Mr. Roserts says: 

“It is plain, therefore, that the low prices of the period 1894-98 were 
not at the time regarded by anybody as a blessing to be enjoyed, but as 
a calamity to be escaped. Prices that are legitimately low, i. e., made 
low by the bounty of nature or by improvements in the arts of produc- 
tion, but which still afford fair compensation to the producer and an in- 
centive to investment and industry, are to be welcomed, but prices that 
are below the cost of production, that are low because industry is disor- 
ganized and wage-earners are unemployed, prices that signify sacrifice 
of investments and lack of confidence in the future of the country, are 
not desirable. Nobody wanted them when they were present, and no- 
body wants a return of them now. So much, therefore, of the subse- 
quent rise of prices as represents a natural recovery from an unnatural 
depression is not to be deplored, but welcomed as a change beneficial to 
the masses of the people.” 

Among the forces that are enhancing prices, the Director of the Mint 
mentions the increase of population, the growing scarcity of fertile areas 
of land, and the enlarged gold supply. He concludes that the rise in 


prices is not without some compensations, even to those who feel them- 


selves unfavorably affected. He says: 


“In 1896 the salaried employee who was secure in his position and 
the wage-earner who had regular employment were gainers by the falling 
prices. With the movement of prices reversed such persons have been 
Icsing what they gained at that time, unless able to obtain increased pay. 
On the other hand, the salaried and wage-earning class, as a whole, has 
been greatly benefited by the complete employment of all its number, by 
the imperative demand for every grade of labor, which is the chief factor 
in the advancement of wage schedules, and by the multitude of opportu- 
nities which such a period gives for capable and deserving individuals 
to better their condition. 

No standard of value has been devised which is ideally perfect. 
There must be some standard by which the products and services of all 
the various occupations and all the communities of the world may be 
valued to one another in the exchanges. The gold standard has been 
established by a slow process of commercial evolution. Practically the 
whole world has adopted it, not because it is perfect, but because the 
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commercial world regards it as the best working system obtainable for 
the measurement of values. The standard will undergo fluctuations, and 
there will always be academic discussion about the effect of these fluctua- 
tions upon the interests of the different classes of society. Whatever 
these effects may be, they are inevitable and irremediable. Close scru- 
tiny will reveal that the evil effects are never so important as the alarm- 
ists anticipate. An immense amount of loose theorizing and mischiev- 
ous agitation is due to failure to take account of the general readjust- 
ment, with its compensations, which accompanies every economic change.” 


HEN the cause of free silver went down in defeat in 1896, the 
future of silver was despaired of by very many. While the 
course of the market for some time tended to confirm that gloomy 

view, a change soon supervened, and recently the course of silver has 
been upwards. 

Once in the course of a debate in the Senate, Senator SHERMAN was 
asked if he had not declared, if a particular bill were passed, that it would 
have a certain effect on the value of silver. He replied that very likely 
he had made the statement attributed to him, but he added that about 
every prediction he had made with reference to silver in a period of 
twenty-five years had failed to be verified by events. This was, perhaps, 
a good illustration of the wary disposition of the Senator, but it also 
showed that he realized the great difficulty of accurately forecasting the 
future position of a metal subject to so many uncertain influences affect- 
ing both its production and consumption. 

Although one nation after another has discarded silver as full legal 
tender money, the price of the metal does not fall, but rises. This may 
be due to some extent to the general rise in the price of commodities, and 
especially to the increased prosperity of the people, enabling them to in- 
dulge their taste for silver plate along with other luxuries. The reor- 
ganization of the monetary system of the Philippines, the attempts of 
China in a similar direction, and the reappearance of the United States 
in the market as a purchaser of silver bullion—all these factors have 
tended to enhance the price. Perhaps it would also be found that the 
hope of the realization of the dreams of the bimetallists afforded an 
undue stimulus to the production of silver, and since this was withdrawn 
there has been a reaction, so that the growth of the silver output has 
hardly been what would be expected to meet the increased demands of 
an augmenting population. 

A stream of silver flows continuously toward India, there to be swal- 
lowed up and disappear. 
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\ JILL gold go the way of silver and finally be discarded as a 
standard of value? This is the question raised by Prof. J. 
Pease Norton in a recent issue of the “Yale Review.” Of 
course, the question is by no means new, but it assumes fresh interest 
owing to the great increase in the production of gold and the rise of 
prices in the last few years. From January 1, 1896, to November 1, 
1906, the world’s stock of gold increased from $4,144,000,000 to $7,487,- 
000,000—a gain of $3,343,000,000, or 80.7 per cent. Within the same 
period the prices of commodities, as shown by Dun’s index number, rose 
from $77.780 to $106.683—an increase of $28.903, or 37.2 per cent. 

“This expansion,’ says Professor Norton, “unprecedented even 
when the gold discoveries of California in 1849 are considered, arises 
because of causes within the industry, namely, advances in the arts. 
As in 1849-1857, so the inflation which began in full force in 1899 must 
continue until the statistics of gold production begin to show signs of 
a decreasing rate of increase, due to the increasing cost of production. 
The employment of slave or coolie labor in operating the mines, as in 
South Africa, may, of course, prolong the depreciation. 

Ten or fifteen years ago it did not pay owners of mines to operate, 
where the average yield was less than about $12 run of gold per ton of 
ore. At the present time mines are successfully operated where the run 
of gold per ton of ore is as low as $1.30. The average run of gold per 
ton of ore is probably less than $5 per ton for the ten largest mines in 
the world. It is also probable that the profitable yield per ton of ore 
has been cut in two within ten years, and possibly reduced by two-thirds. 
The distribution throughout the world for low grade mines is far more 
extensive than for high grade properties. Moreover the whole industry 
of gold dredging on land is still in its infancy. On the side of gold 
depreciation are the increasing skill and ingenuity of every engineer, 
chemist and inventor in the United States and in the world. As the cost 
of production falls, prices and interest rates must rise. If the indus- 
tries of the countries of the world are to be subject to so great a source 
of disturbance, the problem may soon require governmental control. 

In this connection it would appear that three courses are available, 
all regulating the production and tending to keep the standard stable: 

(1) Government ownership of the gold industry. 

(2) Government tax levied as a specific duty on every ounce of 
gold produced, and adjusted in amount so as to produce stability by 
limiting output. 

(3) Abandonment of a metallic standard and the adoption of a 
tabular standard, supplemented by an extensive and adequate clearing 
system, adjusted to the needs of communities in their exchanges, local, 
intra- and international, as to place, and to variations in discount rates 
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by a system of deferred clearings, as to time. It is probable that, as 
nations and legislatures are constituted, the latter remedy would be the 
simplest and most practicable.” 

Professor Norron concludes as follows: “If the metal gold shall 
continue to follow in the footsteps of that recalcitrant sister metal, sil- 
ver, and shall fall as precipitately in the immediate future as in the past 
eight years, the nations of the earth will shortly awaken to face a money 
problem of absorbing interest.” 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the production of gold, the 
nations of the world never seemed so eager to get hold of as much as 
possible of the new supplies, and never were they more reluctant to part 
with what they have. 


OW Japan provided for the vast expenditures incidental to the 

H late war with Russia, was interestingly described by Jr1s10 

Ono, Ph. D., Superintendent of Agencies of the Bank of Japan, 

in an address before the recent convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

While the war account is still in course of settlement, it is estimated 
that the expenditures will eventually reach a total of 1,982,000,000 
yen, or about $991,000,000. The 1,364,000,000 yen actually paid out 
up to February, 1906, was derived from the following sources: From 
war taxes, 184,000,000; domestic loans, 435,000,000; foreign loans, 349,- 
000,000, and 134,000,000 yen from permanent funds and curtailment of 
ordinary expenditures, and the rest was in the form of floating debts, to 
be settled from the proceeds of other revenues. 

That these enormous expenditures were provided for while maintain- 
ing the currency on a gold basis, and without any serious disturbance of 
the ordinary trade and industry of the country, is a remarkable tribute 
to the resourcefulness of Japanese statesmanship. 

Fortunately, before the beginning of the war, Japan had already tried 
and discarded some of the obsolete financial expedients to which the 
United States still adheres. Government paper money and national 
bank notes, based upon the public debt, had both been tried and found 
wanting. Not only was the gold standard firmly established when the 
war began, but a great and powerful financial institution was in exist- 
ence, fully equipped to aid in carrying out the financial plans devised by 
the Government, and the efficiency with which the Bank of Japan did the 
work allotted to it was no doubt of inestimable service at this critical 
juncture in the affairs of the Empire. 
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Not only did Japan effectually provide the means to carry on the 
war, but measures were taken looking to the extinguishment of the war 
debt within a period of about thirty-two years. 

Mr. Ono’s address at St. Louis was listened to with close attention, 
and at its close he was liberally applauded and received a special vote 
of thanks from the convention. 


HE difficulty with Japan, growing out of the discrimination against 
Japanese subjects by the educational authorities at San Francisco, 
has assumed national importance by the attention bestowed upon 

it in the President’s message. 

There appears to be some disagreement between the President and 
the San Francisco authorities as to the exact state of facts. The Presi- 
dent refers to the exclusion of the Japanese from the free schools, while 
the California authorities claim that it is not a question of denying 
admission of the Japanese to the schools, but that they shall not be 
admitted to the schools attended by white children. Even this distinction 
would hardly satisfy the Japanese, who no doubt consider themselves 
the equals of the whites. Furthermore, the point of most moment is 
whether the course taken at San Francisco is in contravention of the 
treaty obligations entered into between Japan and the United States. 
The right of a state to regulate its purely domestic affairs, under our 
constitution, is unquestionable; but, on the other hand, a state can hardly 
nullify a treaty entered into by the United States and a foreign power. 
If, therefore, the action of the California educational board comes into 
conflict with the provisions of the existing treaty between Japan and the 
United States, there will have to be a modification of the rule, or there 
will be war—not between the two nations, but between the United 
States and California. In fact, President Roosrve.t, who is habitually 
somewhat impulsive, has already declared that he will use the military 
power of the country, if necessary, to bring the Californians over to his 
way of thinking. Perhaps, however, before the President declares war 
against California some other less bellicose way of settling the difficulty 
will be found. These race questions are always troublesome, and it is 
generally impossible for an outsider to deal with them properly. It 
can hardly be believed, however, that California quite deserves all the 
harsh criticism provoked by this incident. The provision of separate 
schools for races other than the white race is not a new jdea in this 
country, and there are states where this plan would be vigorously upheld. 

The Japanese people by their achievements in peace and war have 
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won the respect of the world. So far as our own observation goes they 
possess the qualities that would make them desirable citizens of any 
country. It would be regrettable if, from any cause, the amicable feel- 
ing so long existing between the people of the United States and those 
of Japan should be disturbed. No doubt wisdom and patience may be 
relied on to afford a speedy and righteous adjustment of the contro- 
versy. 


ECRETARY SHAW, in his address before the convention of the 
S Kentucky Bankers’ Association, argued that the Secretary of the 
Treasury ought to be given greater power over the banks. He 
suggested, particularly, that the Secretary should be clothed with au- 
thority to regulate the banking reserves—sanctioning their reduction to 
meet extraordinary demands, and compelling their increase when the 
supply of money is redundant. 

This same suggestion is repeated in his recent Annual Report. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury is to continue to act as the regulator 
of the money market, it is only logical that he should be given all the 
power that he deems essential to the fulfillment of this difficult task. 
With money rates varying from one to one hundred and twenty-five per 
cent., it is apparent that the Secretary, with his present limited powers, 
has not always been able to control the market. 

It seems to us that the function of supervising the lending operations 
of the banks—of saying they have too much loaned at one time and not 
enough at another—does not properly belong to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Furthermore, it is believed that many of the expedients re- 
sorted to by the Secretary of the Treasury, though well meant and exe- 
cuted with great skill and brilliancy, have had a most damaging effect 
on the business situation, though temporary relief has been afforded. 
We have undoubtedly been carrying on enterprise at too swift a pace. 
But what is the need of conservative counsels? The banks have learned 
by experience that when they get in a pinch the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will help them out, and the boom goes on. Today the Treasury will 
pour millions of funds into the banks in the shape of deposits; tomorrow 
it will lend gold to the banks without cost while they are importing the 
metal; this week it will induce the banks to increase their circulation, 
pointing out that other bonds may be substituted for Government bonds 
pledged as security for public deposits; next week it will do—who knows 
what? Probably make a bond issue to give a tonic to the market. And 
the banks go on extending credits, prices keep mounting, and every- 
body’s paper wealth grows apace. 
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The point is simply this: No Secretary of the Treasury, however 
able—and the present Secretary is certainly not lacking in ability—can 
possibly exercise the functions Mr. SHaw would impose upon his exalted 
office. Already the banks have relied too much on Treasury aid. Mr. 
Suaw is justly solicitous of the welfare of the business community, and 
in his anxiety to prevent a strain on the banks he has followed a policy 
that has caused them to be less self-reliant than they would otherwise 
have been. If the Treasury, in the deposit and withdrawal of its funds, 
will treat the banks just as ordinary business men do, that will be all the 
aid to the money market that the Secretary of the Treasury need be 
called on to render. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S recommendations relating to the cur- 

P rency, made in his annual message to Congress, are not very spe- 

cific, but they will at least serve to direct the attention of the press 

and the public to the desirability of some action being taken in the near 

future, and thus serve to aid in overcoming that inertia which thus far 

has been responsible for the defeat of every effort made to secure any 
change in the note-issuing regulations. 

While the President’s views on the subject of currency reform ap- 
pear somewhat indefinite, he does recommend that the funds derived 
from customs receipts be treated the same as internal revenue receipts, 
though he failed to go further and advise that all receipts be deposited 
without special security, the Government to receive a moderate rate of 
interest on the sums so deposited. The President also recommends that 
the limitation on the retirement of national bank circulation be ex- 
tended so that the banks may not be prohibited from depositing more 
than $3,000,000 in lawful money in any one month to retire circulation. 

These two proposals are so eminently sound that, whether Congress 
shall enact any currency legislation of a general character or not, it 
ought at least to pass a bill embodying these suggestions. 


LTHOUGH the Comptroller of the Currency, in his recent report 
to Congress, calls the attention of that body to the necessity of a 
change in the system of bank examinations, and renews the recom- 


mendation made in the report for 1905, that bank examiners be paid sal- 
aries, by the day, instead of fees, as at present, it is very doubtful if 
Congress will pay any heed to this suggestion. The Comptroller very 
justly says: 

“This is a matter of very great importance in the interest of good 
administration, and the effective supervision of national banks. Every 
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Comptroller of the Currency has agreed in this opinion and has recom- 
mended that this change be made. The examination and supervision of 
national banks will never be what it should be until this recommendation 
is carried out.” 

While Congress is indifferent to the Comptroller’s recommendations, 
this indifference might be overcome if the banks themselves would take 
the matter up, individually and through their state and national associa- 
tions, and urge upon Congress the wisdom of adopting this suggestion. 
A good way to begin this work would be for each banker who favors the 
reform mentioned to write to his Senator and Representative jn its behalf. 

There is no doubt that the present method of compensating national 
bank examiners, which leads to hasty and superficial examinations, has 
been a prime cause in lowering the whole system of Federal regulation of 
banking in the estimation of many bankers, and to some extent in the 
minds of the people generally. It is to the interest of the banks that 
this reproach be removed, and this can be done if the bankers will but 
take the time and the trouble to press the matter upon the attention of 
their representatives in Congress. 


OMPTROLLER RIDGELY devotes a considerable part of his 
C Annual Report to an exposition of the principles of a bank-note 
currency, and in doing so has performed a service that was much 
reeded. For it is indisputable that the difficulty in getting any action 
from Congress in the way of reforming the system of issuing national 
bank currency has been due to the unconcern with which the majority 
of the banks have regarded the matter. Mr. RipGety has made it very 
clear that under a proper system the banks could issue their notes just 
as easily as they now grant loans, the proceeds of which are usually 
deposited subject to the borrower’s check. In other words, that the 
borrower be given an option of using the proceeds of his loan either in 
the form of a checking account or of bank notes, whichever may be most 
convenient to him. 

Of course, the Comptroller would be the last to claim any novelty 
for the principles laid down jn his report. They are almost as old as 
the hills. But he has stated them with a cogency that ought to assure 
their acceptance by every thinking banker. His designation of the 
credit notes as “gold-reserve notes” is calculated to establish them in 
the public confidence, and inasmuch as there would be a reserve of from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. back of these notes, the designation is 


entirely proper. 





PRIVATE CORPORATION SECURITIES.* 


THEIR FORMS, SIGNIFICANCE AND RELATIVE INVESTMENT STATUS. 
By EDGAR VAN DEUSEN, 
FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN FINANCE, TUCK SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


CORPORATE BOND TYPES (CONTINUED).® 


GROUP I. 


HIS group contains those bonds the quality of whose security 
may be as a whole considered prime, and which therefore sell at a 
low average “basis” for the entire group of around four per cent.* 


1.—ReEcEIVER’s CERTIFICATES.° 


These are mere acknowledgments of indebtedness authorized by a 
court and issued by the receiver as a court officer, when the ordinary cor- 
poration income is insufficient to procure funds or in payment for certain 
charges or disbursements essential to the preservation and continued op- 
eration of the property in hand. 

Security, etc.: These securities are unique, in that while they have 
no specific lien, their claim is uniformly paramount to that of all other 
of the company’s obligations. This precedence rests on their peculiar 
legal status and the character of the expenditures which they represent— 
such as taxes, fees and cost of the court administration or receivership, 
wages, and other operating expenses, and purchases and disbursements, 
necessary to preserve the property—all incurred for the social service and 
private benefit of both creditors and shareholders, and therefore equita- 
bly entitled to preference over earlier claims. 

To insure their validity it is essential that their issue be in strict 
accord with the court order which authorized it and for the preferred 
purposes specified therein, concerning which facts every purchaser is 
assumed to have constructive notice and must beware; for, unlike bonds, 


* Continued from November number, page 715. 

3. The article of which the following paper is a continuation is one chapter in 
a book on investments which is in preparation by the writer, who wishes to here 
acknowledge his debt to the investment house of Messrs. H. H. Copeland & Son 
of Wall street, New York, for free and continued access to their valuable finan- 
cial library and certain sole financial records, and for courteous suggestions in 
the selection of the numerous typical examples. 

4. For convenience, brief statements of the distinctive characteristics of the 
groups, more fully treated in the November issue of this magazine, are here pre- 
fixed to each in order. 

5. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Recv. Ctfs. due Jan. 1, 1907, subject to 
call at par after Aug. 1, 1906. 

Pere Marquette, Recv. Ctfs. due Jan.-July, 1907. 
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they lack the advantage and protection of negotiability which renders 
them enforceable by a bona fide holder jn his own name and notwithstand- 
ing possible defects and irregularities of their issue or equitable rights 
which existed as between prior parties thereto. Furthermore, these es- 
sentials to the priority of the certificates’ lien on both the entire income 
end property of the corporation must, except in the case of railroads, be 
supplemented by the consent of the prior lienors for outlays other than 
those absolutely needful to conserve the property. Their especial dan- 
ger as securities lies in the possible question as to the justification for 
their authorization. 

On the receiver’s distribution of proceeds from the sale of the prop- 
erty, certificate holders share pro rata should the assets be inadequate to 
pay even their prior claims in full. 

Yield: Being an emergency issue put out to secure funds needed 
promptly and when the company is in poor credit, they are rendered at- 
tractive by their superior security and the anomalous inducement of a 
superior return—in the Dayton case their nominal yield being 544 per 
cent. 

Other Features: Like bonds, these certificates are commonly for 
even sums, with a dated maturity and perhaps an option for prior re- 
demption at a fixed price. Unlike bonds, however, they are not offered 
to the general public through banking-houses, are unlisted, have a nar- 
row market, and are closely held. 


2.—Prior Lien Bonps. 


These are issued in pursuance of reorganization plans, and, in conse- 
quence, generally represent a first claim on the entire property of the 
newly organized company, save as certain senior liens may have been left 
intact under the reorganization plan. 

Security, etc.: Uniformly, though not always, these bonds are se- 
cured by an absolute first lien on a great part® or all of a property.’ 
In the illustrations below, the security is an absolutely first mortgage on 
the entire line of the company. Commonly, however, there are some un- 
derlying bonds of old companies which are not disturbed in the fore- 
closure proceedings and which accordingly take precedence to the extent 
of their security over the prior lien bonds of the new organization ;* thus, 
the prior lien bonds of the Erie are secured by a seventh mortgage on 
the property of the old New York & Erie, and a fourth, third, second 
and first on other portions. These last are really a collateral bond, 
based on the first consolidated mortgage gold bonds, held in trust, but 
have priority of satisfaction over the general mortgage bonds in case of 


6. Northern Pacific, Prior Lien 4’s 1997. 

7. New Orleans & North Eastern, Prior Lien 6’s, 1915. 
Southern, Mobile & Birmingham, Prior Lien 5’s, 1945. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western, Prior Lien 3%’s, 1925. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Prior Lien 3%’s, 1925. 

Erie, First Consolidated Prior Lien 4’s, 1996. 
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foreclosure. A unique feature of this particular instance is its posses- 
sion of voting power. 

Compared with first mortgage bonds, prior liens enjoy a much broader 
market as a class, because when issued with “firsts” on the same property, 
they always take precedence, are usually issued in large amounts, and are 
uniformly well secured. 


3.—First Mortaace Bonps. 


As their name implies, these securities are theoretically and usually a 
first lien on a specific property of the obligor. 

Security, etc.: But because of the tendency to be misled by an at- 
tractive title, it is pertinent to inquire here, and in the following type, 
“what’s in a name?” Accordingly, so-called first mortgages may be di- 
vided as to lien into three groups: (a) Cases where the first lien is 
actually first.° It is estimated that around ninety-five per cent. in num- 
ber of nominal first mortgage bonds are first in fact, or about sixty-five 
per cent. to seventy per cent. in value of the total amount of such rail- 
road bonds issued. Here, then, the question is merely what is the char- 
acter and condition of the encumbered property. (b) The second class 
of first mortgage bonds are those which are not a first mortgage.*° This 
usage appears quite at variance with the legal rule that “bonds should 
not be described as first mortgage bonds if there are underlying mort- 
gages on divisions of the property.” In the two illustrations given, the 
first mortgage is subsequent and subject to “prior lien” issues; in the 
first case cited, to the prior lien 5’s, 1945, when, plainly, the extant 
“firsts” can never become so in fact, but must remain secondary to the 
prior liens which mature at the same time; in the second instance, they 
are subject to the prior lien 314’s, 1925, in which case the firsts will con- 
form to their name for the last twenty-five years of their life.* (c) 
Again, by an undesirably loose use of the term “first,” it is sometimes 
made to refer to the relative order in which the bonds were put out by 
the issuing company, rather than to an underlying lien. Here the pecu- 
liarity arises that there may be two first mortgages on the same road; 
one the first of an earlier company, another the first of its successor. 
“Where -a corporation issues bonds having the words printed on their 
face, ‘first mortgage bonds,’ when as a matter of fact there was an under- 
lying mortgage * * * the officers and directors who took part in the 
issue of the bonds are liable to an innocent purchaser who relied on the 
statement contained on the face of the bond. His measure of damages 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago & St. Louis, Ist 6’s, 1915. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1st 6’s, 1917. 

Delaware & Hudson, ist 7’s, 1917. 

Erie, New York & Erie, ist 4’s, 1947. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, ist 4’s, 1990. 

Union Pacific, 1st 4’s, 1947. 

Southern, Mobile & Birmingham, ist 4’s, 1945. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western, ist 4’s, 1950. 
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is the difference between the value of the bonds as first mortgage bonds 
and second mortgage bonds.” 

As a rule, however, old first mortgages may be generally taken as 
true firsts. Under the modern movement toward consolidation, the trend 
is for the number of first mortgage bonds to become less, the aggregate 
face value greater; while at the same time the tendency is for such issues 
to vary from the normal and to constitute first liens on portions of the 
system. 

In rare instances, as the Atlanta & Charlotte 1st 7’s, 1907, first mort- 
gage bonds have also been granted voting power to increase their attract- 
iveness. 

In this connection reference merely may be made to second, third, 
etc., mortgage bonds, which are self-explanatory as to lien. There is no 
theoretical limit to which a given property may be mortgaged; fifth mort- 
gages are found on the Erie, and the Southern—Virginia Midland—has 
sixth mortgage bonds outstanding. Plainly, such issues are practically 
unsecured by the specific asset, and should, therefore, always be guarded 
with sinking fund provisions. 


4.—ExtTEension MortGace Bonps. 


These refer to either (a) those put out by a parent company to 
finance the physical extension of its property;** (see also “Closed” and 


“Open End” Mortgages) ; or, (b) to an extension of the time of maturity 
for any bond issue, made at the close of the life of a series as originally 
authorized.** 


Security, etc.: (a) The tirst and most extensive type naturally con- 
stitutes a first lien on a new construction; while it additionally enjoys the 
credit of the parent company. (6b) Time extensions—as in the Erie 
exaniple—were a frequent practice of earlier days when a company found 
it impracticable to meet its funded obligations at maturity, but are large- 
ly fallen into disuse, the modern substitute being to refund the bonds at 
a lower interest in accord with the rate decline of recent years. 

While apparently indicative of financial straits, such action by a com- 
pany is not a necessary sign of weakness; an unfavorable market for the 
flotation of new securities or desire to avoid expenses incident to a new 
issue may prompt a company to extend its old obligations when permit- 
ted by the legal form of the contract. The present tendency, however, 
is to preclude the extensions as an infringement on the equitable rights 
of subsequent mortgage bondholders; for so long as senior liens may be 
authoritatively prolonged, a junior claimant’s security remains inferior; 


11. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Denver Ext. 4’s, 1922; Neb. Ext. 4’s, 1927. 
Chicago & Northwestern, Ext. 4’s, 1926. 
Great Northern, Montana Ext. 4’s, 1937. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. Iowa Ext. 7’s, 1909. 
Baltimore & Ohio, 4’s, 1935. 
Erie, Old New York & Erie, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th & 5th mortgages. 
Missouri Pacific—Pacific of Missouri, 1st, 2nd & 3rd mortgages, 1938. 
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while by the usual refunding practice, under which a new mortgage must 
be given and filed subsequent to the junior claims, the latter take prece- 
dence over the refunding security. 


5.—Divisionat Bonps.!? 


This is the name given to one secured by a lien on only a certain part 
or section of a larger system. In “street” usage, the term has broader 
application and frequently designates any of that great class of bonds 
which are obligations of subsidiary companies. 

Security, etc.: These bonds are generally a first lien’* on the defi- 
nite division against which they were issued, and rank well up in the list 
of investment securities. The relative safety of divisional bonds is di- 
rectly affected by the position and importance of the pledged property 
as an integral part of an entire system; since, of two equivalent liens, 
that upon a section of a main line might naturally receive more consid- 
eration in the event of a repair of financial difficulties than that upon a 
subordinate branch. On the other hand, divisional bondholders on a 
small section of a property, because of the inclination of courts to permit 
a separate sale of a minor division under foreclosure proceedings, have 
for their protection a certain leverage which may force recognition of 
their rights by a reorganization committee, should they be dissatisfied 
with their treatment under such a scheme or be entirely cut out. Under 
ordinary conditions of prosperity, however, the divisional bond finds added 
security in the fact that while it is proportioned to the value of a rela- 
tively small system, it also enjoys the credit of the large system of which 
it is a part. 

As between issues on divisions of different extent, the larger is uni- 
formly preferable to the smaller, as its commercial, financial and physical 
statistics are usually accorded distinct treatment in the public reports of 
the parent company; while facts concerning the smaller divisions are not 
treated separately, but obscured by inclusion in larger totals. 

In some cases, instead of their use for construction purposes, divis- 
ional bonds are issued in connection with consolidations and put out to 
replace the outstanding securities of the united companies; thus in the 
Baltimore & Ohio’® reorganization, about 1898, a number of small lines 
were consolidated and absorbed, their obligations being taken up by ex- 
change for divisional bonds issued by the large system. Accordingly, 
until all the senior issues are replaced by divisional bonds, the latter can- 
not constitute an absolutely first lien upon the combined properties. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Illinois Div., 3%4’s, 1949. 

Great Northern, Northern Div., 4’s, 1948. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Eastern Okla. Div., ist 4’s, 1928. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Southern Minnesota Div., 1st 6’s, 1910. 

Chicago & Northwestern, Michigan Div., 1st 6’s, 1924. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Southwestern Div., 3%’s, 1925; Pittsburgh Junc- 
tion & Middle Div., 3%4’s, 1925. 
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6.—ANNuitTy Bonp.?¢ 


The given example, which is the only case of its kind among Ameri- 
can railway securities, follows the English pattern in its non-redemption 
feature, and constitutes an irredeemable and perpetual charge against 
the road. 

Security: Neither at the time of their issue, nor yet, are these bonds 
secured by an absolutely first mortgage, but will be as other underlying 
liens mature. The former, however, cannot be refunded, but their lien 
can be removed or altered only by purchase or by conversion with the 
bondholder’s consent. 

Other Features: From physical necessity these bonds are naturally 
registered rather than coupon. A further peculiarity is in the method of 
their interest computation, which is the same as that for stock, since both 
have no maturity, viz., by a simple division of their income by their price. 
The price fluctuation of a perpetual bond is much greater for a given 
change of basis (interest return) than with a bond of measurable matu- 
rity; thus, the price of a six per cent. bond maturing twenty-five years 
hence, to net five per cent., would be 114.18, and 131.42 to net four per 
cent.; while a perpetual bond of the same nominal rate would cost 120 to 
net five per cent., and 150 to net four per cent.; the price fluctuation for 
the change of basis being seventeen points in the former as against 
thirty points in the latter case. 


7.—TerrRMINAL MortGAGe Bonps. 


As their name implies, terminal mortgage bonds are put out in con- 
nection with the acquisition, improvement, etc., of necessary approaches 
and station facilities, especially in large centers. 

Security, etc.: While uniformly a direct lien on urban real estate, 
their security status varies directly with the character of the particular 
terminal property and somewhat with the mode of issue. (1) The obli- 
gations may be those of a distinct terminal company which leases its fa- 
cilities to different transportation companies.’7 Here, therefore, three 
chief factors affect their stability: (a) existence of an adequate number 
of lessees, actual or prospective, to utilize profitably the facilities; (b) 
a situation most appropriate and convenient for the designed uses, to in- 
sure permanent tendency; (c) such location that in case the property 
were abandoned as a terminal it would yet have abundant value as a 
piece of urban real estate. That such conditions are generally favorable 
for terminal companies appears from the low basis on which their securi- 
ties uniformly sell. (2) The bonds may be issues by a terminal associa- 
tion,’*® as in the St. Louis case, where the terminal property is held by 


16. Lehigh Valley, Cons. Mortgage Annuity, 4%’s & 6’s. 
17. Boston Terminal Company, 3%’s, 1945. 
Washington Terminal Company, 3%’s, 1945. 
18. Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 4’s, 1939; Cons. 5’s, 1944 
Gen. Ref. 4’s, 1953. ; 
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fourteen companies through stock ownership, which agree “Under con- 
tract to use the property forever and to pay as tolls the interest, taxes, 
rentals and other charges, and each line will contribute its proportion to 
the extent of one-fourteenth to make up any deficiency from unforeseen 
circumstances.” The necessity for such facilities, the unlikelihood of a 
withdrawal of any of the allied roads, the consequent permanence of oc- 
cupation, and the practical “backing”. of several companies, all indicate 
a strong security. (3) Occasionally such bonds are issued by a railroad 
company as its own obligation secured on the terminal property.'® These 
may be a high-grade security, as in the Philadelphia case, depending on 
the location of the property and credit of the road, which sometimes, 
however, is not of the best. 

As a class, though, these bonds belong in the first group, and are gen- 
erally so regarded. 


8.—Lanp Grant Bonps. 


As a distinct type these bonds are more characteristic of Canadian 
than United States companies. In the latter country they were occa- 
sionally put out by certain transcontinental lines of the West and based 
on land granted by the Federal Government to aid railroad construction 
in new or sparsely-settled sections where otherwise prospective business 
would be an inadequate support and inducement to enter. Commonly, 


however, such holdings were embraced in some general or divisional lien 
which covered both the line proper and the granted tracts.?° 

Security, etc.: Wherever this type exists as a distinct issue, not in- 
cluded as a feature of a broader bond, the lien is confined to the mort- 
gaged real estate so granted.*' Accordingly, their peculiar element of 
risk inheres in the fact that in case of mistake in the land patents 
granted to the company by the Government, the same may be set aside 
even to the detriment of a mortgage creditor of the road. 

To enable a gradual pro rata reduction of the debt so fast as the land 
is disposed of or sold, such bonds always contain a “call” or “sinking 
fund” provision. 


9.—Reat Estate Bonn. 


This is a broad term which may be given to any bond based on real 
property security. As practically distinguished, however, from other 
corporation bonds which are for the most part secured on real estate and 


19. Old Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Terminal 5’s, 1941. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R., Terminal ist Mortgage 5’s, 
1943. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Bur. & Mo. R. in Neb. Consol., L. G. 6’s, 
1918. 

Chicago & Northwestern ist Mortgage Ext. 7’s, 1916. 

Northern Pacific, Prior Lien L. G., 4’s, 1997; Gen. Lien L. G. 3’s, 2047. 

Union Pacific, 1st Mortgage & L. G. 4’s, 1947. 

Canada Northern, First Land Grant, 4’s, 1919. 

Canadian Pacific, Land Grant, 3%’s, 1938. 
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from “land grant’ bonds of western roads, these obligations were gen- 
erally put out by eastern companies, which, in the illustrations, had is- 
sued no terminal bonds of their own against urban real estate holdings 
not otherwise encumbered.?? , 

Security, etc.: Such issues are a direct lien on the real estate in- 
volved. Accordingly, as with all real estate investments, questions con- 
cerning the title of the encumbered property and of its commercial value 
are pertinent to the quality of the bonds; concerning the first point it 
should be remembered that through the right of eminent domain and its 
attendant condemnation proceedings, a transportation company secures, 
or may secure, if necessary to perfect its title, an unquestionable right to 
all real estate essential to the location of its lines; while other landed 
holdings secured by ordinary purchase are taken and held subject to any 
existing equities. The commercial value of the real property security, will, 
of course, vary with circumstances; in the Pennsylvania case, the real es- 
tate consists of wharves forming part of its terminal facilities along the 
New York City water front and is therefore of unquestioned and in- 
creasing value; while the Missouri Pacific bonds have a lien on certain 
numbered blocks in the City of St. Louis. 

It further appears from their relatively high rate and their decline 
in value as marked by their rise in return—shown in the type illustra- 
tions—that these securities do not now rank especially high in favor or 
demand. 


10.—PurcuaAse Money Rear Estate Bonps. 


These are explained as to general meaning and security by their 
name.** (Compare real estate bonds.) 


11.—Egquiement Bonps?* anp Equipment Norezs.”5 


The above are practically equivalent terms, somewhat broader than 
Car Trust Certificates,?* and include locomotives, boats, etc., as well. 
Such securities are commonly issued to the vendors or nominal] lessors of 
certain rolling stock and equipment, in payment therefor, by companies 
which are unwilling or unprepared to pay by other methods. 

Security: Such bonds, notes, or certificates are secured by a condi- 
tional lease of the purchased equipment, terminable, in different cases, 


22. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Morris & Essex, Real Estate, 4%’s, 
1912. 

Missouri Pacific, Ist Mortgage St. Louis Real Estate, 5’s, 1938. 
Pennsylvania, 1st Real Estate 4’s, 1923. 
Atlantic City R. R. Pur. Money Real Estate, 4%4’s, 1930. 
Central of N. J. Equipment, Ser. D. 4’s, 1907-1915. 
Lehigh Valley, Equipment Trusts, Ser. D., 4%4’s, 1907-1910. 
Missouri Pacific, Equipment Ass’n, Ser. H., 5’s, 1907-1915. 
Norfolk & Western, Equipment Trusts, Ser. F. to K., 4’s, -1907-1916. 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Equipment Notes, Series G., 4%4’s, 1907-1916. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Car Trusts, Series B., 4’s, 1907-1912. 
Pennsylvania R. R., Car Trust 314’s, 1907-1910. 
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in from five to fifteen years, and. deposited with the trustee pending 
payment of the final price installment for the property thus bought. 
The security is increased by certain lease conditions which provide for 
maintenance of the equipment in good repair, its replacement in case of 
destruction, possible inspection by the lessors and stated reports con- 
cerning same by the lessees, covenants of the latter against unauthorized 
transfer of its interests in the equipment, etc. Furthermore, the under- 
lying lease provides for partial payments of the purchase price in an- 
nual or semi-annual installments, following the date of issue, at which 
times equivalent amounts of said certificates serially mature. In the 
event of default by the railroad company in performance of any of the 
conditions of the “lease” or the payment of any nominal “rental,” the 
lessor may declare the lease at an end, may retain all partial payment as 
forfeited, and retake possession of his equipment at the earliest possible 
time. 

Though on a somewhat higher basis than others of the first group 
which rest on pledged real property, these securities, insured by person- 
alty held under conditional sale, properly belong in the first rank. Sev- 
eral factors contribute to the safety of this type of investment: (a) as 
the entire equipment so purchased is held in pledge until payment of the 
last installment, the security for the balance of the notes at any time is 
proportionately increased by the characteristic serial payments, which 
furnish repeated tests of solvency of the indebted company. Where a 
sinking fund is employed instead of the serial plan—as in the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh case*’—the general principle of augmented security re- 
mains the same; (b) the short term, with an average final maturity of 
about ten years, adjusted in a measure to the conditions of each case, 
assures payment of the debt within a safe period before marked depre- 
ciation or destruction of the chattels has occurred; (c) provisions for 
maintenance, replacement, etc., of the rolling stock, and for reports and 
inspection concerning its condition, etc., provide against its ruin and give 
opportunity, while it is yet valuable, to retake the property through the 
trustees for the security holders. (d) The character of the ultimate 
tangible security in these cases gives it a high degree of what may be 
termed residual value; that is, rolling stock alone of almost all forms of 
railway property has a practically equal utility at any time on any road, 
under modern conditions of standard guage, which, in normal times, 
makes it possible for holders of car trust certificates to “foreclose” or 
retake their equipment and resell it without material delay or discount 
to another railway company. (e) An important factor of safety in 
these securities is the fact that, like a farmer’s personal property in case 
of mortgage foreclosure on the place, they are not affected when a road 
goes into the hands of a receiver; while the latter must pay rental for 
the equipment used in the operation of his road. Accordingly, equip- 
ment debts have been met in full even when ordinary first mortgage ob- 


27 Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, Ser. E., Sinking Fund, 4%4’s, 1922. 
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ligations have been cut down; (f,) finally, possible forfeiture of install- 
ments makes feasible an unusual profit to the bondholder, whether orig- 
inal vendors (lessors) or subsequent investors. In practice, however, 
cases of such default rarely occur. 

Other Features: These securities are generally issued in series at 
near their face value, from which the price fluctuates but little; another 
factor in this price stability of “equipments” is the fact that they are 
uniformly unlisted. Price quotations are on a basis somewhat higher 
than the average for many other bonds of equivalent security, and are 
very uniform at about 434 per cent. for all issues, irrespective of the 
financial status of the issuing company, which indicates their independent 
security above noted. 

As indicative of the proper extent of an issue of car trust certificates 
on a given number and kind of items—about ten per cent. to twenty per 
cent. of whose value is uniformly paid in cash at time of purchase—a 
table of average values for various common forms of rolling stock is here 
given as an approximate form of estimate merely: (a) Flat cars, about 
#350; (b) “gondola” flat cars, $450; (c) gondola “hopper” bottom, 
$500; (d) coke cars, $650; (e) stock cars, $750; (f) box cars, $800; 
(g) refrigerator cars, $850; (h) furniture cars, $900; (i) steel coal cars, 
$1,000; (j) baggage and express cars, about $900; (k) day coaches, 
$3,000; (l) buffet cars, about $5,000; (m) freight locomotives, $8,000 
to $9,000; passenger locomotives, $11,000 to $12,000. 


GROUP II. 


This group includes certain bonds which, as a class, sell on a little 
higher “basis” than those just considered, or about 414 per cent., be- 
cause of the extensive quantity—as distinct from the quality—of their 
security, which would also give it value as an asset if acquired on a 
default. 

The different bond types here presented are bound unusually close 
together by several characteristics common to each. The most notice- 
able feature is the broad and inclusive nature of their lien, which in 
practically every important case covers all the franchises and property, 
including sometimes also the equipment, owned by the company at the 
time of the bond issue, and often all property which may be acquired 
in the future as well. Accordingly, the emphasis in this group is rather 
upon extent than content, or on the quantity rather than the quality of 
the security, Again, these bonds may be, and commonly are, employed 
to a large extent for refunding uses, and are furthermore always given 
for larger totals than is essential merely to replace outstanding obliga- 
tions, the surplus being used to a limited amount per year, for improve- 
ments, betterments and enlargements. Hence, such issues are uniformly 
for large amounts, which assures them a wide market and a more or less 
popular demand. The chief danger to securities of this group lies in 
the broad and inclusive nature of their issue, which renders them liable 
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to be put out in excessive amount. Being commonly issued to meet cash 
requirements long in advance of their need for refunding purposes, 
they are at the former time often a junior lien on a greater or less por- 
tion of their pledged security, and must so continue as regards the 
property (as a whole) until the last underlying obligation has 
been refunded. In the event of a company’s financial embarrassment, 
the standing and treatment of any type of this group in a reorganization 
will depend on the relative order of its lien in the particular case. Either 
of these bonds may be found ahead of ecither, and their priority varies 
indefinitely in different instances. As a class, and aside from the first 
mortgage family, however, these types embrace a large part of trust 
and savings bank investments, and numbers sell on a 4 per cent. basis 
or even less. 

Whenever a bond of this group used for refunding purposes meets 
or comes to meet the requirements for a legal investment for trust 
funds, the effect on senior obligations such as first, divisional, extension, 
and similar mortgage bonds, is to automatically increase the number of 
such available for trust investments: this results from the provision that 
underlying bonds not in themselves legitimate for savings banks and 
similar institutions—commonly because of jnsufficient extent of their 
lien—nevertheless become lawful when ultimately refundable into a 
security which itself is so qualified. 


1.—GENERAL MortGaAcE Bonps. 


General mortgage bonds have been often issued in connection with 
reorganizations** to secure capital for improvements and additions, and 
are designed to distribute over a whole system charges incurred for the 
benefit of the whole. As the present tendency is to issue general mortgage 
bonds under ordinary conditions for different uses, the relative propor- 
tion of those put out under reorganization is lessened. 

Security, etc.: These bonds are commonly for long periods, and 
usually cover the entire line or plant owned by a company at the time 
the obligation is given, the lien of which is secondary to all liens in force 
on the property at that time. While, from the conditions of, and at the 
period of, their issue, general mortgage bonds are often not the best 
secured, yet where the terms of senior issues provide for their compul- 
sory retirement at maturity, or where they are so retired, the general 
bonds will automatically become first liens in the course of time. Plainly, 
some issues are much better than others, and the security of any such 


29, 28 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, General 4’s, 1995. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry., General 4’s, 1988. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, General 4%'s, 1992. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, General 3%’s, 1989. 
Chicago & North Western, General 3%’s, 1987. 
Erie, General Consolidate, 4’s, 1996. 

Northern Pacific, General 3’s, 2047. 

Norfolk & Western, General 6’s, 1931. 

Reading, General 4’s, 1997. 
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bonds can be learned only by reference to the co-existent and prior 
funded debts in a particular case. The degree of esteem in which the 
general mortgage bond is held will depend upon the priority of its 
claim: thus, in cases like the Atchison and Rock Island, the “generals” 
are secured very largely by first liens ;*® while in other instances, as the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the general lien has priority on but a minor 
portion® of the system. 


2.—ConsoLipATED Mortcace Bonps.*? 


As distinguished from general mortgage bonds consolidated mortgage 
bonds are issues not characteristically put out as part of a reorganize- 
tien plan, but under ordinary circumstances, while their general meaning 
is similar to the others of this group. The present tendency among 
large companies built up with repeated extensions and consolidations is 
to ultimately lessen and simplify the large number and variety of their 
existing bonds by the issue of a mortgage on the consolidated property, 
designed to refund the underlying liens at their maturity. 

Security, etc.: Accordingly, their security is ordinarily junior at the 
time of issue, especially when they are issued in adverce cf their use 
for refunding purposes to provide cash for improvements, betterments, 
ete. So far as they partake of a refunding nature, their security is 
identical with that of the earlier securities which they a1e to replace-— 
generally a direct lien on the property. When issued in greater amount 
than the total of the bonds which they are to refund, unless the new 
lien covers additional or more valuable property than that before in- 
cluded, the security is plainly inferior, even when all the former bonds 
have been retired. 

These bonds are of much shorter maturity than the general mortgage 
bonds, and sell on a somewhat higher basis. 


3.—Unirizep Morteace Bonps.*? 


Like consolidated, these bonds are authorized to facilitate the unifica- 
tion and consolidation under a single corporation of the various interests 
embraced in the system. These securities may or may not be in the 
nature of a refunding bond; but they are commonly issued with the 
purpose and in sufficiently large amounts to provide funds for the up- 


31 Central of Georgia, Consolidate 5’s, 1945. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 1st Consolidated 5’s, 1939. 
Chicago & Western Indiana, Consolidated 4’s, 1952. 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, Consolidated 5’s, 1952. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Consolidated 5’s, 1934. 
Missouri Pacific, Consolidated 6’s, 1920. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Consolidated 5’s, 1928. 
St. Louis & Southwestern, Consolidated 4’s, 1932. 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba, Cons. 6’s, 1932. 
Long Island, Unified 4’s, 1949. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, Unifying & Refunding 4’s, 1929. 
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building and betterment of the system. As a class, however, this type 
is not especially common, there being at present but few extant cases. 

Security, etc.: Commonly, these issues are a junior lien; though like 
the others of this group, they may become a prior claim:** thus the 
Louisville & Nashville bond in the illustration has become a savings 
bank investment and sells on about a 3.85 per cent. basis. 


4.—RerunpING Morteace Bonps.** 


These are issued primarily to retire existing prior or underlying liens 
at or before maturity, when the bond has a drawn feature, and therefore 
are of a duration equal to or exceeding the life of the longest term secu- 
rity which it is intended to replace. Such bonds are infrequently used 
for direct consolidation purposes, but are becoming one of the more com- 
mon types as earlier issues are replaced. 

Security, etc.: Collateral frequently forms a greater or less portion 
of refunding mortgage security, though this feature may be found in any 
of this group, especially the “consolidated.” While numerous savings- 
bank issues*® are found in this type, the proportion of that grade of in- 
vestments among refunding bonds is less than among the other members 
of this family, in which, as a class, they properly stand last, notwith- 
standing the comparatively low basis on which the illustrative bonds sell. 
While some of these rank high as to security, others owe their high stand- 
ing rather to their large issue, popular market, and the fact that they have 
reached the bare requirements for membership in the society of “legal 
investments.”’*6 

GROUP III. 


Group III contains those bonds which possess some attractive fea- 
ture other than the quality or quantity of the security. It is divided into 
two sub-groups: the first on about a 41% per cent. basis and distinguished 
by characteristic features given the bonds in the beginning by the issue 
company itself; the second sub-group is marked by features attached to 
the bonds after their issue and by another company, which frequently so 
improves their security that as a class they sell on a little lower basis 
than the first division, or about 414 per cent. 


1.—Sinx1nG Funp Bonps.** 


Such bonds provide by their terms of issue for a compulsory annual 
payment to the mortgage trustee of a certain sum of money to be re- 


Louisville & Nashville, Unified 4’s, 1940. 

Fitchburg (Boston and Maine), Refunding 4’s, 1925. 

Oregon Short Line, Refunding 4’s, 1929. 

Southern Pacific, First Refunding 4’s, 1949. 

Buffalo and Susquehanna, Refunding 4’s, 1951. 

Chicago and Alton, Refunding 3’s, 1949. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, Refunding 4’s, 1934. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg, Sinking Fund Equipment, 414’s, Ser. A.-E. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Iowa Division, S. F. 5’s, 1919. 
Chicago & Northwestern, Sinking Fund 5’s, & 6’s, 1929. 

Gulf & Ship Island, 1st Ref. & Ter., S. F. 5’s, 1952. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, General Mortgage S. F. 4%4’s, 1936. 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron, Col. S. F. Gold Loan 4’s, 1932. 
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peatedly used to gradually retire the outstanding bonds by purchase in 
the open market at a certain price, when possible, or by operation of a 
“drawn” provision, at or above par, or to be invested in certain other 
securities in accord with the contract directions, to supply a fund by 
which the debt may be canceled at its maturity. 

Security, etc.: The advisability of a sinking fund from the stand- 
point of a corporation has been sometimes questioned. From the invest- 
or’s standpoint the general proposition may be made that such a fund is 
a desirablé fact and, like the guarantee or serial maturity feature, ordi- 
narily strengthens the creditor’s security. The repeated reductions in 
fact or effect of this indebtedness proportionately and relatively strength- 
ens the security of the remaining bondholders. 

It has been claimed, however, that not only is such provision unde- 
sirable for the corporation, but entirely unnecessary and uncalled for on 
the investor’s part in the case of a strong corporation. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that all the strong companies of the Northwest have developed 
in connection with their sinking fund policy, until to-day they occupy 
almost an impregnable position. The sinking fund, besides constituting 
a safety fund for those particular bondholders, furnishes a proper outlet 
for the uncommonly large earnings of strong corporations. It may be 
claimed that exceptional earnings should be paid to shareholders rather 
than held as a trust fund for the benefit of a certain class of creditors. 
But where this latter course is followed, and the indebtedness propor- 
tionately reduced until the property is so far free from incumbrance, 
the sinking fund payments ultimately accrue to the benefit of the stock- 
holder through the resultant increase in the absolute value of his prop- 
erty, while in the meantime of protection to the bondholder. Further- 
more, unusually high dividends are never regularly paid to stockholders, 
but the surplus remains as an unappropriated fund which may be easily 
“juggled” by an unscrupulous management for their own advantage and 
the company’s possible detriment, when it has no predetermined use as 
in a sinking fund. Such a provision, accordingly, seems desirable to 
both bond and stockholder, even in the case of strong corporations. 

Where a weak company is concerned, the case from the investor’s 
standpoint is even more obvious. Other things being equal, that cred- 
itor will be the safest and best secured whose bond is backed with a sink- 
ing fund provision. It is claimed, however, that the operation of such a 
provision will likely embarrass such a company in depressed if not in 
ordinary times. So long as sinking fund payments constitute a fixed 
charge, such a condition is quite conceivable. But a corporation could 
easily be relieved from the pressure of too inflexible yearly charges, by 
making the sinking fund payments contingent like income bond interest, 
and at the same time cumulative to retain their forcefulness as an obliga- 
tion. A weak company might then temporarily “pass” the sinking fund 
peyment and so tide over a poor period; while if it were so feeble as to 
ke unable to make good the deferred sums in an “era of good times,” or 
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to refund the debt in the customary manner, it would be in evident need 
of a readjustment of its finances. 


2.—Catut Bonps.*®® 


This designation may be applied as a generic title to those securities 
whose terms of issue provide that any bonds of the series up to a certain 
amount may be repeatedly drawn by lot and redeemed at a fixed price, 
uniformly at a premium, on successive interest dates after a certain pe- 
riod has elapsed from the time of issue and prior to the final maturity 
of the series. 

Security, etc.: The feature is an incidental one that may be given to 
any bond of whatever security which is not affected thereby. As such 
bonds are uniformly floated at a figure less than their call price, the ef- 
fect of this characteristic is to lend a speculative value to the bonds from 
the possible profit in this respect. On the other hand, the fact that 
these bonds are subject to call and liable to be cancelled at any one of 
several times prior to their maturity, introduces into them an element of 
uncertainty which practically lessens their value for long-term or trust 
investments should the call price chance to be less than the purchase 
price; though the reverse is true under opposite conditions. The risk of 
recall generally prevents their purchase by trustees, when the market is 
above the call price, even when the securities are otherwise “legal invest- 
ments” for trust funds. The disadvantage to some investors of an un- 
certain early redemption is somewhat increased by the fact that call 
bonds cease to bear interest after the date given for their presentation 
for redemption. It should be added, however, that the corporation al- 
ways gives published notice of the results of every “drawing” for sev- 
eral weeks before the date set for the redemption of called bonds. 

As a type these issues are numerous, and commonly found where 
there is a sinking fund provision for bond redemption. 


3.—CoNVERTIBLE Bonps.*® 


Convertible bonds may be either secured or unsecured (see convert- 
ible debentures), and carry to the holder permission to exercise within a 


388 Chicago & Alton, First Lien 3%4’s, 1950, red. at par. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Iowa Div., 5’s, 1919, red. at 105. 
Chicago & Eastern Ill., Ref. & Imp., 4’s, 1955, red. at 102. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Ref. 4’s, 1934, red. at 105 until 1911. 
Kansas City Southern, Imp. Mortgage 4’s, 1926, red. 105. 
Louisville & Nashville, General 6’s, 1930, red. 110. 
Albany & Susquehanna, Convertible, 3%4’s, 1946. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Convertible 4’s, 1955. 
Delaware & Hudson, Convertible 4’s, 1916. 
Erie, Series A. & B. Convertible 4’s, 1953. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Convertible 3%’s, 1956. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Convertible 314’s, 1915. 
(See subject of stockholders’ ‘rights’ in book.) 
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definite period, uniformly somewhat subsequent to their issue, his option to 
exchange them at a determined ratio for stock shares of the same company. 

Security, etc.: Any specific lien of such issues must be general to be 
coextensive with the stock interest into which the bonds are convertible, 
and is commonly, therefore, junior, though perhaps senior upon some 
relatively unimportant property, occasionally supplemented by a claim 
against deposited bond and-stock collateral. Prior to their conversion 
their claim on earnings, being a fixed charge, naturally ranks ahead of 
preferred stock, while the chance of a large speculative profit from their 
conversion at a fixed figure into shares of higher market price is advo- 
cated as an attractive feature. This depends much upon whether they 
are issued in the forenoon of a period of prosperity, as in recent instances, 
or during its decline. At the time of these bond issues, the price quota- 
tion of the shares generally varies somewhat either way from that at 
which they may be taken in exchange for bonds, or the latter be “‘con- 
verted;” if, at this date, the price of the shares is higher than that at 
which conversion can be made, valuable rights accrue to the shareholders 
which must be added to the par value of the bonds to determine the price 
at which initial purchases can be made. After a certain interval, and 
during the alloted conversion period of about five to ten years or more, 
the. market price of the shares must stand higher than the conversion 
figure to offer any inducement for such exchange. In a season of in- 
creasing values this is quite possible and makes convertible bonds inviting 
to the speculative investor. 

Yet, even so, such bonds cannot be regarded as a first-class invest- 
ment because (a) provisions are seldom made to prevent an increase of 
a company’s stock, aside from and independent of that into which the 
bonds are convertible, to the consequent lessening of the market value of 
existing shares—a danger which has actually materialized in several in- 
stances; (b) the difficulty involved in keeping posted concerning the true 
value of the bonds as measured in terms of the shares into which they 
may be converted; and (c) their uncommonly wide price fluctuations, es- 
pecially when the possibility of conversion approaches, in accord with 
those of the stock for which they may be exchanged, and the correspond~ 
ing fact that they are one of the first bond types to be affected whenever 
a reaction sets in. 

Again, should the holder have failed or been unable to exchange his 
bond before the market declined below the conversion price, the bond 
will have lost its possible speculative value, will be unconverted, and the 
holder must then begin to look to his security. On this basis also they 
fall short of prime excellence because of the inferior character of their 
security and its consequent probable status in the event of liquidation. 

Because of the sympathetic price fluctuations, the basis of convertible 
bonds cannot be consistently estimated, unless the time and possibility 
of conversion are so remote as to practically eliminate the speculative 
feature due to convertibility. 
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4.—ParTICIPATING Bonps.*° 


These have small present significance. They are in general entitled 
to share or participate in certain specified rights or benefits which may 
accrue thereto. 

Security, etc.: These obligations, bearing a definite interest rate, are 
uniformly secured by hypothecated collateral, either mixed or single. 
As to basis, these issues were naturally on a parity with collaterals; 
though they might have enjoyed a somewhat higher return had the at- 
tractive feature of profit participation been realized. 


5.—Prorit-SuHarine Nortss.** 


The example given is the only issue of its kind listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. These are a direct obligation of the company 
secured by deposited collateral, in the proceeds of whose sale, above a 
certain price, the bond or noteholders are entitled to share equally with 
the company. 

Security, etc.: A first lien on the security deposited with the trustee; 
an additional, though uncertain, claim is that on one-half of the net profits 
which may accrue from sale of the security above a certain price—in the 
example at ninety-five per cent.—due from the trustees at maturity or re- 
payment of the obligations. The right is also reserved in this specific 
case to draw by lot at any time any amount of said bonds at par and in- 
terest; so that in case the collateral deposited becomes valuable enough 
to warrant a sale, it is not probable that the noteholders would receive 
therefor more than par. 


6.—Vot1ina Power Bonps.*? 


Voting power bonds are a rather unusual type which possess this 
compensatory privilege to enable creditors to share in the management 
for their own protection. 

Security, etc.: This depends upon the character of the particular 
bond, but the voting feature normally indicates a relatively weak securi- 
ty, which necessitates this attractive feature. 

In form, such bonds may be either coupon or registered; but actual 
registration of either is a preliminary essential to the exercise of this 
power, that the holders may be of record. 

Because of the variety of types to which this feature may apply, 
there is naturally wide difference in the return of different bonds in this 
class; the average in the illustrations given, however, is about 434 per 
cent. 


40 Oregon Short Line, Participating 4's, 1927; retired Feb., 1905. 
41 Underground Electric Railways of London, England, Profit Sharing Notes, 
5’s, 1908. 
42 Atlanta & Charlotte, 1st Mortgage 7’s, 1907. 
Erie R. R., Prior Lien 4’s, 1996. 
Erie R. R., General Lien 4’s, 1996. 
Wabash, Debenture A’s, 6’s, 1939. 
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7.—AssuMED Bonps.** 


Assumed bonds come into being when the obligor company leases, for 
a term not less than the life of the bonds assumed, or secures control of 
or purchases an auxiliary company with outstanding funded obligations 
all or part of which the former voluntarily undertakes itself to pay: (dis- 
tinguish the secondary liability of a guarantor company). 

Security, etc.: The specific lien of the bonds will normally remain un- 
changed, but the practical effect of such assumption in most cases will 
be to increase their security to an indefinite degree according to the pre- 
sumed greater strength and credit of the assuming company. The addi- 
tional security which is afforded by an assumption lies in the peculiar 
legal status of such an obligation; namely, that it becomes from the date 
it is given as binding on the assuming company as if it were a new mort- 
gage obligation of its own; hence, all its liabilities subsequently incurred 
stand junior to the assumption. In this it differs from the “guarantee,” 
which is a secondary liability, and whose value accordingly is repeatedly 
diminished by every additional burden undertaken by the guarantor. 

As a rule, these bonds are underlying securities of the better grade, 
as such are naturally the only kind which a company would be inclined 
to voluntarily assume. This is indicated by their average basis of a 
trifle over four per cent. 

Here also the new and additional agreement is evidenced by the sup- 
plemental indenture to that effect filed with the trustee, as in the case 
with guaranteed bonds. 


8.—GUARANTEED Bonps.*# 


Guaranteed bonds include those numerous obligations of subordinate 
companies whose principal or interest payments, or both, have been as- 
sured or guaranteed by a larger company by which they have been leased 
for a period at least coextensive with the life of the bond, or with or 
into which they have frequently been consolidated or absorbed by stock 
ownership. 

Security, etc.: While the specific property pledged is, of course, un- 
changed, the presumption is that the security, and consequently the value 
uf the bonds, is increased by, the additional guarantee. Its value, how- 
ever, rests first on the right of the guarantor to assume this new liability, 
or whether such act is within its legal powers, which the purchaser must 


43 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Fargo & Southern, ist 6’s, 1924. 
Maine Central, Penobscot & Shore Line, ist 4’s, 1920. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma, ist 5’s, 1942. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Housatonic, New Consol. 5’s, 1937. 
Norfolk & Western, Scioto Valley, 1st 4’s, 1989. 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul & Duluth, ist 5’s, 1931. 
Pennsylvania, West. Pennsylvania, Consolidated 4’s, 1928. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Schuylkill River, 1st guar. 4’s, 1925. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Big Sandy Ry., 1st guar. 4’s, 1944. 
Delaware & Hudson, Adirondack, 1st guar. 4%’s, 1942. 
Denver & Rio Grande, Rio Grande Southern, ist guar. 4’s, 1940. 
New York, Susquehanna & Western, Wilkesbarre & Eastern, Ist guar. 
Pennsylvania R. R., Allegheny Valley, 1st guar. 7’s, 1910. 
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decide; past adjudications seem to determine that when the guarantor 
has a pecuniary interest in the guaranteed company or will receive bene- 
fit from its guarantee, the latter is valid and not ultra vires; this idea in 
New York has been enacted into a statute which grants this power to cor- 
porations that own all the stock of another domestic corporation engaged 
in business of the same general character. 

Granted validity, the guarantee is the indorsement of the guarantor, 
which, while not a mortgage, has a claim on its assets prior to the rights 
of stockholders, and can be enforced by the bondholder even though the 
bonds themselves may be defective. 

The third element in this security is plainly the strength of the guar- 
antor, and particularly the amount of existing obligations which it has 
already or may thereafter issue or assume. 

In many cases sign of the guarantee does not appear on the bonds 
themselves, but is evidenced only by a supplemental agreement to that 
effect filed with the mortgage trustee. 

Many of these bonds are old-time issues which bear a high rate of 
interest and are closely held by investors. 


9.—Exempt Bonps.*® 


As a type exempt bonds include those which enjoy either, or both, 
the attractive features of (a) freedom from tazation in a holder’s hands 
within such commonwealths as may have so legislated, or, commonly, the 
state where the mortgage security is situated and the lien recorded; and 
(6) immunity of certain serial numbers of an issue from a provision 
which entitles the company to “draw” such bonds at a stated price and 
within a given time; thus, in the first illustration, all except the exempt 
bonds are subject to call after 1908 at par for the sinking fund. 

Security, etc.: The security may be as varied as the forms of bonds 
to which exemption may apply. Their particular advantage and attrac- 
tion in the first case is that the yield received is at once a net return, 
from which no deductions must be made by the investor, and therefore 
higher than that of a corresponding unexempt bond. Regarding tax ex- 
emption, however, it should be remembered that its advantage is of no 
avail to bondholders outside the jurisdiction where the privilege chanced 
to be granted. Furthermore, such exemptions are now more infrequent 
than formerly, when special charters for corporations were common. 

The practical effect of the second form of exemption is to increase 
the investment value when the “call” is below the market price, and 
therefore lowers the basis, by removal of the liability of an uncertain and 
early maturity. 

10.—Stampep Bonps.*é 


Such bonds have impressed or “stamped” upon them the mere memo- 
randum of the terms of any new or supplemental agreement between the 


~~ 45 Baltimore & Ohio, Prior Lien 314’s, 1925; also 1st Mortgage 4’s, 1948. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Burlington & Missouri River, Cons. 6’s, 1918. 
46 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Adjustment 4’s, 1995. 
3 
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company and its consenting creditors, by which the original provisions 
of their contract may have been modified or enlarged. The practice is a 
formal acknowledgment of the acquiescence of the individual bondholder 
to the new arrangement proposed by the company, and commonly indi- 
cates some mutually advantageous concessions by both parties to the ob- 
ligation. 

Security, etc.: The stamped feature may be applied to any type of 
corporation security, whose subsequent status as such will depend upon 
the effect thereon of the new agreement; thus a company may be unable 
according to the old terms of a mortgage on some acquired property to 
retire the obligation by purchase or “drawing’’*’ and so reduce fixed 
charges before the bonds’ maturity; in return for the grant of which new 
“call” or other privilege the company may offer a guaranty of principal 
or interest, or both, as compensation; or, in case of an “income” bond, may 
offer to convert the contingent interest charge into a certain one. Again, 
where the occasion for the “stamp” is the mere convenience*® of either 
party, as to supplement the coupons for a time extended obligation, the 
value of the security may not be affected by this feature; though in case 
of bonds extended at maturity the interest rate is likely to be reduced. 
A temporary compromise may furnish the grounds for the “stamped” 
peculiarity; the municipal bonds of Galveston furnish a clear example; 
the flood of 1900 so crippled the city that it was unable to pay its agreed 


interest charges; a compromise was effected, and the rate reduced to 244 
per cent. for five years, after which the debt was refunded. In other in- 
stances, the company may unconditionally guarantee the bonds at date of 
issue, when such fact will be properly recorded by an endorsement on the 


” 


securities themselves, rather than by a “stamp,” which indicates a subse- 
quent conditional contract. 
This feature is most commonly found, though not necessarily so, 


among income and other inferior classes of security. 
11.—Assentep Income Bonps.*® 


This term refers to ordinary income bonds whose interest has been 
made a definite and certain charge—instead of a contingent return like 
share dividends—in exchange or consideration for certain concessions 
by the income bondholders, as assent to a reduction of a nominal interest 
rate. Thus, in the example, the bondholders’ concession was assent to 
application of the “drawn” feature to their securities, or that they might 
thereafter be subject to call and redemption by lot. 

Security, etc.: This is practically unchanged except as qualified by 
such new terms as may be agreed to. The probable modifications are 
more likely to affect the bonds’ price and consequent yield than their 
security, as in the illustration. (See also stamped bonds.) 

(To be Continued.) 
"47 Connecticut Railway & Lighting, 4%4’s, 1951. 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, Income 5’s, 1934. 


48 Central of Georgia, Ist, 2d & 3d Income 5’s, 1945. 
49 Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham Income 5’s, 1934. 





THE PLANS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


By CHARLES A. CONANT, 


TREASURER OF THE MORTON TRUST COMPANY, AND AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF MONEY AND BANKING.” 


HE action of the Special Commission of the American Bankers’ 
T Association, which met recently in Washington, in agreeing upon a 
measure of currency reform, is of especial significance because 
of its unanimity. Such an agreement could probably not have been 
obtained two or three years ago. But the necessity for some change in 
existing conditions has been brought home so keenly to the business 
community during the last two autumns that the members of the com- 
mission felt compelled to sacrifice individual preferences to obtain re- 
sults. In so doing they showed the most generous disposition to waive 
cherished plans of their own and to accept the view of the majority as 
to the features of the proposed measure. 


GENESIs OF THE PRESENT CurRENCY REeForM MovEMENT. 


The present encouraging outlook for currency reform is the fruition 
of a long campaign, which may be said to have begun with the report of 
the Indianapolis Monetary Commission in the autumn of 1897. The 
principles of a bank-note currency were laid down in that report in a 
masterly manner and a plan was presented for such a currency, along 
with a plan for the retirement of the greenbacks and the strengthening 
of the gold standard. This was more of a programme than Congress 
could be expected to act upon at one time. Eventually, therefore, the 
gold standard part, to which the Republican Party was definitely 
pledged, was put into law by the Act of March 14, 1900. The Repub- 
lican National Convention of 1900 recognized the importance of cur- 
rency changes by a resolution in favor of “such monetary legislation as 
will enable the varying needs of the season and of all sections to be 
promptly met, in order that trade may be evenly sustained, labor steadily 
employed, and commerce enlarged.” 

The business of the country was so prosperous, however, that politi- 
cal leaders generally felt that it was sufficient to “let well enough alone.” 
Only when the pinch of high rates for money began to reach commer- 
cial interests in the autumn of 1905, and became acute again with the 
crop-moving season of 1906, did the general public awake to the fact 
that some change in the existing currency system was imperatively re- 
quired. Hence came the famous speech of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York in December, 1905, 
and the appointment of a Special Committee of the Chamber on the cur- 
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rency in March last. Their report was presented to the Chamber at its 
meeting early in October and was accepted by a large majority at the 
meeting in November. 

In the meantime the regular annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association was held at St. Louis in mid-October. While 
there was some attempt to secure the adoption of particular plans, it was 
the general opinion that so vast a subject could not be disposed of at 
one or two sittings of the convention and that it was better to refer it to 
a commission of the highest character for further consideration. Hence 
came the commission of fifteen, headed by the Hon. A. B. Hepburn, presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, which held its sittings in Washington 
during the week beginning November 12, and made the report which is 
attracting so much attention throughout the country. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION. 


The commission of the American Bankers’ Association was an espe- 
cially strong one. It is evidence of the keen interest taken in the sub- 
ject that while the members were all men of large affairs, there was not 
a single absentee at any of the sittings. Mr. Hepburn, the chairman, is 
not only one of the leading bankers of New York, representing an insti- 
tution with hundreds of country correspondents, but his varied experience 
as State Superintendent of Banking, as Comptroller of the Currency, 
and as vice-president of the Nationa] City Bank and as president of the 
Chase National Bank, have made him acquainted with all sides of the 
banking problem. Mr. James B. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, with its wide ramifications all over the West, spoke not 
only from a long experience in America, but from an education in bank- 
ing in Canada, where the system of uncovered note issues has long pre- 
vailed. Other members of the commission represented the varied inter- 
ests of national, state, private and savings banks in the South and West 
as well as the East. Mr. John L. Hamilton, the retiring president of 
the American Bankers’ Association, was also chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the association. As a private banker he stood apart from 
any selfish interest in the new currency, and as the intimate friend of 
Speaker Cannon of the House of Representatives, he wielded an influ- 
ence of importance on the committee. 

The measure agreed upon may, therefore, be regarded as the mature 
conclusions of some of the ripest students in the country on the subject 
dealt with. While only the outlines of a bill were formulated, the dis- 
cussion involved a pretty careful consideration of all the contingencies 
affecting the different elements of the problem—the security for the 
notes, the rate of tax necessary to induce issues of notes when they 
were needed and to drive them out of circulation when not needed, and 
the manner of building up the safety fund in its early stages. The 
members of the commission realized from the beginning that their mis- 
sion was to frame a measure which would meet the commercial needs of 
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the country rather than for the benefit of bankers as such. While twenty 
and forty per cent. money may afford large profits to bankers for the 
moment, the fact seemed to be appreciated by every member of the com- 
mission that such rates hampered the industrial progress of the country 
and would not redound in the long run to the benefit of the banks, which 
are the handmaids of commerce. Hence the effort was made to fix the 
tax upon notes so high that there should not be any unusual profit in 
taking them out and that they should only come out when rates for 
money began to stiffen. 


FuNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES CONSIDERED. 


In framing a currency measure to meet existing conditions several 
fundamental principles must be followed if such a measure is to be 
sound. These principles were either definitely formulated by the com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ Association or were embodied in their 
plan as a natural consequence of banking experience. Among them may 
be set forth: 

(1) Any measure adopted should guard against undue inflation. 

(2) Any measure adopted should guard against impairing the mar- 
ket price of United States bonds. 

(3) Any measure adopted should provide adequate means for prompt 
redemption of notes. 

(4) Any measure adopted should ensure the safety of the notes in 
case of the failure of the issuing bank. 

(5) Any measure adopted should link the notes to the gold supply, 
so that the ratio of notes to gold could not become excessive. 


I.— PREVENTION OF INFLATION. 


It is a fundamental principle of a bank-note currency that if it is 
redeemable in coin on demand at sufficient and convenient redemption 
points, it cannot be issued in excess. This would be true, theoretically 
at least, if no restriction were put upon the issue of notes by the provis- 
ions for redemption to be discussed hereafter. In introducing a new 
form of currency into this country, however, it is natural and desirable 
that some tangible limit of issue should be fixed. This was accomplished 
in the plan of the Chamber of Commerce by limiting the notes which 
could be issued under taxes up to four per cent. to fifteen per cent. of 
the capital of a national bank and by limiting issues at five and six per 
cent. to the amount of ten per cent. of the capital in each case. The 
plan of the commission of the American Bankers’ Association differs 
from this in detail, but not greatly in substance. The maximum possi- 
ble issues of new notes under the commission plan are 3714 per cent. of 
capital, but only twenty-five per cent. may be issued under a tax of two 
and a half per cent. and 1214 per cent. under a tax of five per cent. 
The net profit to be derived from circulation is affected, however, by 
another factor in which the plan of the commission differs from that of 
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the Chamber of Commerce. This is in requiring reserves of legal ten- 
der money against outstanding notes in the same ratio as such reserves 
are required against deposit liabilities. 

One of the effective limitations upon the issue of notes is the rate of 
profit to be derived from the issue. It is necessary that there should be 
sufficient profit to induce banks to take out notes when rates for capital 
become high; but it is essential that the profit should not be so high as 
to keep the notes in circulation when rates for capital have fallen. The 
profit under the plan of the commission will not greatly exceed that de- 
rived from the existing circulation upon bond-secured notes, but as the 
uew notes are in a sense supplementary to those based upon bonds, the 
additional profit would not require any new investment in bonds and 
would probably be sought by the banks through the issue of notes when 
interest rates rose to five or six per cent. The notes taxed five per cent. 
could not be issued profitably until rates for the loan of capital were 
more than six per cent., because of the loss of jnterest on the legal- 
tender reserve required and the cost of issue and redemption. 

The maximum authorized issues of notes on existing bank capital 
would be about $289,000,000 under the Chamber of Commerce plan and 
about $309,000,000 under the plan of the Bankers’ Association. Neither 
of these calculations, however, presents the effects of the plans fairly, 
because they lump the currency issued under a high tax with that issued 
under a low tax. The maximum under the Chamber of Commerce plan 
taxed up to a rate of four per cent. would be about $124,000,000; under 
the Bankers’ Association plan the maximum which could be issued under 
a tax of two and a half per cent. (or any rate below five per cent.) would 
be about $207,000,000. Under no conceivable circumstances could the 
legal maximum of notes be in actual circulation at any one time, since 
there would always be notes in process of redemption and transmission, 
and there would always be banks which would fail to avail themselves 
of their power of issue. The two plans compare thus in the authorized 
maximum circulation at different rates of taxation, taking national bank- 
ing capital as $826,000,000, as of June 18, 1906: 


Mazimum Limits of Proposed Issues. 
Rate of taxation, Chamber of American Bankers’ 
per cent. Commerce. Association. 
$41,300,000 


41,300,000 
41,300,000 
82,600,000 
82,600,000 


$289,100,000 $309,750,000 
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II.—ProtectTiInG THE MarKeET For UNITED States Bonps. 


The market for United States bonds would be abundantly protected 
under either the plan of the Chamber of Commerce or the plan of the 
Bankers’ Association. In both cases national banks must have certain 
amounts of bonds in order to take out the new circulation, except that 
in the plan of the Bankers’ Association they may issue the highly taxed 
emergency currency without regard to their holdings of bonds. 

The essential difference in regard to the bonds between the two plans 
is that under the Chamber of Commerce plan the same proportion of 
bonds—fifty per cent. of capital—must be held by any national bank 
as a preliminary requisite to taking out any of the new circulation. In 
the plan of the Bankers’ Association the issue of new circulation is pro- 
portional to the bonds held—forty per cent. of the bonds, without ref- 
erence to whether the amount held is large or small, except that the total 
new circulation cannot exceed twenty-five per cent. of capital. The re- 
result of these provisions is that in order to obtain the maximum of new 
circulation authorized a national bank with a capital of $100,000 would 
be able to issue $25,000 (twenty-five per cent. of capital) in the new 
notes, while holding $62,500 in bond-secured circulation, making up a 
total of $87,500. 

Then would come the question, under the limitation of gross circula- 
tion to the amount of capital (which the Bankers’ Association plan leaves 
in force), whether the additional $12,500 which might be issued should 
be issued upon bonds or under the five per cent. emergency tax. It is 
probable that a different answer to this question would be given by dif- 
ferent banks according to their present holdings of bonds. If those 
holdings should equal $75,000 or more, at the time when a law of this 
kind took effect, such banks would probably elect, at least for a time, to 
maintain a circulation of $75,000 secured by bonds and to issue $25,000 
in the new currency when there was a demand for it. On the other 
hand, if their bond holdings should not exceed $62,500, they would 
probably leave the vacuum to be filled by the emergency circulation in 
case of need. 

The bank which maintained its maximum of bond-secured circulation, 
after availing itself of the new circulation related to the bonds, would 
be without any new resource for meeting emergencies. Those banks, 
on the other hand, which have a smaller proportion of bonds would 
probably not avail themselves at all of the privilege of issuing twelve 
and a half per cent. of their capital under a tax of five per cent. until 
rates for money exceeded six per cent. They would then have a reserve 
power of issue, independent of that based upon the notes taxed at two 
and a half per cent. Taking the banks as a whole, or upon the average, 
they are in this latter position and would have a large reserve power of 
issuing notes to meet emergencies. In a few cases, however, the amount 
of their bond-secured circulation is such that if they kept it out and 
also the credit circulation allowed under a tax of two and a half per 
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cent., they would have no reserve resource for meeting emergencies. 

The provisions made in both plans are made with some reference to 
the amount of bonds now pledged to secure circulating notes. Under 
the plan of the Chamber of Commerce committee the mandatory require- 
ment that a bank shall have fifty per cent. of its capital in bonds in order 
te secure supplementary notes would absorb for all the banks about 
$413,000,000 in bonds. The bonds pledged by the banks to secure cir- 
culation on November 1, 1906, were $529,653,180. Many banks have 
more than fifty per cent. of their capital invested in bonds, but as the 
circulation authorized by the Chamber of Commerce plan is independ- 
ent of the amount of bonds held, provided the preliminary requirement 
of fifty per cent. is met, it is probable that most of the banks would re- 
tain, for a time at least, their present bond-secured circulation. It would 
not be desirable that the mandatory requirement should be fixed at a 
point which would absorb all the bonds, since that would embarrass banks 
which do not now hold fifty per cent., and, even if the existing bonds 
were evenly distributed, would put the national bank system in a straight 
jacket by making it difficult for new banks to obtain the necessary bonds 
tc begin business. 

Under the plan of the Bankers’ Association the amount of bonds re- 
quired to cover the maximum circulation would be about $516,250,000, 
or only $23,250,000 less than the amount now held. Obviously this 
would not result in throwing any appreciable amount of bonds on the 
market to make room for new notes. If any bonds were thus thrown 
upon the market, they would be absorbed by banks having a deficient 
stock and by new banks in process of formation. 


III.—Improvep Repemption FaAcitities. 


The Chamber of Commerce and the Bankers’ Association Commis- 
sion were united upon the proposal that redemption facilities should be 
materially improved if the banks were to be allowed to issue notes upon 
their general credit. The Chamber of Commerce plan proposes that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may designate existing sub-Treasuries and 
some additional points as redemption agencies. Bank notes are to be 
redeemable at such agencies, under direct charge of the Government, as 
under existing law. 

The Bankers’ Commission have taken a more advanced step towards 
sound banking theory in providing for the management of redemption, 
under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency, by the banks 
themselves. Such arrangements must include a redemption agent to be 
designated at redemption centres, but the redemption may be made 
through a bank, acting through the clearing-house, instead of through the 
cumbersome machinery of the Government. It is an important depar- 
ture from existing practice and it is possible that difficulties will be 
raised by Government officials, but if the plan can be carried out it will 
be a long step towards a scientific bank-note currency. 
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This matter of adequate redemption facilities is one of the most im- 
portant features of both the new plans. It is such facilities which keep 
the Canadian bank-note system responsive to the needs of business and 
drive the notes home for retirement when they cease to be needed. It 
was believed after thorough discussion in both committees that under 
proper redemption facilities notes could be kept in circulation whatever 
the apparent profit upon them, if they were not required for use. The 
bank which undertook to force out its issues in the face of a sluggish 
demand for currency would encounter such constant return of its notes 
through the redemption agencies and would be called upon, therefore, so 
constantly to replenish its redemption funds, that the effort would soon 
be abandoned as hopelessly unprofitable. It does not require an ex- 
cessive tax under the Canadian system and did not require it under the 
old Suffolk system, to compel rapid redemption of notes and to prevent 
issues beyond business needs. 


IV.—SaFrety oF THE Proposep Issues. 


The safety of the proposed new note issues is amply provided for un- 
der both the Chamber of Commerce and the Bankers’ Commission plans. 
Under the Chamber of Commerce plan the proceeds of all taxes, includ- 
ing those on existing notes, were to be paid into a guaranty fund from 
the date of the passage of the new law. Under the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion plan the taxes levied upon the new notes only are to be paid into the 
fund, but in order to guard against its sudden depletion before it attains 
an imposing total, the banks are to advance to the fund five per cent. of 
the amount of notes for which they may apply, and this advance is to 
remain in the custody of the Treasury until the accumulations of the fund 
permit the amount to be reimbursed. It was thought advisable, after full 
discussion, to require this fund to be paid and redeemed upon the maxi- 
mum amount of notes for which a bank might apply, even though it 
might subsequently reduce its outstanding issues. It would not meet 
the case to keep the fund proportional to the outstanding issues, since 
it might be reduced to a small amount between crop-moving seasons; but 
eventually, as all statistics of bank mortality show, the proceeds of the 
tax would fully meet all losses and build up such a fund that the original 
advance could be reimbursed, from time to time, to the banks without 
impairment. In view of these provisions, it was not thought necessary 
to make the notes a first lien upon assets. They will share ratably with 
other claims, but the Treasury will redeem from the guaranty fund the 
notes of any failed bank and will then stand on behalf of the fund in 
the position of other claimants upon the assets as they are liquidated. 


V.— Reserve Requirep AcAinst THE New Notes. 


One of the most important steps taken by the Bankers’ Association 
Commission to put the new currency on a scientific basis was the provis- 
ion that the same reserves should be held against the new notes as are 
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held against deposits. This is the logical consequence of the position 
taken by the commission—that the note obligation is substantially of the 
same character as the deposit obligation and that the same reserve should 
be held to meet it. This provision was not embodied in the Chamber of 
Commerce plan, because it was felt that the cash on hand to pay deposits 
would be ample to meet any demand for the redemption of notes, but it 
would probably be admitted, even by members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee, that the provision is sound and logical if it does not 
impose unnecessary burdens upon the issue of notes. 

It is a long step towards a sound system to establish a definite rela- 
tionship between notes and legal-tender money. It would be better if 
the relationship were direct between notes and gold; but now that the 
legal-tender paper money of the United States is strictly limited in 
amount, like the secured issues of the Bank of England, the difference 
between a reserve of legal-tender money and a reserve of gold is less 
serious than it would have been from 1893 to 1897. A system which 
thus rests upon a legal-tender reserve instead of hypothecated securities 
puts the American bank-note system upon a sound basis. It will have a 
good educational effect in disabusing the minds of the public of the idea 
that hypothecated securities are as good as the standard money of the 
country as a guaranty for the payment of notes on demand. 

A weakness of the bond-secured currency, which might have proved 
serious if large additional issues of bonds were made in time of war, is 
that the bonds are not related to the-gold stock of the world. The ex- 
pansion of bond-secured circulation might go on indefinitely, with large 
issues of bonds and without adequate provisions for redemption, and 
would not call for any increase in gold reserves. On the contrary, the 
tendency of such expansion would be to expel gold. Under the system 
of requiring legal-tender reserves, however, in fixed proportion to note 
issues, an increase of note issues must be supported by an increase in the 
stock of gold and when the gold stock falls note issues must be corre- 
spondingly reduced. This js the golden key to a sound bank-note cur- 
rency. The committee of the Bankers’ Association is to be congratu- 
lated upon establishing this principle as a fundamental one in propos- 
ing a new system of note issue. It tends to complete the work done by 
the Gold Standard Act of 1900 and points towards the day when the 
American monetary system shall be related to the free movment of capi- 
tal and gold throughout the world by consisting of gold as standard 
money and notes convertible into gold on demand as the expansible and 
contractible element of the currency. 


GREAT INCREASE IN BANK RESOURCES 


pee the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1906 it ap- 

pears that the aggregate resources of all reporting banks increased 
in 1904 over 1903, $895,700,000; in 1905 over 1904, $1,719,400,- 
000: and 1906 over 1905, $1,229,400,000. The increase for the ten 
years ended June 30, 1906, amounted to $10,597,700,000. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
HON. WM. B. RIDGELY, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


HE Comptroller again most respectfully and earnestly calls the 
attention of Congress to the necessity of a change jn the national 
currency and renews the recommendations made in his report of 

December 1, 1902, that the national-banks be authorized to issue a por- 
tion of their circulation as uncovered notes as the best means of adding 
to this circulation the greatly needed quality of elasticity. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the laws be amended so as to allow 
of the following changes: 

All national banks which have been in operation for not less than 
two years and which have an unimpaired surplus of not less than twenty 
per cent. of their capital stock to be permitted to issue not to exceed fifty 
per cent. of the amount of their bond-covered notes in notes uncovered by 
bond deposits. 

To protect these notes the banks to carry the same reserves as against 
deposits, in gold or its equivalent. In reserve banks this would be 
twenty-five per cent. and in all others fifteen per cent. of the outstand- 
ing notes. 

These notes to be further protected by a guarantee fund of five per 
cent., to be deposited by the issuing bank with the Treasurer of the 
United States before any are issued. 

Out of this guarantee fund all such gold-reserve notes to be redeemed 
on demand. 

The guarantee fund to be kept good by a graduated tax on the gold- 
reserve notes, beginning at a rate of not over 214 per cent. per annum. 

Every bank issuing gold-reserve notes to be required to provide 
means of redemption for such notes in every reserve and central reserve 
city, and also such other points as may be designated. 

These points to be so numerous and convenient as to put every na- 
tional bank within twenty-four hours of a redemption centre. 

The provision limiting the retirement of the present bond-secured 
notes to $3,000,000 per month not to apply to gold-reserve notes, and 
this limit to be repealed or greatly extended, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in its application to bond-secured notes. 

There are several special reasons why such elasticity is very neces- 
sary to our currency system. There is no other country where there is 
such a great variation in the amount of currency needed for current cash 
transactions, owing to the vast extent of our territory, our varied inter- 
ests and enormous business, and the great value of crops and products 
which have to be moved at certain seasons, calling for very large and 
varying amounts of cash. There is no good way to provide this needed 
elasticity but by means of bank notes, if they can be made quickly avail- 
able when and where needed and as quickly redeemed and retired when 
the work is done and the demand for them ceases. 
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In our system all the elasticity must be supplied by the bank notes. 
There is and can be no periodical variation in the amount of coin and 
coin certificates in circulation which can in any way respond to varia- 
tions in demand. The volume of our Government legal-tender notes is 
absolutely fixed by statute and cannot be varied to meet changing con- 
ditions. Since all the elasticity jn our supply of currency must come 
from the bank notes, it is therefore of vital importance that they be given 
this quality in the highest degree possible consistent with safety. This 
should be done with the greatest possible care, in order that the essen- 
tial qualities of safety and uniformity in value which our bank notes 
have always had in so marked a degree shall not be lost or impaired, but 
if this currency can be made more elastic without danger of losing these 
qualities it should be done at once. 

The autumn of each year makes more apparent the urgent necessity 
of some additional facility or means by which the demand for crop- 
moving funds can be supplied to the people without derangement of all 
the business and financial affairs of the country. There is no possi- 
bility that this can be supplied except by Congressional legislation. It 
is a‘ question which involves the welfare and prosperity of every section 
of our land, and every man, woman and child in the United States. 

As has been so often said, there is no flexibility or elasticity in our 
currency. The necessity for this is always most acutely felt in the late 
summer and early autumn, or at the crop-moving time. The two ways 
in which the demand for funds then manifests itself are in a demand for 
an increase of deposits requiring more reserve money, and for cash or 
currency to make cash payments. This latter demand has to be largely 
met by money which would otherwise be available for reserve. The 
withdrawal of this reserve money reduces the reserves when they should 
increase, and after it is no longer needed for cash payments, the money 
returns to reserves and tends to inflate loan credits and jnduce specu- 
lation. 

The real solution of the problem is to enable the banks to supply 
for the cash transactions bank notes not available for reserves, and which 
therefore do not contract loans when paid out and do not inflate them 
when they return. 

Considering for the moment the supply of crop-moving funds, which 
is the real critical point in this question: When the harvests first begin 
in the South and Southwest, the banks at once feel two demands; first, 
for loans to the people who must provide funds to buy the products of 
the farm and plantation; second, for currency to pay the wages of labor 
and to pay for such products as must be paid for in actual cash, and not 
by a transfer of credits by check. This demand for loans to be kept on 
deposit makes more reserve money necessary for the banks to hold, and 
at the same time they must supply more currency for cash transactions. 
It would seem therefore perfectly axiomatic and apparent to anyone 
that the best way to meet the situation would be to keep in the banks all 
the money which can properly be used for reserve and to supply for 
eash transactions currency which will answer all necessary requirements, 
be just as safe, just as convenient, and just as good in every way, but 
which is not available as bank reserves. This can be done simply, easily 
and automatically by the proper use of the right kind of bank notes, and 
in no other way. 
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The increase in credits necessary for crop moving is perfectly legiti- 
mate, as well as necessary. To supply such credits is one of the prime 
functions of a bank and among the greatest services it can perform. 
There could be no better basis of credit than the productions of such 
enormous wealth as our people gather every year from our wonderfully 
productive lands. This is the ideal business for banks, and the ideal 
way for such business to be done for the people is through a good sys- 
tem of banks with facilities for granting credits and making the value 
of the products immediately available to those who have produced them, 
either in deposits to be checked against, or in currency for cash pay- 
ments, at the option of the people, not of the banks. 

For such advances as are made by the banks, there is a prompt and 
sure pay day, as there is an immediate cash market for everything which 
is produced. The people who have raised the products, those who want 
to buy and trade in them, and those who wish to procure and store them 
for future use, are entitled to these credits, and are entitled to such a 
banking system as will supply them as needed, without friction or delay 
and with the least possible derangement of the other business of the 
country. 

There should be no limit to the amount of credits created for crop 
moving but the judgment of each bank as to the credit it shall give to 
its customers, subject to the limitations of the banking laws and the 
amount of reserve money it can provide to safeguard its deposits and 
maintain its legal reserve. This is true not only of the banks in the 
farming communities directly in communication with the crop move- 
ment, but also those in all the larger cities designated as reserve and 
central reserve cities. The whole volume of the deposit credits of the 
country should be, and is, limited only by the total amount of reserve 
money available, and the amount granted by each bank is limited only 
by the judgment of its officers and the amount of its cash reserve. There 
is no urgent need of present legislation on the subject of this reserve 
money. The ideal reserve would be gold or gold certificates imme- 
diately convertible into gold, but our business is now all adjusted to the 
use of what is termed in the statutes “lawful money,” and as our various 
kinds of lawful money are now kept as good as gold, they may all prop- 
erly be used as bank reserves and considered practically as gold re- 
serves. 

As we have seen, then, the banks are free, as they should be, to in- 
crease and reduce their deposit credits up to the limit of their available 
reserves. If they were also at liberty to either increase or reduce their 
bank-note credits, within safe limits and under proper regulations, so 
they could supply the varying amount of currency needed by their cus- 
tomers for cash transactions, the whole financial machinery for supply- 
ing the crop-moving funds would be complete. 


FuNDAMENTAL PrincipLes To Be Kept 1n MInp. 


In considering these questions there are a few fundamental princi- 
ples which should be clearly kept in mind. They are not new—few, if 
any, good financial ideas are; novelty is one of the least desirable quali- 
ties in currency plans. We are apt, however, to lose sight of these prin- 
ciples or confuse their application. 
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There are two general uses for money or currency in modern busi- 
ness. 

The first is for bank reserves, against deposits or note circulation, 
and for this use gold or its equivalent only should be employed. 

The second is for daily cash transactions. This is the proper field 
for the use of bank notes. 

There is no essential difference between a bank-deposit credit and a 
bank-note credit. 

They should be kept as nearly identical as possible by legislation. 
It should be the free option of the customer of the bank to use either 
one, and it should, as far as possible, be made a matter of indifference 
to the bank as to which one the customer does use. This may be prac- 
tically accomplished by requiring the-same reserve for note credits as 
deposit credits, and by providing for such redemption that the two classes 
of credits may be daily interchangeable. 

This latter is the vital principle of the whole matter, and if we can 
so change our national currency laws that the banks are still free to 
expand or contract their credits in response to the demands of their cus- 
tomers and the amount of reserves available and can then supply these 
credits to their customers either as note credits or deposit credits, in- 
stantly convertible from one to the other at the convenience of the cus- 
tomers, without danger to either the customer or the banks, the main 
problem of our currency will be solved. 

The credit system, with all necessary machinery for deposit credits, 
is already in satisfactory operation. We need only to add to it proper fa- 


cilities for note credits. The question is: Can it be safely done, and if so, 
how? Unless its safety can be fully demonstrated it would be very 
unwise to make any change in our national currency, for whatever their 
faults are or may have been our bond-covered national-bank notes have 
always had the prime requisite of absolute safety and uniformity in 
value. 


Goup-Reserve Bank Nores. 


The Comptroller is of the opinion, however, and believes it can be 
absolutely demonstrated, that such a change as is necessary can be made 
without any danger whatever and the necessary elasticity added to our 
bank-note currency by allowing the banks to issue a portion of their 
notes uncovered by a bond deposit, protecting them by other methods 
which will insure their being just as good and safe in the hands of the 
note holders and allow of such daily expansion or contraction as will 
make the total volume of our currency responsive to the needs of trade, 
with great resulting benefit and no corresponding disadvantage to our 
currency system. 

In any plans for making this change it is necessary to utilize the 
present bond-secured currency. We should not if we could do any- 
thing to radically change or do away with the present notes. The most 
conservative and practicable plan seems to be to make no change what- 
ever in the present national bank circulation, but to allow the national 
banks to issue in addition to the present notes a certain percentage of 
notes uncovered by bond deposits, but against which the banks should 
be required to hold in gold or its equivalent the same reserves as are 
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now held against deposits, and at the same time to so add to the laws 
and regulations in regard to redemption as to provide very ample re- 
quirements and means for redemption and retirement. 

This redemption machinery can be made so complete and the re- 
demption centers can be so numerous and convenient as to compel con- 
stant and frequent redemption of the uncovered gold-reserve notes. It 
should also be part of this plan to provide a guarantee fund for the 
payment of these uncovered gold-reserve notes. Each bank should be 
required to pay into this fund five per cent. of its uncovered notes before 
they are issued. This fund should be maintained by a tax on the un- 
covered circulation. Forty or fifty per cent. of the amount of the bond- 
covered notes might be ultimately issued as uncovered gold-reserve notes 
with entire safety. The Comptroller would suggest, however, that the 
authorization be gradual, at the rate, say, of twenty per cent. the first 
year and an increase of ten per cent. each year until fifty per cent. of 
the bond-covered notes is reached. 

Under this plan the safeguards to take the place of the bond deposit 
are. first, the guarantee fund, deposited before the notes are issued and 
maintained by a tax on the notes; next, the reserve to be held by the 
banks, in gold or its equivalent, in the same proportion as now required 
against deposits. In addition to this, there is added safety jn the fact 
that the notes are limited by law to a maximum percentage of the notes 
of the bank of issue, and would be further limited by such ample facili- 
ties for redemption that the total amount of uncovered gold-reserve notes 
at any time in circulation would be exactly the amount the people re- 
quire and will keep in their hands for cash transactions. 

Any change in the law should apply uniformly to all national banks 
in good standing, except that the uncovered gold-reserve notes should 
only be issued by banks which have been organized and in operation 
for at least two years and have an unimpaired surplus of at least 
twenty per cent. of their capital stock. Authority should also be given 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to veto the issue of any such notes by any one or all of 
the banks. 

Any bank which was known to be in a bad condition could thus be 
prevented from issuing the notes, and the issue confined to good solvent 
banks, which could properly be trusted to protect them. 


REDEMPTION. 


The essential feature in any good system of bank notes is constant 
and frequent redemption. Under our present bond-secured system we 
have practically no inducement for redemption, and no real redemption 
at all. The notes come to the Treasury and are reissued or replaced 
with new notes about once every two years, but this is no real redemp- 
tion, such as is contemplated in this plan. 

If the uncovered gold reserve notes are authorized, every national 
bank issuing them should be required to have a redemption agent in 
every reserve city and at enough points in addition to those now desig- 
nated as reserve cities, to insure that any bank on the line of a railway, 
with ordinary mail facilities, could reach a redemption centre within 
twenty-four hours. The result of this would be that whenever any bank 
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received the note of another, unless there was a demand for it that day, 
from its customers for current cash in addition to the demand for its 
own notes, the note would be sent to be redeemed and made available 
as reserve. 

The notes on reaching the redemption centre could be cleared like 
checks through a clearing house, and the balances either remitted as 
currency or transferred for credit in reserve or central reserve cities. 
Each bank which issued uncovered gold reserve notes would thus have 
to face every day the redemption of some of its notes and be prepared 
for it. Self-interest as well as the law would compel them to carry 
the necessary reserves. The advantage of keeping its own notes in cir- 
culation would make each bank alert to pay out only their own, as long 
as they had them on hand, and to send notes of other banks to the near- 
est redemption centre for the credit of their account against their own 
notes which would be presented there. The number and location of the 
redemption centres would insure that every gold reserve note as soon as 
there was any decrease in the demand for it for current cash transac- 
tions, would at once start on its way for redemption. In this way the 
net results of the transactions of each bank with its own customers 
would immediately be felt, and the amount of the uncovered gold re- 
serve notes in circulation would be exactly determined by the demand 
for them for current cash transactions. If the people wanted notes 
and would keep them in circulation, they would stay out; if they no 
longer needed them, and began to turn them into the banks, they would 
at once be redeemed. The volume of notes in circulation would be im- 
mediately and exactly responsive to the demands of the “people, and the 
needs of business. 

This is the only way to accomplish this result, and it will result in a 
far better regulation of the amount of circulating notes needed than any 
tax or any arbitrary regulation, either by law or the discretion of any 
executive officer. This is the result of experience everywhere such a 
system has been tried, and a careful study of all the elements and forces 
involved makes it clear that the requirement of a gold reserve and prompt 
and constant redemption would make the proposed gold-reserve notes 
quickly and exactly responsive to the demands of business, and the 
national banks could and would thus supply such notes as are needed 
just when and where they are needed. 

In the discussion in regard to elastic bank notes, it is frequently 
urged that the redemption of the notes of the national banks would 
be interfered with and possibly be made insufficient to accomplish the 
results claimed for it, by the fact that many of the notes would soon 
come into the possession of state and private banks, which would have 
no inducement to forward them for redemption, and would therefore 
not sort them out for that purpose, but carry them in their own reserves. 

This difficulty could be met by allowing all banks, whether national 
or not, to have the same privilege of forwarding notes to redemption 
centres, and receiving credit for them there, which they might have 
transferred for credit at the different sub-Treasuries or in the reserve 
or central reserve cities. There would be no practical difficulty in the 
way of making this arrangement, which would result in state and pri- 
vate banks having the same inducement to sort out the notes and to for- 
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ward them for redemption as national banks would have. This would 
make the redemption perfectly complete and automatic and accomplish 
just exactly the result which is desired from it. 

Another impediment to redemption which has been suggested is the 
holding of national bank notes by state banks and trust companies, 
between ‘which and the national banks whose notes were held there was 
some community of ownership or some arrangement in regard to the 
holding of notes. This might be done in some cases, but we must give 
the managers of such banks and trust companies credit for good busi- 
ness judgment and prudence, and assume that the reserves to be held 
by them are for the purpose of protecting their banks. No prudent or 
careful banker would, therefore, hold as any considerable part of his 
reserve notes which in case of any trouble or crisis would simply be a 
liability of the bank in which he was interested, which would add to 
their difficulties in time of trouble, instead of being a source of strength. 
While there might be occasional instances where the gold-reserve notes 
would be so held, the aggregate amount cannot possibly be enough to 
seriously interfere with the scheme of redemption, or prevent its work- 
ing as outlined, as a whole, with entire satisfaction. 


Sarrty or Goup-Reserve Nores. 


The ample redemption of the uncovered gold-reserve notes and the 
prohibition of their use for bank reserves insures that the people and 
not the banks shall determine what quantity of them shall be kept in 
circulation. A full and fair consideration of these provisions with the 
fundamental principles of banking and credits thoroughly understood, 
will demonstrate heyond any doubt that such gold-reserve notes can be 
issued by the banks with absolute safety to the note holder and the 
banks as a whole. The guarantee fund will make the note holder as 
safe as the holders of the notes which have been in circulation for more 
than forty years, without the loss of one dollar. The provisions for 
gold reserves held against the notes and for frequent redemption will 
make the note credits as safe to the bank as their present deposit credits. 

The records of the national-bank failures for over forty-three years 
show that the five per cent. guarantee fund is ample to insure safety. A 
five per cent. fund in the year 1893 would have paid the notes of all the 
sixty-five banks which failed almost five times over if there had been 
no assets in the banks and no dividends to creditors, and in the year of 
the panic of 1873 it would have paid about seven times the amount of 
the notes of the banks which failed. These were the years of the worst 
panics we have ever had. A tax of less than one-fourth of one per cent. 
on the circulation of active national banks would have provided for the 
redemption of the circulation of all banks which have failed during the 
existence of the system, so that a five per cent. fund is more than twenty 
times enough to cover the average note losses, without taking credit for 
any dividend from the insolvent banks. The national banks which have 
been finally liquidated since their failure paid on the average seventy- 
eight per cent. to creditors, so that if the reserve fund is made an ordi- 
nary creditor it will be reimbursed for at least seventy-five to eighty 
per cent. of the losses, as stated above. There cannot, therefore, be the 
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least possibility that notes will not be perfectly secure with a five per 
cent. fund, as it would be sufficient to pay the average net losses for one 
hundred years. 

Five per cent. on the present amount of national bank notes is enough 
to pay every note of every national bank which has failed in forty-three 
years. These figures, which are based on the experience of forty-three 
years, should surely be conclusive and absolutely remove all doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the guaranty fund to make every note good in the 
hands of the holder. 

The figures also show that there is no necessity for making these 
gold-reserve notes a first lien on the assets of a bank, but that they can 
safely be put on the same basis as the deposit credits, thus maintaining 
consistently the similarity and equality of the note and the deposit 
credit. One of the strong objections to uncovered notes, that they would 
be an element of danger and a menace to depositors, would thus be com- 
pletely met. Every holder of an uncovered gold-reserve note would be 
protected by the guarantee fund, which would immediately pay his note. 
This would eliminate all possibility of loss to the public. 

In case of failure the guarantee fund would look for its reimburse- 
ment to the receiver of the insolvent bank and stand in the same rela- 
tion as the other creditors. This would result in the collection of about 
seventy-eight per cent. of all losses. The depositor or other creditor 
would be fairly treated by receiving the same dividends as the guaran- 
tee fund, and the credit notes, instead of being a menace and a danger 
to the depositor, would add to his safety. They would enable the in- 
dividual banks and all the banks as a whole to meet the seasonable de- 
mands and also many sudden demands for currency from their deposi- 
tors with gold-reserve notes without reducing the amount of their reserve 
money. ‘This would in most, if not all, instances, prevent the necessity 
for the calling or collection of loans on short notice, thus adding greatly 
to the stability and safety not only of all the banking business, but of 
all other enterprises and undertakings in any way dependent on bank 
accommodations, as practically all modern business is. 

Objection is frequently heard to a great number of small banks, 
widely scattered, issuing uncovered notes. On thorough consideration 
this objection does not seem to be serious, and there are some counter- 
balancing advantages. The notes being furnished by the Government 
there is no danger of fraudulent overissue. The proportion of uncov- 
ered notes to the capital of the bank proposed is not large, and the regu- 
lations could be made such as to remove the temptation to organize the 
banks for the note issue only. The constant redemption spoken of so 
often would check this. These small banks are now allowed to take 
unlimited deposits. The notes will be safer than the deposits on ac- 
count of the guarantee fund. If the banks are fit to take unlimited de- 
posits, they are fit to issue a limited quantity of notes, protected by a 
gold reserve. One chief advantage of the issue by the great number of 
banks is that the gauge of the quantity needed by widely scattered 
banks, each in close touch with its own customers and community, would 
be the best possible way to determine the proper amount required. They 
would feel and supply the demand more quickly and collect and retire 
the notes more promptly, quietly and with less disturbance when no 
longer needed in circulation. 
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Although the small banks authorized under the law of 1900 have not 
yet gone through the test of a panic, the figures given elsewhere in this 
report show that the proportion of failures among -them has been for 
six years rather less than among the larger banks, and as far as this 
goes it is an indication that their management is up to the average of 
all the banks. 


GrapuatTep TaxaATIon or Notss. 


Carrying out the principle of keeping the note credit as nearly as 
possible the same as the deposit credit, the rate of taxation should be 
low on the greater part of the uncovered notes; that is, not over 214 
per cent. per annum on at least the first half of the uncovered notes. 
Behind this we should have for special emergencies further notes with 
a rapidly increasing tax, some at four, some at five, and the last at six 
per cent. per annum. This would insure that there should be some 
reserve elasticity; that we should have several lines of reserve which 
would come into action one at a time, in emergencies, as they are needed. 

The bulk of the variation, however, would be, and must be, in the 
first or lower taxed notes. The tax of 24% per cent. would about cor- 
respond with the interest paid on reserve deposits and maintain the 
equality of notes and deposits in this respect. The gold reserve and 
frequent redemption would make these notes vary exactly in accordance 
with the demand of the people for current cash transactions. They 
would supply the variations due to differences in the seasons and the 
ordinary course of business. They might be increasing in one part of 
the country, where currency is needed, and decreasing in another, where 
the demand is less. The business of each bank with its customers would 
supply just the amount needed for each community. If the banks are 
compelled to carry a good reserve and to furnish daily redemption for 
what are not needed, it will result in far better regulation of the quan- 
tity of circulation of currency than would be brought about by any tax, 
official supervision, or arbitrary control through any currency commis- 
sion or clearing house. It will be better than any other system which is 
not automatic and controlled by the composite result of the relations with 
his bank of every bank customer in the United States. 

This result can only be accomplished, however, with a considerable 
proportion of the notes moderately taxed. The notes at the higher rate 
could only come out in times of special stress or emergencies. Instead 
of helping the bank and people to keep off a crisis, they would and 
could only be used after the crisis had become manifest. The mere issue 
of such notes would be the sure sign of it. The high-taxed notes would 
only rarely be used, and every bank would avoid the confession of weak- 
ness by issuing them to the last minute possible. They might answer a 
very good purpose if we had a great central bank with government or 
semi-government ownership and control, which could, in the public in- 
terest, take out notes at five or six per cent. and loan them even at a 
lower rate, as is sometimes done by the banks in Europe, but it is not 
reasonable or sensible to expect the necessary concert of action and dis- 
interestedness to do this from our thousands of scattered and inde- 
pendent banks. In times of great emergency, when conditions are wide- 
spread and well known, they might act together, but it would then be 
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too late to prevent much of the harm which comes from such conditions. 
A great central or government bank might do with perfect safety many 
things it would be folly for any individual bank to attempt. 

A circulation to be used in emergencies may ‘be very useful and 
proper, but what is much more necessary is a circulation which will 
always tend to prevent, and in most cases really prevent, the conditions 
which give rise to or make the emergency necessary. This the lower 
taxed gold reserve notes would do, and the higher taxed alone would 
not. The lower taxed notes would be in circulation to a greater or less 
extent all the time. Most of the banks would at once take them out and 
be prepared to use them whenever their depositors wished to change their 
deposit credits for note credits. In this way any increase in the de- 
mand for currency would be met by bank notes without any change in 
the total volume of credits, or any withdrawal of reserve money making 
a contraction of loans necessary. All the uncovered gold reserve notes, 
at whatever rate of taxation, should be exactly alike in appearance, so no 
one would know as to the tax rate a note bore. 

The lower taxed notes being always more or less in circulation, in- 
creasing or decreasing as the demand dictated, the people would be 
used to them and expect all the banks to use them. Then, when there 
came a time when the notes at the higher.rate were needed, the banks 
could and would use them without making it a signal of danger and 
without any one knowing the quantity at each rate in circulation. The 
higher taxed notes might in this way be a final reserve in case of emer- 
gency, but without a considerable proportion of notes ordinarily and 
commonly in use the high-taxed emergency notes would be a source of 
danger rather than safety. 

As for notes with a high rate of taxation, without any gold reserve, 
they would not answer the purpose at all with our system of small 
independent banks. The reserve is a far better protection than the 
tax, and under no circumstances should the notes be permitted without 
ample reserves. In Germany, where the Imperial Bank makes what is 
known as an overissue of notes taxed five per cent., the bank must have 
a reserve in cash of one-third the amount of the notes and have the 
other two-thirds covered by discounted paper. 

The issue of uncovered notes without reserves would be inflation of 
credits pure and simple, without any safeguards, and would do far more 
harm than good. Reserves and redemptions are what we must depend 
on to make the notes safe and regulate their amount. Taxation will not 
and cannot do either. 

With the gold reserves, however, and a graduated tax, or at least 
two rates of tax, one of them low enough to allow of a considerable 
use of notes in norma] times, we should have the great advantage of 
having note credits and deposit credits quickly and easily interchange- 
able. With proper laws and regulations there can be no possible harm 
or danger from this, and its benefits and advantages are very great. 

This is all there is to the whole proposition. There can be no harm 
in making such a change. It will greatly benefit every industry and 
every line of business in the United States. This simple and correct 
principle introduced into our currency system will make it thoroughly 
adequate and well adapted to the business of our people. Until this is 
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done in some way it cannot be either theoretically sound or practically 
efficient. 


No Dancer oF INFLATION OR SPECULATION. 


A natural inquiry, perhaps, will be whether the issue of these un- 
covered gold reserve notes may not lead to inflation and possibly to the 
promotion of speculation in stocks, lands and many commodities to a 
dangerous degree. It certainly could not promote stock speculation or 
furnish any funds for such purposes. Such speculation is not done 
with currency at all. There is seldom, if ever, a dollar of actual cash 
used. It is all done through loans and checks against deposits. The 
change in the law proposed will not add to the loans or make any addi- 
tion to the possible credits, because the reserve requirements are the 
same for notes and deposits. The change from one form of credit to 
another will add no facilities for stock exchange or grain speculation 
and little or none for land speculation. In fact, it seems certain that 
such notes as are contemplated will not be used to as great an extent by 
the large city banks as by the banks in the country and small cities. 

Assuming that the gold-reserve notes might all be kept in circulation 
all the time and be made the basis of loans at six per cent. per annum 
to the full extent of their issue (this is a condition which could never 
possibly exist—but assume that it should), the profit to the issuing bank 
in a central reserve city would be about 1.7 per cent,. in a reserve city 
about 1.9 per cent., and in a non-reserve city a little under 2.5 per cent. 
on the notes taxed at 214 per cent. Under the present system of notes 
about forty-nine per cent. of the redemptions come from New York City 
alone and eighty-six per cent. come from eight cities composed of the 
central reserve cities and five of the largest reserve cities. The almost 
certain probability therefore is that the difficulty of keeping the gold- 
reserve notes in circulation in New York, and especially the large east- 
ern cities, and the lower interest rate than six per cent. which usually 
prevails, will cut down the above estimated profits fully one-half, so that 
it will probably be less than on the bond-covered notes at present. Un- 
der these conditions the gold-reserve notes will not be used by the large 
city banks, except for that portion of the year when there is a demand 
from the country and only after the country banks have supplied their 
depositors to their legal limit or the limit of their reserves. 

If there should be one or two hundred millions of dollars issued in 
the uncovered notes or their issue should vary between these limits, 
they would take the place of about that quality of reserve money, 
which would find its way into bank reserves. Except as this would be 
required for reserves for the gold-reserve notes, that money could 
become the basis for a corresponding amount of loans and deposits. 
A part of this would naturally come to the reserve cities and in all 
probability some of it would be loaned on call and used on the stock, 
grain and cotton exchanges. It could hardly be such an amount, 
however, as would lead to any speculative boom. After the first 
readjustment, which would come gradually, the amount would be more 
constant and less fluctuating than it is now or has been, and the result 
would be that the speculation which we can not prevent would be done 
on more uniform rates, and would be in consequence less dangerous. 
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The main advantage to the banks in the central reserve and large 
reserve cities of these gold reserve notes would be that the balances of 
their banking customers would be more stable and uniform. The country 
banks would meet demands from their depositors with their own notes, 
as far as they could, before drawing on their reserves, and if there 
should come a demand on the reserve bank for currency it could to a 
large extent supply this with their gold reserve notes. This could not 
fail to make conditions more stable and money rates not only lower 
but more uniform in the reserve cities and all over the country, with 
great resulting benefit to all. ' 

There need be no fear of inflation of credits from the issue of bank 
notes against which the same reserves are required as against deposits, 
and for which there is sure and prompt and compulsory redemption. 
The reserve requirement makes it impossible for the total of note and 
deposit credits to be more than the possible deposit credits are now. 
There is just so much reserve now available. This is the limit of de- 
posits and consequently of loans. The total amount of loans must stay 
on deposit in the banks, however much it may be transferred by check 
from one bank to another. Even when cash currency is taken from 
one bank for any use, it before long finds its way back to another bank, 
and the amount or proportion of cash in circulation is in the end quite 
constant. 

The percentage of the money in the country held by the banks re- 
mains very closely around 33 1-3 per cent., going below thirty per 
cent. only in the years 1893 and 1896, when there were special reasons 
for this variation, and going over thirty-five per cent. only once in 
fifteen years. 

There is no objection to the increase of deposits as long as there 
is ample reserve against them. What objection can there be to the 
change of the deposit credit to a note credit, as long as the reserve 
remains the same, and the total of the deposit and note credits remains 
constant, which the reserve requirement makes sure it will? 

As has been seen and stated repeatedly, the issue of these gold- 
reserve notes is simply changing one form of credit into another for 
the convenience of the customer of the bank. There is no inflation or 
increase of the whole volume of credits as the result of this operation. 
There is now a demand for every dollar of the available reserve money 
in the world. Business not only in the United States but all over the 
world has so increased in volume that it is taxing all kinds of facilities 
to the utmost. This activity is based on sound conditions: Abundant 
yields of field and mine and forest. Labor is employed at the highest 
wages ever known. Everyone is busy and prosperous. The only pos- 
sible danger is that there may be some sudden event or calamity which 
will call for widespread liquidation, with the resulting panic. There 
is nothing in the industrial, commercial, or agricultural situation to 
produce this. If it comes, it must be from financial or money trouble. 
At a time when there is a most persistent demand for all the bank 
reserves possible we are wasting our reserves by withdrawing them 
from the banks and money centers to send them to the farms, and we 
continue to take the same risks year after year in spite of all warning. 
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Would it not be far better to keep the reserve in the banks when 
needed and send bank notes, protected by ample reserves, where they 
are needed for cash transactions? There is jn circulation in the country, 
not in the banks or Treasury of the United States, about $1,700,000,- 
000. At least $1,000,000,000 of this might be used for reserves, as it 
is lawful money. If the uncovered gold-reserve notes are authorized, 
the national banks could issue as against their present bond-covered 
notes about $200,000,000. This is just about the amount of currency 
it is estimated must be shipped from the reserve centers to move the 
crops. Instead of thus wastefully employing this reserve money, 
deranging all business and contracting loans and deposits, would it 
not be infinitely better and more sensible to allow the banks to trans- 
form that amount of deposit credits into note credits, which are really 
the same thing, and thus meet the demand for crop-moving funds with- 
out altering the total volume of credits at all? It could be done with 
perfect safety to all, and every business interest, every line of trade, 
and every citizen of the country would be the gainer from it. 

If authorized to issue the gold reserve notes, the banks could daily 
and hourly meet the demands from the depositors for currency for their 
cash transactions. 

The day there was no further use for a note it would return to 
some bank, wherever it was, and at once be sent for redemption. With- 
in twenty-four hours it would be redeemed, and within a few days the 
note credit would be changed back to a deposit credit. This trans- 
formation back and forth from notes to deposits, and deposits to 
notes, would go on automatically, and the business public, not the banks, 
would decide what portion of the bank credits of the country they 
needed in notes and what in deposits. The banks would not only be com- 
pelled to obey the demand, but be glad to do so, for it would make for 
the prosperity of their customers and business. The season of harvest 
would be then one of general satisfaction for the bounty of the yield, 
not of apprehension lest an abundance of wealth produced should 
bring with it a demand upon business facilities, the strain of which 
would be so great as to produce panic and ruin instead of security and 
prosperity. 

Question OnE or Pusiic CoNncERN. 


This is not a question in which the banks alone are interested. Ex- 
cept so far as they are affected by the general welfare of their custom- 
ers, the banks have rather less direct pecuniary jnterest in the matter 
than the people who need the money, or the business man whose calcu- 
lations and enterprises are interfered with by financial disturbances. 
When money is scarce and interest rates rise to unusual figures, it is 
a matter of greater concern to the borrower than to the lender. There 
can be no argument as to the fact that our banking laws are very de- 
fective in the note facilities which they enable our banks to furnish the 
people, and the reform of these laws is one of the most urgent and im- 
portant problems to which the attention and effort of Congress can be 
devoted. The same situation with its dangers presents itself every year, 
and the Comptroller would most respectfully but most emphatically 
urge that Congress give this problem most prompt and careful attention. 
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The fact that the demand for crop-moving funds creates a disturb- 
ance in the money market and raises rates for money adds just so much 
to the cost of carrying and handling the crops and reduces the price at 
which farm products are sold by the producers. The farmer thus has 
a direct pecuniary interest in the proper solution of this question. Any 
man who is engaged in any other business and who finds his plans for 
raising money interfered with or his rates raised pays the penalty for 
our imperfect system with no advantage to anyone, unless it is the 
banker, who charges him more on his loan. For these reasons the 
question is of more importance by far to the general public than it is 
to the bankers themselves. For their own purposes and profits the 
banks are entitled to no additional facilities or privileges. Unless it 
can be shown to be in the interest of all the people, no change in the 
currency should be made. A study of the question, however, will show 
that the interest of all kinds of business demands an improvement in 
our banking currency, and on that account, far more than on the 
account of the banks, it is so strongly urged. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT FIVE-DOLLAR SILVER CERTIFICATE. 


ERIES of 1899; check letter C; plate number omitted; J. W. Lyons, 
S Register; Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer; portrait of Onepapa. A 
photomechanical process note on two pieces of paper between which 
have been distributed red and blue silk fibre. The general appearance 
of the counterfeit is very deceptive; numbering, seal and numeral good 
both in color and formation. Much of the fine line work has been lost 
in the printing. The back of the note has a bluish tinge, but the work- 
manship is good. In many respects the work on the note closely resem- 
bles that on the $10 Treasury note described in circular letter No. 251, 
dated November 13, 1906. The first information concerning this coun- 
terfeit was received from Cashier S. A. Trafant, of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Louisiana, New Orleans. 


BANKS OTHER THAN NATIONAL. 


HE Comptroller’s report for 1906 says: 
“Reliable authorities place the number of banks and bankers 
in the United States and island possessions, exclusive of national 
banks, at 15,343. Of this number, reports pertaining to 11,852 banks 
have been received and tabulated, being 1,110 more than in 1905. The 
aggregate resources of these banks amount to $10,363,350,846, being an 
increase of approximately $773,000,000 over the previous year. The 
returns include 8,862 commercial banks, 742 loan and trust companies, 
and 1,319 savings banks (of which 678 were of the mutual class—that 
is, without capital stock) and 929 private banks and bankers. 

The capital stock of the state banks is $421,845,705; individual de- 
posits, $2,741,464,129; surplus and undivided profits, $251,114,808. The 
loans aggregate $2,272,959,644; investments jn stocks, bonds and other 
securities, $412,966,794; and total resources, $3,677,050,317. The re- 
sources of state banks reporting in 1905 aggregate $3,190,911,378, thus 
showing a gain in 1906 of $486,138,939.” 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMER CE.* 


SECURITY AND SECURITIES IN GENERAL. 


Security AND Securities THEORETICALLY CONSIDERED, WITH PRACTICAL 
Appxiications—Or Security 1n GENERAL: Its Limrrations—PEr- 
SONAL SEcURITY—-ENDORSEMENTS—GUARANTEES—SEcURITY TAKEN 
on Goons. 


OME of the observations in this and the preceding chapters will have 
S been found in other portions of this work where modes of doing 
business are referred to. (See chapters on Loans.) They are 
repeated here because of their intrinsic importance and because the ques- 
tion with which this chapter is concerned is specifically that of security 
and the various considerations connected with it. 

In one of the striking scenes of “Hamlet,” the great dramatist makes 
the Prince of Denmark say to Horatio while they are standing in the 
churchyard talking together: “Is not parchment made of sheep skins?” 
To which his friend replies: “Ay, and of calf skins, too, my lord.” 
Hamlet rejoins: “They are sheep and calves too that seek out assurance 
in that.” A biting sarcasm, and one that has proved only too true in the 
experience of many an unfortunate money lender, who relied for what 
Shakespeare calls “assurance,” but what we generally name security. 
upon the mere possession of parchment deeds; forgetting that the real 
assurance js not in the parchment, but in the property, whatever it may 
be, that the parchment purports to hold. “Purports” is a very impor- 
tant word in this connection, for deeds do not always fulfil the purpose 
which the holder supposes they do. A deed may be improperly drawn; 
it may be signed by a party who has no right in law to convey. If he 
signs in an official capacity, let us say as curator, trustee or what not, 
the instrument creating his authority may be a faulty one.t The con- 
veyance of itself may be one that is against common or statute law; 
as, for example, certain conveyances are prohibited by the Banking Act; 
or the whole document may be a forgery, signers and witnesses alike. 
But even if the parchment itself is strictly regular in terms and the con- 
veyance authorized by law, it may still fall short of being what it pur- 


* Continued from November number, page 722. 

+ An instance of this is afforded by something that took place in one of the 
midland counties of England, where a bank took over as collateral security the 
deeds of a property valued at £80,000. Trouble arose. It was necessary to pro- 
ceed upon the deeds; when, to the disgust of the bank, they were pronounced by 
a high-class conveyancer utterly worthless to convey a negotiable title. Yet 
they had been examined by the bank’s own solicitor and pronounced perfect. 
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ports to be; i. e., security. For, if it is a title to land, the land may have 
fallen out of cultivation, with buildings dilapidated, fences thrown down 
or destroyed, and a plentiful crop of weeds and new underbrush, which 
will take years to bring back into a proper condition. Nay, the land 
represented by the parchment may be in the condition known as drowned 
land, being continuously overflowed by water and useless for any pur- 
pose whatever. All these cases have been actually known in Canadian 
experience. 

The instrument may not purport to convey land at all, but chattels, 
personal effects or merchandise, in which case another element of uncer- 
tainty enters in. For whereas land cannot be moved, and therefore is 
called real estate, chattels and merchandise can. So then, whilst the 
parchment or other document of security lies safe in the money-lender’s 
strong box, the thing which is supposed to make him secure may have 
been made away with. True it is, that the law provides a certain safe- 
guard in the shape of stringent penalties against such removal, making 
it almost equivalent to theft. But, while it is comparatively easy to se- 
cure conviction and punishment for actual theft, it has been proved to be 
difficult to obtain conviction in the case of chattels that have been removed 
improperly. Hence this is a real danger, which can never be lost sight 
of by any man that holds chattels as security. 


BENEVOLENT Loans. 


The general question of security is one that has so vital a connection 
with the banker’s business that it is desirable to lay down with perfect 
clearness all that appertains to it. It is a well understood and univers- 
al principle that when a man allows another to have the use of his money 
he shall give some form of assurance that it will be returned at the time 
agreed upon. The only exception is in the case of private loans made 
from motives of benevolence—a very important distinction—and one that 
throws some light on passages in ancient books on the subject, the Script- 
ures for example. Benevolent loans are quite commonly unsecured; 
moreover, they are generally without interest, a fact that at once removes 
them from the category of banking loans. When a man lends a sum of 
money to tide a friend over a difficulty, or to help a poor widow to pre- 
vent her goods from being seized, the character and the motive of the 
transaction are wholly different from loans undertaken by bankers. Even 
if the principal is not repaid wher promised, the lender is seldom vexed. 
He did not lend the money as a matter of business, and will find his sat- 
isfaction not in the receipt of interest, but in doing good.t 


tA careful perusal of those passages of the Old Testament in which usury 
is forbidden will show that many of them refer to loans of this class, viz., to 
money lent to needy brethren. In other cases the prohibition is against exces- 
sive and burdensome interest. But the teaching of Jesus Christ clearly recog- 
nizes the reasonableness of interest being required when the transaction is purely 
a matter of business. (See Mathew XXV. 27.) 
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PrersonaL GUARANTEE. 


By far the most common of all forms of banking security is that of 
personal guarantee. That there should be two names, at least, to every 
bill, is a banking axiom, and, in the case of trade bills, it is a matter of 
course; for such bills arise from a transaction between two parties, both 
of whose names are on the document. Hence every trade bill would be 
classified as a secured transaction.§ 

But a banker will not, as a rule, deal with trade bills long before 
finding out that security, so called, does not necessarily make secure. In 
estimating the value of trade bills it jis customary to use the phrase, are 
the makers or promisers good for the amount—a phrase which primarily 
means, have they money or available resources enough to pay the bill. 
This is the commercial sense of the word good; but the primary meaning 
of the word, as every one knows, is a moral one. It has to do with char- 
acter, not money. The question therefore is one of morality also, and 
involves the consideration not only whether the maker is able, but 
whether he is willing. In looking at a certain name a banker therefore 
considers not alone the resources of the party, but his character also and 
from this forms his conclusion, whether payment of that particular bill 
may be relied upon. But this is not all. A trade bill is never brought 
to the banker by the maker; and in this there is an essential difference 
between a trade bill and an endorsed Joan bill. In the latter case the 
maker invariably brings it. But the trade bill is brought by the endorser; 
the man who sold the goods. 

These points have been brought to the reader’s attention in other 
chapters and need not be enlarged upon here, further than to say that 
the banker in discounting a trade bill looks, primarily, for his security to 
his own customer, the man who brings it to him. And in so doing he has 
an assurance, with regard to the other name, that of the maker or ac- 
ecptor of the bill, for before he got the bill at all the seller of the goods 
must have exercised his judgment and concluded that the buyer was able 
to pay for them. The banker, therefore, with regard to such bills, exer- 
cises a double mental operation and considers, first, whether the maker 
can and will pay the bill, and also whether his customer can and 
will in case the maker does not. So important has this last con- 
sideration become, that in nearly all well governed banks the rule pre- 


§ There is indeed a mode of dealing’ with trade bills, in large financial cen- 
tres, known as “buying and discounting bills without recourse,” that is, where 
the banker relinquishes the right to call upon the seller of the bill, and under- 
takes to rely, solely, on the maker. The seller of such a bill, in endorsing, adds 
the words ‘‘without recourse,” meaning without recourse to him. The bill then 
becomes a one name bill, and naturally a higher price is demanded for cashing 
it. Some merchants systematically conduct their discounting business on this 
principle, and are willing to pay much heavier charges for discount in consider- 
ation of being relieved of responsibility for their customers’ bills. There are 
bill-broking firms and companies who cultivate this class of business, making a 
specialty of it, and taking means to acquire the wide range of information neces- 
sary to do it safely. 
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vails to continue discounting for no man who has not proved himself able 
and willing to take up such bills at once, in case they are dishonored. 
A customer who fails to do this is speedily made aware that his account is 
undesirable. 

But the question of security by endorsement arises most frequently 
with regard to just such advances of money by a banker to a customer. 

A man in business, needing supplies of money for his operations, will 
frequently prevail upon some neighbor, relative or friend to become his 
surety; or, to speak in common phrase, to endorse his paper. Such an 
endorsement is of an entirely different character from that of the owner 
of a note or bill, who passes his title on to a succeeding holder for value 
by endorsing it. The endorsement now referred to is of the nature of a 
surety or guarantee. 

With regard to the value to be attached to such endorsements much 
confusion of thought exists. A banker who lends ten thousand dollars 
on the endorsement of another man, reputed to be worth twenty thou- 
sand, might seem to be undertaking a very safe operation; but experience 
teaches that he might be leaning upon a broken reed. The endorser 
might be surety for other persons also, and the aggregate amount of 
these obligations might be far beyond his means of meeting them. Such 
cases have arisen and have opened the eyes, more than once, of confiding 
bankers, and shown that before Jending money on the strength of a cer- 
tain endorser inquiries should have been made whether he was not in- 
volved in the success or failure of half a dozen commercial enterprises 
over which he could exercise no effective control. But, besides this, there 
is another very important consideration. An endorser becoming surety 
for ten thousand dollars, might be utterly unable to pay as much, even 
if he had a real surplus of twenty thousand, without winding up his own 
business. This surplus might consist in land, buildings and machinery, 
on which the very existence of his own business depended. And it might 
be, and probably would be, impossible for him to diminish his own capital 
by the sum necessary to pay the amount he endorsed, without ruining his 
own credit. In this instance the banker would almost certainly be con- 
fronted, in case of need, with a proposal from the endorser to release 
him, on payment of only a portion of what he had endorsed. If he re- 
fused, and demanded what was due, he might find himself the plaintiff 
in a vexatious lawsuit, and only obtain judgment after long delay, by 
which time the affairs of the endorser might be put into such a shape that 
to collect the debt would be impossible. 

The banker, in considering an endorsement, will do well to remem- 
ber that what he wants from the endorser is assurance of repayment at 
the time promised,—time being of the essence of the value of the secu- 
rity. He must therefore consider whether the endorser is in such a posi- 
tion that he could pay the amount when called upon without embarrass- 
ment. Many a man is in a position at all times to meet his own 
engagements who would be seriously embarrassed to pay the debts of 
another person. It js sometimes said by a borrower, to a proposed en- 
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dorser, that it is a mere matter of form; that he, the borrower, will be 
sure to pay the note at maturity. And not a few endorsers have been 
incautious enough to believe it, finding out to their cost that to guarantee 
another man’s debt is no mere matter of form, but a very solid reality. 


Various CrassEes or ENporsErs. 


There are various classes of endorsers, as there are of borrowers. 
There are endorsers who treat the matter so lightly that they will en- 
dorse for any amount, and never think of keeping a record of their re- 
sponsibilities. These are a class for a banker to avoid. On the other 
hand, there are endorsers who are keenly alive to the responsibility they 
undertake, who consider carefully, and insist on knowing accurately the 
position of the borrower before undertaking that he shall pay a certain 
amount of money on a certain day. A prudent endorser will take means 
to have an efficient oversight of the borrower’s business so long as the 
obligation endures; considering, very properly, that his guarantee gives 
him a right to this position. An endorser of this kind is esteemed, and 
very properly so, a more valuable one than another of much larger means 
who would neglect such precautions, especially if he has had more expe- 
rience in business than the borrower and is able to give him valuable 
hints as to his business. Thus a father’s endorsement for a son just 
commencing business is of a particularly valuable kind, or that of the 
senior partner of a firm, who, after retiring, consents to guarantee a cer- 
tain amount of their liabilities. 

There is another class of endorsers that used to be much more com- 
mion than at present; namely, the professional endorser, who is known 
in the community as such, and endorses or guarantees for a commission. 
Such men, generally, have some capital at command, but the value of 
their endorsement largely depends on the prudence with which they carry 
on their business. A prudent endorser of this class will always scruti- 
nize carefully the position and character of the borrower. He will make 
accurate record of his guarantees, as if they were his own promissory 
notes. And he will take care never to allow his name to remain in de- 
fault. The endorsement of such a man, so long as he is commercially 
“good,” will come to have a peculiar value in a banker’s eyes, as being 
almost equivalent to a certificate that the borrower is both able and will- 
ing to pay his debts. This class of man, however, is rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

There is another class of endorsements to be considered; namely, that 
of more persons than one on the same note. A loan will sometimes be 
proposed to a banker, generally in connection with some public enter- 
prise, in which the notes are to be endorsed by four or five individuals. 
This class of endorsements, however, often proves very unsatisfactory, 
for although each of the endorsers jis responsible for the whole amount 
of the note, it rarely happens that any one of them is willing to pay the 
whole amount. He will come to a banker and offer to pay his share and 
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request a discharge, which, of course, the banker will not grant. Con- 
sultations then follow between the parties as to how the obligation is to 
be met, in which one will offer to do this, and another that, but seldom 
coming to an agreement satisfactory to the banker. Not infrequently 
they quarrel among themselves, each one of them declaring that he will 
fight to the last in resisting payment. The banker then finds himself 
involved in half a dozen lawsuits, and it will go hard if some clever law- 
yer, employed by one of the parties, does not find a loophole for evasion, 
or delay, owing to some peculiarities jn the case, possibly suggested by 
false swearing or confused testimony. We know how a clever counsel 
can confuse a witness so much as to get him to admit almost anything, 
and a banker in the witness-box is just as liable as other people to be 
wheedled or bullied into admissions of a damaging nature, such as may 
be almost fatal to his case. 

There is another consideration with regard to these multiple endorse- 
ments; namely, that by law each endorser on a bill has recourse upon the 
preceding one, this being founded upon the practice of passing notes 
from one man of business to another for a valuable consideration, as used 
to be common in the business world. In this case it is perfectly equitable 
for the last endorser to call upon the preceding one to pay him, and so 
on, until the maker or acceptor is reached. This law prevails even in 
such cases as have been referred to, although the circumstances are en- 
tirely different. There is no method under our law of bills of exchange 
by which a number of men can endorse a note, one after another, so as to 
be jointly and severally liable, and avoid recourse upon previous names. 
It is therefore better that the persons proposing to become security 
should become joint and several promisors, or joint and several guaran- 
tors on a separate instrument. 


DirFERENCEs BetTwEEN ENDORSEMENT AND GUARANTEE. 


This leads to the question of the difference between an endorsement 
and a document of guarantee; respecting which it is well to note some 
points for consideration. 

The first point is that endorsements require to be on each separate 
note, and that when there are several endorsers for the same debtor on 
separate notes, and difficulties arise in the circumstances of the maker, 
each endorser can claim the right out of any security realized to have 
his notes paid in the order in which they become due. This operates, in 
some cases, very much to the creditor’s disadvantage. Moreover, if the 
time for a loan is long, as it requires to be in some lines of business, 
notes require to be renewed, failing which, they lie under protest in the 
banker’s hands. Now, the endorser may not be at hand; he may be, in 
these times of travel, at a considerable distance; or he may, in some 
cases, refuse to endorse a renewal, and insist on the banker forcing pay- 
ment. If the banker refuses, as being contrary to agreement, the en- 
dorser may pay the note himself, and sue the maker, to the great damage 
of his credit, and with a danger of bringing about a stoppage of his busi- 
ness. 
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A guarantee, however, obviates all these difficulties. But such a 
document requires to be drawn with exceeding care—so as to avoid bring- 
ing the banker himself under obligations upon which a defense might be 
hung in case of suit. There is scarcely any instrument capable of giving 
rise to so many conflicting points as a loosely drawn guarantee. For 
this reason the banker will bring to his aid the best legal talent available 
to prepare a proper form of instrument applicable to general uses. This 
guarantee should provide for renewals, changes of security, additional 
advances, partial payments and other contingencies, and in most cases 
should bind the guarantor to pay a specific sum whenever called upon. 

But a guarantee may be taken for a running account, and made to 
cover the balance due on such an account, whenever it may be struck. In 
some cases, indeed, where an account is a complicated one, and consists 
partly of trade bills and partly of securities of various classes, a guaran- 
tee may be taken for the final balance remaining after other securities 
are exhausted. This word exhausted, however, in a legal document, re- 
quires to be very carefully defined. But one thing a banker needs to be 
particularly careful about, viz., not to introduce special conditions, of 
his own motion, into a form of guarantee which has been prepared by 
his solicitor. He will always find it prudent to let his solicitor insert the 
special conditions also. 

Of the two forms of personal security, therefore, an endorsement is 
the most simple and the least open to misconstruction, and affords the 
least opening for a vexatious defense in case of a suit. And when the 
note guaranteed is a single transaction, and not a part of a general ar- 
rangement for advances, it is the most advisable form of personal secu- 
rity that can be taken. 

But there is this to be said, that a guarantee is always witnessed, and 
is generally signed in the office of the bank, or the bank’s attorney; while 
it not infrequently happens that the maker of an endorsed note brings it 
te the bank for discount, and expects it to be passed without further cere- 
mony. But a prudent banker will invariably require the endorser to be 
present when he affixes his signature, especially when the amount is large. 
For an endorsement may be forged; or, even if the original signature is 
genuine, the renewal may be forged. An endorsement of a loan bill, in 
fact, as jt is a document of guarantee, should be treated with as much 
care and ceremony as if it were a deed to be signed, sealed, and delivered 
by the party to it. 


Loans SEcuRED BY MERCHANDISE. 


It is a fundamental axiom in banking that all discount loans for com- 
mercial firms should rest on, or be represented by, salable goods, on 
which no other person has a claim. Exceptions there are, as have been 
noted, but the exceptions are few. It is here that banking differs from 
mere money-lending; its loans should be founded, not simply on valuable 
property or even valuable goods, but on goods that are salable, that have 
a market value, that are dealt in between man and man, and between 
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country and country. In other words, BANKING Is THE HANDMAID OF 
coMMERCE. But although these things are so, it is not all banking dis- 
counts or loans that constitute a claim on any particular goods. It can- 
not be said, for example, that a trade bill is represented by such and such 
lots of dry goods, groceries or hardware in the store of the person who 
has made the bill. They are not earmarked and set aside for that pur- 
pose. There are, however, banking loans that do rest on goods that are 
specifically designated and set aside for the purpose. 

The security for this class of loans has now to be considered. 

The simplest and most natural form of lending money on the secu- 
rity of goods is that of the pawnbroker, so called—a very misleading 
name—for his real business is to lend money on goods that are left in 
his possession. It is a most simple business, requiring scarcely any 
capacity to carry it on, except a fair judgment as to what goods will sell 
for. The pawnbroker does not rely on any legal documents to secure 
him and he cares nothing about the standing of his customer. He has 
the goods themselves, and it is his own lookout if he does not take proper 
care of them. The pawnbroker’s loans are, however, not commercial. 
No man, in a centre like Chicago or Liverpool, would deposit a thousand 
barrels of flour with a pawnbroker and get an advance on them. Such 
loans are part of the operations of commerce, and would be applied for 
to a banker. 

Now, as a pawnbroker keeps a shop or a warehouse in which to store 
the goods he has lent money upon, it would naturally be supposed to ap- 
pertain to a banker’s business to have a warehouse, wharf or yard, with 
conveniences for the storage of various classes of goods owned by his 
customers. This would strike anyone as the most reasonable, natural, 
not to say safe, mode of transacting business. “Bring me your goods,” 
the banker might say, “‘and I will lend you money upon them.” In some 
parts of the world this is actually the mode on which banking loans on 
goods are made. The bank owns as a part of its machinery (so to speak) 
a commodious warehouse, yard or wharf, in which it requires all goods 
to be deposited on which advances are made. These are, of course, in 
charge of its own officers, and the bank attends to insurance at the charge 
of the borrower; charging him also, directly or indirectly, with the 
storage.|| 

That this tends in a remarkable degree to the safety of such loans 
goes without saying. The only danger to the banker in that case is that 
he may overestimate the value of the goods, or forget to take into account 
the chance of decline. 

This mode of procedure, however rational it may seem, has never 
been adopted by bankers generally. The bankers of Great Britain, gen- 


{l The Imperial Bank of Germany conducts its business on this principle, and 
is the owner of many warehouses in different parts of the Empire, in which are 
stored all goods that are advanced upon. 
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erally speaking, know nothing of it; neither do those of the United 
States or Canada. They keep no storehouses or yards in which to place 
goods they have loaned upon; though doubtless many of them have wished 
they had done so when they have been deceived by documents purporting 
to represent goods. All the loans in their books stated to be on goods 
rest in fact upon nothing but pieces of paper; or rather let us say, on 
what is written on pieces of paper. Just as an American Treasury cer- 
tificate for five thousand dollars represents that amount of actual coin 
in its vaults, so are these pieces of paper presumed to represent so many 
tons of iron, bags of wool, barrels of flour, or bushels of wheat. And, 
to say the truth, there are such documents which carry almost as much 
assurance with regard to goods as the gold certificates of the American 
Treasury do with regard to money. When the officers of a well-known 
warehousing or dock company issue a certificate that they have received 
a thousand barrels of flour from John Smith or a thousand bales of cot- 
ton from MacGregor & Co., and that they will deliver the same on pro- 
duction of the certificate duly endorsed, a banker will feel almost as much 
assurance jn advancing on such a document as if he had the goods in his 
own possession.** , 

This is more especially the case if such documents are registered, as 
they are in Chicago and other grain warehousing centres of the United 
States. The truth is that the value of the document is in the responsi- 


bility of the party issuing it. This is a principle that is often forgotten, 
and it is here repeated, that it may be better remembered. The value of 
the document is in the responsibility of the party issuing it. There are 
various grades of such documents as there are various grades of bills and 
promissory notes. the question always being, in the first place, will the 
issuer of such a receipt sign the document unless he has the goods in 


"It has however sometimes happened that in conservative Great Britain, ex- 
ceptional measures are taken with regard to property advanced upon. <A _ bank 
in the “‘Black Country’? was at one time in the habit of advancing on pig iron 
stored in a certain borrower’s own yard, or in the yard of the blast furnace where 
it was produced. This customer having once removed this iron so advanced 
upon, the bank adopted the plan of leasing a small area in some furnace yard, 
fencing it in, placing it under lock and key, and requiring iron advanced on to be 
deposited there. This plan proved effectual. 


** There are, however, cases at times which shake a banker’s confidence in 
this theory. 

The writer once had to do with a draft secured by a bill of lading for goods 
signed by the shipping officer of a railway station on the company’s regular form. 
But such goods were never delivered at the destination indicated. And investi- 
gation brought out the fact that such goods were never received at the station. 
The bank contended that the railway company was liable for the acts of its own 
officer done in the regular course of business. This was denied, the company 
claiming that they were only liable for goods they had actually received. And 
this contention was upheld, though it really did not touch the point. The point 
was, a wrong having been done by an employee of the company in the ordinary 
course of his duty, who is to suffer for the wrong—the company that employed 
him, or a perfectly innocent party? 

The decision is calculated to undermine the confidence entertained in bills 
of lading as security. 


5 
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possession? And, secondly, will he take due care of them and not let 
them go except to the right party? And, if he fails to do either of these 
things, is he of sufficient responsibility to make his engagement good?*** 

In Canada and the United States the issuing and advancing of these 
documents is carefully regulated by law; the object being to facilitate 
bank advances on the great staple productions of the country and so to 
assist in that great annual movement upon which all internal commerce 
depends. 

This law of warehouse receipts, let it be borne in mind, traverses the 
law of chattel mortgage in two respects. The ordinary law is that a 
bank cannot make a new advance on the security of chattels; and also, if 
a chattel mortgage is given to secure an existing debt, it must be entered 
in a public registry within a certain number of days. But the warehouse 
receipt law enables new advances to be made on goods, and gives the 
lender a valid title to them against all comers, subject to certain restric- 
tions. It also dispenses with the necessity of registration, though it is 
often contended that it would be better in all cases if registration were 
required. Under this law bankers can advance on documents in the same 
manner that they discount bills, looking to the names of the parties and 
considering also the genuineness of the document itself. 

G. H., 
Former, Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





NEW COUNTERFEIT FIVE-DOLLAR CERTIFICATE. 


probably 289; back plate number 518; J. W. Lyons, Register of 
the Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of Onepapa. 

This is a crudely-executed process note on a single piece of paper 
slightly thinner than the genuine, with the fibre imitated by red and blue 
ink marks on the surface. The work is blurred. Denominational de- 
sign, seal and numbering darker blue than the genuine. Back of note 
rough in finish and darker green than the genuine. The note will not 
deceive experienced handlers of money, but is sufficiently dangerous to 
impose on careless or inexperienced persons. The number of the note 
under inspection is B58335172, and made its appearance in Chicago. 


a of 1899; check letter A; face plate number indistinct, but 


*** There is this difference, between a banker advancing on goods in his 
own possession and advancing on a warehouse receipt, that the document may be 
forged. The certificate of registration may be forged also, and the banker may 
be deluding himself by an imagined security of goods, while such goods have no 
existence whatever, or may have been pledged to another party on a genuine 
document. 
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TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 
BY CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 
Continued. 


CLEARING CHECKs. 


RUST companies, not being members of the clearing-houses (ex- 
T cept in a few instances, as in Chicago), clear their checks through 
local national or state banks which are members of the clearing- 
house, and which act as their agents for that purpose. There are a few 
instances in which trust companies, having no arrangements for the 
clearing of checks through the clearing-house, are compelled to collect 
such items in the old way, by their own messengers. This js the case 
with those trust companies in New York which have withdrawn from 
the clearing-house privileges, and with Philadelphia trust companies. 
The clearing-house items are listed to the different local banks in the 
seme way that members of the clearing-house list them—on large sheets 
having columns for the listing of checks under the names of the 
banks on which they are drawn. Figure 203 shows such a sheet. These 
sheets are usually bound in book form, and each alternate sheet has per- 
forations between the columns, so that the lists for the different banks 
may be torn out and delivered with the checks listed thereon. A piece 
of carbon paper is placed between the first and second sheets, so that one 
listing of the checks makes two copies. The first sheet remains bound 
in the book, and is a permanent record of the out-going “clearances.” 
In the last column, headed “Sundry Items,” are gathered the totals of 
all the other lists on the sheet; and this list of totals is sent to the clear- 
ing bank with the checks and the separate lists. 


CoLLEcTIONS. 


While trust compaines do not ordinarily handle the volume of collec- 
tion business that regular banks do, they find it necessary, if doing a 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA 
ZINE, page 31. 
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FIG. 203.—CLEARING-HOUSE LIST (Continued). 
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commercial banking business, to take care of such collections as are 
brought to them by their depositors. For this purpose they do not, 
however, usually maintain specially equipped collection departments, 
but handle their out-of-town collections through the banks which act as 
their representatives in the local clearing-houses. Local collections are 
sometimes handled in the same way, but more usually are collected by 
the company’s own messengers. 

As soon as an item for collection is received it is entered on the col- 
lection register, and given the number indicated by its entry on the 
register. There are two general forms of this book, one being designed 


COLLECTION 














FIG, 204a.--COLLECTION REGISTER, LEFT PAGE. 
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REMARKS 











FIG. 204b.—COLLECTION REGISTER, RIGHT PAGE. 
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FIG. 205.-REG'STER FOR LOCAL COLLECTIONS. 


for “foreign” or out-of-town collections, and the other for local collec- 
tions. Figure 204 shows a form for the former, and Figure 205 for the 
latter. In cases where the number of collections is small, or where they 
are mostly foreign, the use of two forms is unnecessary, that shown in 
Figure 204 being readily adaptable to both kinds of collections. Some- 
times, where the business is very large, a special form of register is used 
for sight drafts. 

‘Time collections should be entered also in a tickler, under their due 
dates. The tickler may be a card form, such as has already been de- 
scribed (see Figures 24, 25 and 26, Bankers’ MaGazine, November, 
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FIG, 206.—COLLECTION TICKLER. 


1905, pp. 622-625), or it may be a bound book. Figure 206 shows a 
common style of collection tickler in book form. It differs little from 
the discount tickler shown in Figure 195, and the same book may well 
be used for recording maturities of both discounts and collections. 
Having been entered in the register and the tickler, time collections, 
if local, are placed in the files awaiting presentation for payment at 
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FIG. 207.—REMITTANCE LETTER. 


maturity; and if out-of-town, are sent to correspondents for collection 
if the due date is near, or if the due date is distant are placed in the 
files until near maturity. Demand collections are collected or sent for 
collection at once. 

Letrrers or RemiTtTance, Etc. 


Trust companies in towns where there is no clearing-house of course 
collect their local items by messenger. Their out-of-town items, both 
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FIG. 208.—REMITTANCE LETTER. 
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cash items and collections, are usually collected. through their corre- 
spondents in clearing-house cities, but in some cases ‘are sent direct to 
banks located in towns where the items are payable. The letter forms 


THE City: TRUST: COMPANY. 


PouLaNn, Ga. YS 4 


FIG. 209.—COLLECTION REPORT AND REMITTANCE LETTER. 


used for listing the items are generally in bound book form, the alter- 
nate leaves being perforated so as to be easily torn out. A sheet of car- 
bon paper is inserted under the perforated leaf, so that when it is torn 
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out to be sent with the items listed thereon, the next sheet contains a 
copy of the letter. These copies remain bound in the book, and furnish 
a permanent record of remittances, thus serving in place of the old-time 
remittance register. This plan is an improvement over the old one of 
having all such letters copied in the letter-press. Figure 207 shows a 


- Check Sent 
RETURNED | ***\Jarnecie 
UNPAID Will Write 


Reason checked, if known. As Requested 
Refused 


Payment Stopped 
FROM THE Never Pays Drafts’ 
Not Correct 


Central Trust Co. No Attention 


For Signature 
bse : For Endorsement 
Jacksonville, Fla. Not Enough Funds 


FIG. 210.—COLLECTION RETURN SLIP. 


form of such a letter. If it is used for cash items, the letter starts with 
the words, “We enclose for collection and credit,’ as in the figure; if 
for collections, the word “returns” is substituted for the word “credit” 
in this sentence. In all other respects the same form serves for the two 
purposes. Figure 208 shows another form of remittance letter that is 
being used extensively by the smaller companies. The sheet is per- 


THE BLANK TRUST COMPANY ~ 
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Brown Smith, Treasurer, 


FIG. 211.—COLLECTION TRACER. 


forated along the line shown at the right of the figure, and on the re- 
verse side of the portion of the sheet, to the right of the perforation, is 
printed a duplicate of the matter shown under the heading “Valley Park 
Trust Company.” In listing the items the end of the sheet is folded 
over along the perforation, so that by the use of carbon paper two copies 
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FIG, 212.—OFFICIAL CHECK. 


are obtained of the matter listed under the last two headings, “On” and 
“Amount.” The end of the sheet is then torn off, and serves as the remit- 
tance letter. By this plan a complete description of each item is made, 
for the records, while only the essential part of the matter listed appears 
on the letter sent to the correspondent. This form may be used either 
permanently bound or jn loose leaves. 

Figure 209 shows a form used for reporting on and remitting for 
collections. Unpaid items are listed at the bottom, as shown in the fig- 
ure. To each item returned unpaid is attached a slip like that shown in 
Figure 210, giving the reason for non-payment. 

When an item sent for collection is not heard from within a reason- 
able time, an inquiry is mailed to the bank to which such item was sent. 
The form—called a “tracer’”—used for this purpose is usually printed 
on a postal card. It is shown in Figure 211. 


OrriciaAL CHECKs. 


Checks issued by a bank against itself are known as “cashier’s 
checks.” Similar checks issued by a trust company are called “official 
checks” or “treasurer’s checks,” and, sometimes, ‘‘cashier’s checks.” Fig- 
ure 212 shows a form of such a check. Sometimes the check is signed 
only by an officer, and sometimes it is signed by an officer and counter- 
signed by a teller. Record of the issue of official checks may be kept 
either on the stubs of the check book or on an official check register. The 
latter is of the same form as the draft register shown in the figure, ex- 


Merchants Savings & Crnst Company 
Fito $e Doh ben 7, MoH. No. 


Dollars 


NEW YORK, N.Y. a ey Gashier 
FIG. 213.—NEW YORK DRAFT. 
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FIG. 214.—DRAFT REGISTER. 


cept that the columns for exchange are omitted. The ledger account of 
official checks is kept sometimes on the general and sometimes on the in- 
dividual ledger. Unless an official check register js used, the ledger 
account should give the detail of each check issued. It is also well to 
enter the debts on this account opposite the original credits, as in the 
case of the certified check ledger account shown in figure. 


Drarts oN Banks AND Trust CoMPANIEs. 


Like banks, trust companies find it necessary to keep an account with 
some bank, banker or trust company in New York city. The larger com- 
panies usually have several such accounts in New York and also carry 
accounts in Chicago and other large cities. It is also customary to carry 
accounts with one or more local institutions. 

Figure 213 shows a common form of draft against such an account. 
Record of the issue of such drafts is kept jn a draft register, a form of 
which is shown in Figure 214. In large institutions a separate register 
is kept for each correspondent, or at least for each of the chief corre- 


Form No. 176 
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FIG. 215.—APPLICATION FOR DRAFT. 
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spondents. The smaller institutions often use one register only, assign- 
ing the necessary number of pages for the drafts drawn on each corre- 
spondent. Ledger accounts are of course kept with each bank on which 
drafts are drawn. 

When a customer wishes a draft on New York or other city he makes 
application to the draft teller, sometimes verbally; but many companies, 
especially in the larger cities, require that he present his application in 
writing. Figure 215 gives a form for such an application. 


(To be continued.) 





WOMEN’S DEPARTMENTS. 
Won the woman’s department is now a recognized feature of 


many trust companies, it is somewhat of an innovation to place 

a woman in charge, though perhaps it would seem the logical 
thing to do, and the experience of at least one company justifies the 
departure from a practical standpoint. 


MRS. FLORENCE M. LAFLIN, 
In Charge of Women's Department Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company, St. Louis. 
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The Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company of St. Louis established a 
woman’s department about four years ago, placing it in charge of Mrs. 
Florence M. Laflin, a business woman of considerable experience, and 
possessed of tact and judgment. She assists the women depositors in 
making out their deposit-slips, checks, etc., and does a]] she can to in- 
crease the business of the banking and savings departments. The 
woman’s department is advertised as a feature of the company’s busi- 
ness, and is growing in popularity every year, and deposits are steadily 
increasing. 

Mrs. Laflin has made herself very popular, having made a study 
of her department and of banking in general, and is capable of giving 
advice regarding banking matters, stock and bond investments and real 
estate. 


SAFE-GUARDING THE ISSUE OF MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OR several years there has been a strong public sentiment against 
bE the present methods of issuing municipal securities. This feeling 
has been accentuated by recent forgeries which, in several cases, 
were the result of gross carelessness in the manner of issuing the obli- 
gations. Chief among these are the cases of Edwin O. Quigley, who 
forged and successfully hypothecated $460,000 municipal bonds. Again, 
L. W. Prior’s forgeries have been found to reach the astounding figures 
of $1,200,000. 

It is but natural, therefore, that such careful investors as trust com- 
panies, savings banks, insurance companies, executors and _ trustees, 
should demand that every possible safeguard should surround their 
securities. Especially is this true in view of the fact that all private 
and semi-public corporations have been forced to have their bond issues 
approved by a well recognized trust company, and that the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges, realizing the necessity of guarding against 
possible forgery, long since adopted the highest standard of steel en- 
graving and a careful counter-signature by responsible trust companies 
for all listed securities. As a result, an over-issue or forgery of such 
securities is practically unknown. 

In view of these facts, is it not inconsistent with the present per- 
fected state of business methods that municipal communities, the bonds 
of which are considered investments of the most conservative character, 
should refuse to take such measures against all irregularities in the issue 
of their obligations as are only right and fair to themselves, to the banker 
and to investors? 

This opinion has been most forcibly substantiated by all leading 
tond dealers, banks and prominent investors, who have, without excep- 
tion, given their unqualified endorsement towards bettering the present 
situation. 
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To afford better protection to all interested in municipal issues, the 
City Trust Company of Boston has organized a department to be exclu- 
sively devoted to the preparation and certification of such securities. 
The scope and method of conducting this department may be outlined as 
follows: 

(1) To offer to all issuing communities absolute protection against 
over-issue or possible forgery and to prevent the payment of fraudulent 
bonds and coupons. 

(2) To give the highest grade of work at a cost which is within the 
means of the smallest community. 

(3) To serve the convenience of public officials under whose charge 
bonds are issued and to relieve them of all unnecessary responsibility. 

(4) To facilitate the buying and selling of public obligations. 

(5) To render an investment in these securities more popular, and 
thus to enhance their market value. 

When a vote has been passed authorizing a municipality to issue bonds, 
the trust company should be informed of the proposed amount, denomi- 
nation, rate of interest, maturities and form of bond (coupon or regis- 
tered). An estimate of the cost of issue is then at once submitted by 
this company. 

In this fee is included the preparation of the bonds and all details 
relative thereto, the legal opinion of eminent counsel and certification as 
to genuineness by the City Trust Company. 

Full instructions as to the methods employed, together with cancelled 
specimen copies of bonds showing the high grade of workmanship, will 
accompany the estimate. 

If the terms are accepted, the legal papers relative to the proposed 
issue should be immediately sent to the company. Not until after a fa- 
vorable opinion from the company’s attorneys is received should the issue 
be advertised. This notice should contain a statement to the effect that 
the bonds will be prepared under the supervision of, and will be certified 
as to genuineness by, the City Trust Company, and that the legality has 
been passed on by whatever attorneys had been previously decided upon. 

It is often wrongly supposed by public officials that the legal expense 
has been, by this arrangement, transferred from the prospective buyer, 
who has heretofore usually borne this burden, to the issuing community. 
But if the bond dealers are duly notified in the proposal for sale, that 
the legality has been established, they will, because of competition, raise 
their bid to an amount equal to what it would have cost them to obtain 
such an opinion. The community consequently has incurred no added 
expense. 

In the meantime the bonds are engraved. Every known precaution 
against possible duplication or over-issue is utilized in this process. Spe- 
cial bond paper containing a distinctive water-mark is manufactured ex- 
pressly for the company by Crane & Co. of Dalton, Mass. Every sheet 
of this paper, which is used for no other purpose, is accounted for from 
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the time it is made at the mill until a receipt is obtained for the com- 
pleted bond. 

The bonds are run from steel engravings of entirely original designs 
which have been made for the company’s exclusive use by the American 
Bank Note Company. These plates are more intricate and expensive 
than those heretofore employed in the preparation of bonds and are de- 
signed to make duplication practically impossible. 

After the bonds have been engraved, they are sent to the officials un- 
der whose charge they are issued, for signing and attaching the seal. 
When this has been done they are forwarded to the trust company, to- 
gether with an affidavit certifying that the bonds have been properly 
executed. 

A record of the details incident to the issue and all legal papers are 
filed in the company’s vaults, where they may be referred to at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Bond dealers and investors have found this arrangement 
of great value and convenience, questions often arising which could other- 
wise only be answered by referring to the municipal records. 

In case the bonds are to be issued in registered form, they are en- 
graved from a special registered plate in any desired number and hand- 
somely bound in book form. The mode of procedure is the same as de- 
scribed above, except that when later a transfer is requested, both the old 
and the new certificates are sent to the trust company, which, after mak- 
ing due record of the transaction, immediately forwards the new bond to 
the proper address and returns the old certificates to the issuing com- 
munity. 

In the case of New England securities it has been found of distinct 
advantage to all concerned to have the principal and interest payable in 
Boston. The trust company charges the usual nominal fee in compen- 
sation for the labor and responsibility involved. Such an arrangement 
is preferred by investors, since the trust company, having prepared and 
certified the bonds, is fortified against the payment of fraudulent bonds 
and coupons. Furthermore, the convenience of the municipal treasurer 
is also served, as he needs to draw but one check when payments are due. 

A scheme similar in many ways to the one above described has been 
in successful operation in New York for the past ten years and has been 
adopted by municipalities throughout the country, and a record of the 
sales shows that the increased premium on bonds thus prepared and cer- 
tified more than doubly paid for the cost of the trust companies’ services. 

The efforts being made by this company and others to improve the 
present methods of issuing municipal obligations are strongly endorsed 
by prominent bankers and investors, but a true appreciation of the many 
advantages to be derived by adopting the plan above described is best 
evidenced by the fact that the City Trust Company of Boston has already 
prepared and certified the issues of several of the largest cities and towns 
in New England. 
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NEW YORK CITY TRUST COMPANIES. 


HE statement of the trust companies of New York city for Novem- 
T ber 14, compared with that of a year ago, reflects the operation of 

the new trust company law requiring fifteen per cent. of reserve 
tou be held, which may be divided as follows: Five per cent. of deposits 
to be held in cash, five per cent. to be deposited with approved deposi- 
tories and five per cent. invested in approved securities. As compared 
with the statement of a year ago, deposits have decreased $53,791,000; 
loans on ‘collateral have decreased to an even greater extent, and are 
now $62,758,600 less than in November, 1905. On the other hand, cash 
on deposit with moneyed institutions increased $1,740,100; specie on 
hand increased $24,115,100, and legal tenders and national bank notes 
on hand increased $2,711,200. Stocks and bonds, book value, decreased 
$12,190,900. The following are the detailed comparisons: 


Changes from 

Nov. 14, 1906. Nov. 9, 1905. 

Deposits on which interest is paid. $924,818,600 Dec.$53,791,000 
Loans on collateral 648,296,400 Dec. 62,758,600 
Cash on deposit with banks, ete... 162,441,200 Inc.. 1,740,100 
Specie 41,120,300 Inc.. 24,115,100 
Legal tenders, ete. 5,642,500 Ine.. 2,711,200 
Stocks and bonds, book value 242,211,200 Dec. 12,190,900 


EARNINGS OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


URING the year ended October 31, 1906, the sixteen Boston trust 
D companies showed combined earnings of $2,645,820, equal to 23.83 

per cent. on their aggregate capital of $11,100,000. This com- 
pares with earnings of $2,355,277 on a combined capitalization of $12,- 
500,000, or 18.72 per cent. for nineteen trust companies for the year 
ended October 31, 1905. 

During the past year three Boston trust companies have been merged 
with other trust companies, the Washington with the Beacon, the Mer- 
cantile with the City Trust and the Adams with the American Loan. 
These three companies had a combined capitalization of $2,000,000. 
Against this decrease in caiptalization two trust companies have in- 
creased their capital stock during the year, the City Trust by $500,000 
to finance the purchase of the Mercantile, the Winthrop National Bank 
and Bunker Hill National Bank, and the Beacon Trust by $100,000, 
making a net decrease in capitalization of $1,400,000 during the year. 

The following table shows the surplus and undivided profits, the 
capital stock, profits and percentage of earnings to capital of each of 
the companies for the year closed October 31, 1906, and the percentage 
of profits for the year closed October 31, 1905. 

This “profit” represents merely the increase in surplus and undivided 
profits plus the dividends disbursed during the twelve months. 
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In the case of the City Trust and Beacon Trust companies, the in- 
crease in capitalization came so late in the year that dividends have been 
computed on the basis of the capital stock issued October 31, 1905: 


Per cent. 
of earn- 
Net prof. Per cent. of ings to 
Surplus and year ended earnings to capital, 
Capital. undiv. prof. Oct. 30, ’06. capital, ’06. 1905. 


American Loan.$1,000,000 $1,815,549 $132,122 13.21 19.5 
Bay State 500,000 595,318 129,246 25.84 *2.8 
Beacon 400,000 269,988 67,035 16.75 27.4 
Boston Safe ... 1,000,000 2,612,690 435,566 43.55 17.6 
City 1,500,000 2,636,800 310,821 23.88 22.6 
Commonw’th ... 1,000,000 703,757 145,220 14.52 

Columbia 100,000 35,390 5,977 5.97 

Federal 500,000 164,173 49,689 9.93 
International .. 1,000,000 4,027,233 319,127 31.91 

Mattapan 100,000 98,918 23,856 23.85 

New England .. 1,000,000 2,408,548 254,782 25.47 

Old Colony .... 1,500,000 5,676,783 480,958 

Puritan 200,000 170,007 22,568 

State Street ... 600,000 606,097 * 138,880 

United States .. 200,000 590,914 78,368 

Mechanics 500,000 126,924 51,605 


Total ...$11,100,000 $22,539,089 $2,645,820 





* Deficit. 


CONDITION OF THE TRUST COMPANIES. 


mitted to Congress contains the following information in re- 


’ | ‘HE report of the Comptroller of the Currency, recently trans- 
lation to the trust companies of the United States: 


“Reports received from 742 loan and trust companies show aggre- 
gate resources of $2,959,230,534, against 683 companies with aggre- 
gate resources of $2,865,976,497 in 1905, a gain over 1905 of $93,- 
254,055. The resources in detail compared with 1905 are: Loans, $1,- 
610,407,833, against $1,549,633,063, a gain of $60,774,770; invest- 
ments in stocks, bonds, and other securities, $760,285,420, against $787,- 
918,435, indicating a loss of $27,633,015 in this class of assets. The 
capital stock of these institutions as reported for June 30, 1906, shows 
a gain of $25,250,715, being $268,384,337, as against $243,133,622 in 
1905. The surplus and undivided profits, which in 1905 amounted to 
$363,515,702, are now reported at $395,373,620, a gain of $31,857,- 
918. Individual deposits have increased from $1,980,856,737 in 1905 
to $2,008,937,790 in 1906, a gain of more than $28,000,000. 

While the abstract of reports of the loan and trust companies of 
the United States shows that resources have increased over $93,000,000 
during the past year, it appears from statements made by the loan and 
trust companies of the city of New York to the New York banking de- 
partment, as of date May 16, 1906, that there had been a loss of 
approximately $174,000,000 in the assets of these companies since the 
report for June 7, 1905, when they amounted to $1,239,878,936. Of 
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the 35 loan and trust companies making reports on May 16, 12 show 
increase in resources from $300,000 up to approximately $6,000,000 


’ 


while each of the other 23 companies doing business in that city shows 
a shrinkage in resources for the period named from a few thousand 
dollars to over $47,000,000. A large proportion of this shrinkage was 
later regained, the bank commissioner’s statement for August 6 show- 
ing that the companies then had assets aggregating $1,120,554,720, as 
against $1,065,952,448 on May 16.” 





CURRENCY REFORM A COMMERCIAL PROBLEM. 


N an address before the convention of the Nebraska Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Omaha, November 22, Professor Joseph F. Johnson, of 
New York city, said: 


“Tn conclusion, gentlemen, let me remind you that the bankers of this 
country are not suffering most from the defects of our currency sys- 
tem. The public has an idea that you bankers are agitating the cur- 
rency question in order that you may get the privilege of ‘printing 
money’ and so increase your profits. This is a mistaken idea. The bank- 
ers of the United States are a prosperous set of men to-day, and they 
know how to take care of their interests during the autumnal pinch for 
money. A high rate of interest doesn’t give the average banker much 
anxiety. But how about the banker’s customer? During three months 
of every year the business men of this country pay from one to two per 
cent. more for ‘money than they would have to pay if credit instead of 
money were used to move the crops. This means an absolute loss of be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $50,000,000. You bankers don’t get it, for while 
you are paid a higher rate of interest, yet you have less money to lend. 
In fact, no set of men in this country makes a corresponding gain. It is 
as if so much wealth were destroyed. Yet there is a real gain as there is 
a real loss. 

The loss is not borne by the banks nor by the men who borrow from 
banks. It is borne by the producers of wealth in this country, by the 
men who are forced at such a time to sell the products of their labor, and 
a big part of the loss falls on the American farmer, who is forced to sell 
his grain and cattle in a market depressed by a monetary stringency. And 
to whom goes the gain or advantage? It goes, gentlemen, to people on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, who buy the agricultural products 
of the United States at prices from one to two per cent. less than they 
would have to pay if our important money markets were not in a state of 
semi-panic. Thus the currency question is much more than a banker’s 
problem. It is a matter of national consequence. Yet it immediately 
concerns the use of bank credit, and is popularly supposed to be a con- 
cern of the bankers alone. The task, therefore, of working out the right 
solution devolves upon our bankers, and the impelling motive must be a 
patriotic public spirit rather than self-interest.” 





A SUGGESTION FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 
BY PEMBERTON BERMAN. 


URING the last few years public attention has been constantly 

D demanded by the struggle of this country against financial strin- 

gencies caused by the restrictions of an outgrown currency sys- 

tem. Though the methods imposed by the necessities of four years of 

civil war are no longer fitted to meet the needs of commerce, they have 
been preserved practically unchanged. 

Besides our own, there are four great typical banking systems pos- 
sessing the right of issue, those of England, France, Germany and 
Canada. Each has been developed to supply the peculiar requisites of 
its environment. The Bank of England works on the currency theory 
for all practical purpose, supplying notes only against gold, and finding 
its use in the economy of the substitution. The Bank of France emits 
unsecured notes within certain limits, holding against them a high re- 
serve of specie, as does the Reichsbank, with the additional prerogative 
of an excess issue subject to tax. In Canada this banking principle is 
carried still further, for, to the amount of a bank’s capital, circulation 
is free, secured by a low percentage insurance fund, a prior lien on 
assets, and such specie holdings as may be deemed adequate. It would 
not be stretching the comparison too far to say that the four fulfill re- 
quirements corresponding roughly to those of New York city, New 
York state, the Eastern states, and the South and West. So much for 
the extent of our problem. For the wide range of interests affected, 
for the extremes of needs to be met—compared with any other, it is 
appalling in its complexity. 


VaryinGc Rates or INreREst IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


Now, let us look at the conditions that demand a remedy. Disre- 
garding call money—although the spectacle of a stringency that induces 
a twenty-five per cent. rate twice within four months is difficult to ignore 
—we may say that in the East the borrower is not oppressed. Six per 
cent. is probably the average cost of commercial paper, except—and here 
is the rub—at the time when loans are most needed, the farnier or mer- 
chant must often add a “commission” of one-quarter per cent., or even 
more, to his sixty-day paper. In the South and West matters are far 
worse. There eight per cent. is regarded as moderate, and at certain 
seasons the price of money rises to a point that almost belies our claim 
to civilization. Indeed, in the more unsettled states the law does not 
even demand the “commission” fiction, but endorses eight, nine or ten 
per cent. as just, fair and proper. This of the country at large; of 
New York city, considering her resources, possibilities and hopes, one 
cannot speak without indignation. Consider that for six months time 
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accommodations have been extended only at rates that make the 
financial centre of the new world a by-word and a mocking among 
the nations. And this has happened, not in any period of un- 
rest, of crisis or panic, but merely because we are on a wave of pros- 
perity. Our wealth has increased, we desire money to spend—and busi- 
ness must stop, because there is not enough money to go around. No 
wonder that men believe in the “swing theory” on the Stock Exchange; 
we have invented an automatic check, that curbs progress and compels a 
season of depression wherein the banks may recuperate. As for the 
dream which reveals New York a second London, a market whither all 
the world brings its commodities and capital, that remains a dream. 
Granted that the worst of our recent trouble was due to the exigencies 
of “bulls,” whose commitments for the rise, and consequent borrowing, 
came into conflict with seasonal stringencies. Yet world trade without 
speculation is impossible—aside from any argument on justification— 
and speculation, in the better sense of discounting the future, is ex- 
cluded, if to its other difficulties is added a money rate whose limits are 
only plus and minus infinity. 


Tue Derects oF THE CURRENCY. 


One cause of this evil is generally admitted, a circulating medium 
not only unresponsive to our needs, but even hampered by legal restric- 
tions that make no allowance for economic events. Yet this is only a 
sequitur of the real root—a currency sufficient for perhaps half the year, 
but pitifully inadequate for the other six months. We have heard 
proudly that our per capita circulation is greater than that of any 
nation save France; but have we made allowance for the fact that we 
are still comparatively unsettled, that credit plays a far smaller part in 
our business than in that of the old world? Unknown to us are the 
mercantile customs that permit of the yearly bill; our national motto is, 
“Small profits and quick returns’—-and quick returns demand currency. 
Again, our vast distances waste in transit much use of money; that is, 
the average “turnover” of a coin is far lower here than abroad. Add 
the enormous capitalization of our industries and the disturbances due 
to their interest payments, in no small part finding their way across the 
Atlantic, and our boasted per capita is shorn of much of its power. Is 
there no significance in the thirty-year plea for currency expansion? 
First the Greenback party, then the bimetallists, and now the very bank- 
crs who blocked the earlier measures, have made this plea their slogan. 
With a difference, however, for where the earlier two desired inflation, 
we ask only elasticity: They attacked the ultimate medium of redemp- 
tion; we seek only wider room for credit, to increase our promises to 
pay, keeping firmly as their basis the universally acceptable metal. 


A GoveRNMENT BANK. 


In general the suggestions for reform have centered around two mod- 
els, a Government bank, or a taxed emergency issue patterned more or 
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less after the German scheme. The former we have already tried, that 
is a bank designed to be the fiscal agent of the Treasury, and swayed 
accordingly by the will of the nation. Our failure may in some meas- 
ure be disregarded, for when we made the experiments we were young, 
untutored, poor. Yet the primary cause, electoral government, remains. 
In spite of change, the memories of the old Bank of the United States. 
work strongly against repeating the trial. Now, too, we have a mul- 
titude of individual banks, where at the beginning of the century there 
were almost none. That they would relish the competition, or even ex- 
istence, of the inevitable branches of a Government bank, is impossible. 
From such an initial attitude of hostility great harm must arise, and it 
is problematical at least whether time could overcome the feeling. Most 
important of all is the fact that as a nation we have set our face towards, 
the private possession of industrial opportunity, that, despite discourag-- 
ing instances, our experience has shown more satisfactory results from. 
individualism than paternalism. Our judgment is that man works harder 
and better as his own master than as the servant of the people, and that 
his enterprise responds more quickly to economic conditions than does. 
the hampered machinery of government. Finally, it must be said that 
if we consider the Bank of England as the bank of the British Empire, 
this ideal exponent of the government bank system has failed utterly to- 
produce throughout the territory dependent on it a state of affairs ful-- 
filling our needs and desires—as witness the fluctuations from eight to 
three per cent. within six months, of the discount rate of the Bank of 
Bengal. 


GERMANY’s EmMerGENcY CuRRENCY AND ITs EXTENSION. 


On the other hand, the German method appears very much in the 
light of one of our temporary expedients. Its adoption would lend an- 
other complication to our already sufficiently tangled monetary scheme, 
and if we are to shape our course in such a direction we can well afford 
to obliterate the old before we attempt the new. The Canadian cur- 
rency is the legitimate extension of the German emergency issue, and 
the conditions which it meets closely parallel oyr own. Many items call 
for amendment, but in the broad principle of the free emission of notes, 
finding their use and security alike in commercial paper, lies our solu- 
tion. Roughly, we propose that Congress shall confer on our national 
banks the right to utter circulation to the extent of sixty-five per cent. 
of their capital, subject to a tax of four per cent., and of the remaining 
thirty-five per cent. under a charge of five per cent. These figures rep- 
resent respectively the outstanding circulation of $500,000,000 and a 
margin of elasticity of $300,000,000. 

Our first care must be that we shall not diminish our existing supply 
of money. According to the Comptroller of the Currency the return 
on notes utilized in loans ‘at six per cent. amounted to a little over one 
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per cent. in 1905, varying inverscly as the interest rate. Taxed at four 
per cent., but unsecured by bonds, circulation would obviously earn two 
per cent. net under the same circumstances, and the earnings would vary 
directly as the interest rate. The profit and inducement for issue to the 
banks are correspondingly increased. As to the objection that such a 
system would abolish demand for United States bonds, aside from the 
fact that our national debt can in reality be extinguished almost at our 
pleasure, if it seemed advisable 114 per cent. of the tax might pass to 
the Government, one-half per cent. as now in payment of expense. The 
remaining one per cent. would permit of the issue of three per cent. 
consols, an obligation actually attractive to investors, and ideal for the 
savings bank, for which a Government bond should really be designed. 
Finally, and most essential of all, comes the question of ultimate secu- 
rity. The unassigned 21% per cent. of the tax, on our present circula- 
tion, would reach $12,500,000 a year. Trusteed with the Treasury, this 
would form an insurance fund amply sufficient to provide for the issues 
of failed banks, amounting indeed to one-quarter of such notes since the 
inauguration of the national banking system. Reimbursement would be 
obtained by a prior lien on the assets of all insolvent institutions—and 
without injustice to the depositor, for even now his claim has no worth 
against a bank’s United States bonds, its most valuable resource, until 
all circulation has been protected. When, at the conclusion of a fiscal 


year, the insurance fund had accumulated to the extent of more than five 
per cent. of the outstanding notes, the surplus would pass to the Govern- 
ment. An exactly similar method would, of course, be employed in the 
case of the issues subject to a five per cent. tax. No special reserve 
need be maintained against notes, for there would be increased actual 
cash held in the ordinary reserve against deposits, representing the pres- 
ent five per cent. redemption fund. 


REDEMPTION THE REAL GUARANTEE OF SECURITY. 


The real guarantee of security, however, is continual redemption. 
Our aim should be to approach that ideal state where “the life of a bank 
note is no longer than that of a check”—and self-interest alone can pro- 
duce the ideal. Therefore we must render it worth while to the banks 
to present each others’ emissions promptly for payment; and this we can 
do most simply by preserving our existing reserve regulations, tolerating 
nothing but specie, legal-tenders and gold and silver certificates. Un- 
der such rules there would be positive loss to a bank retaining in its 
vaults another’s notes, and even to pay out over the counter a competi- 
tor’s paper would involve negative loss, in the shape of failure to grasp 
a possible profit. Such method would render ridiculous any complaint 
of inflation, for the notes would represent only another form of the or- 
dinary deposit account, with an additional safeguard against undue ex- 
pansion, in that this item must be automatically restricted to the amount 
actually demanded by daily business. ; 
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More Centra Reserve Cities. 


It is evident, however, that an elastic currency alone will not serve 
to obviate the strain on the three points that support our inverted finan- 
cial pyramid. New York, Chicago and St. Louis have attained this 
position by reason of their commercial supremacy, and consequently we 
have the spectacle of the most erratic fluctuations in the price of credit 
in the very places where it is essential that it should be constant. Yet 
so long as their banks remain the reservoirs into which the entire country 
pours its surplus, and from which it fills its needs, this state of affairs 
must continue. In especial degree the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment are reflected in these three cities, for when some interior sub- 
Treasury drains the reserves of its neighbor banks, they apply at once 
te one of the central reserve cities for relief. For such a condition the 
remedy is clearly marked. Let us distribute the pressure, render our 
entire system more stable by broadening the base on which it rests, and 
substitute a truncated cone for our inverted pyramid. In our present 
law the provision is made that any community having the requisite popu- 
lation may, on vote of the banks and compliance with the regulations as 
to reserve, become a central reserve city. Change this option to an 
order in certain cases, and as a matter of convenience geographical and 
economic, let these be the nine sub-Treasury cities: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. With this done the other reserve cities might well 
pass out of existence. In the abolition alone of disturbances due to 
government sources such changes would work a vast betterment. Against 
it two objections can be urged: that it would increase the gold reserve 
required by the banks, and that it would lessen the financial pre-eminence 
of New York on this continent, and therefore in the world. The former 
argument is untenable, as can readily be seen by reference to the statis- 
tics appended in the footnote,* and the second theory has little weight 


*Assuming that the various cities would keep the same excess or deficit of 
reserve as now, the following table shows in millions of dollars the ehanges that 
would ensue: 


Specie, legal tenders, etc. (including five per Under proposed 
cent. redemption fund at present): At present. system. 
Central reserve cities.......... eoeve 285.7 262.0 (a) 
Proposed central reserve cities 36.8 136.5 (b) 
Other reserve cities 0. 48.1 (c) 
Country banks.. wale 92. 192.7 


Total 5.E 639.3 


On deposit with approved reserve agents: 
Central FEBETVS CIUGB ei cicccccccccccasecesrcvcese amie 
Proposed central reserve cities 69. sees 
Other reserve cities 90.2 64.8 (c) 
Country banks 194.9 194.9 


| 854.7 259.7 


(a) By a decrease in bank deposits of $95.000,000 the cash reserve of the 
central reserve cities could be reduced $23,700,000. q 

(b) Cash would have to be substituted for balances with reserve age nts. 

(c) The reserve required would be that of country banks; a change —— 
12% per cent, cash to six per cent. cash, and from 12% per cent. to nine per cent. 
with reserve agents. 
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on close examination. Granted that a few of the small interior banks 
would withdraw balances which they keep only to provide themselves 
with funds that will pass at par throughout their territory. But this loss 
would be very nearly offset by the greater sums which the new central 
reserve cities would have to keep in New York to meet the necessities of 
their correspondents. As a point of considerable interest, though not in 
direct line with our discussion, it may be noted that two minor results 
would arise from the inevitable reciprocal accounts of the nine cities: the 
collection of checks would be greatly simplified, and our internal ex- 
change rates would regulate themselves far more satisfactorily. 

How such an arrangement would aid the technical details of our 
scheme of note issue must be apparent. Each bank would deposit with 
the nearest sub-Tyeasury its plates, notes to the lawful amount would be 
struck off, signed by the bank officers, returned for Government counter- 
signature to obviate the possibility of fraudulent over issue, and then 
shipped back to their place of origin. As they are paid out a daily re- 
port should be mailed to Washington, stating the circulation outstanding 
subject to tax. The well-proven advantages of instant availability far 
outweigh the slender chance for dishonesty in advising the extent of ut- 
terance. To facilitate redemption every bank should be required to meet 
its notes in each of the central reserve cities. This could be easily ef- 
fected by the same means by which New York “non-member’”’ institutions 
pay their checks through the clearing-house. As has already been said, 
reciprocal accounts must be established between the reserve cities, form- 
ing what is the practical equivalent of a clearing-house. Accordingly, 
when, for example, a note of a country bank in Indiana should be depos- 
ited in Los Angeles, it would immediately be forwarded to San Francisco 
for credit; there it would be charged to a Chicago bank, which would in 
turn debit its customer, the original payer—the note, of course, being 
returned as a voucher. In this connection, considering the profits ac- 
cruing to the Government, jt seems only fair to urge that the Treasury 
should pay all expenses of shipment. With such a simple method we 
would have a currency clean, intensely elastic, and instantly responsive 
to the changing demands of the various sections of the country, and an 
arrangement of reserves far more stable than now. } 

Such in brief is a suggestion for the inevitable revolution in our 
monetary system. “Revolution” has a harsh, demagogic ring, but when, 
in opposition to life-long training and the interests of the moment, bank- 
ers of international repute predict a reign of financial terror, it is the 
duty of “every citizen to look to the republic,” to strive that we may 
bring about 1688 rather than 1793. While many of our remedies may 
seem radical, it will be found that nothing has been destroyed arbitrarily. 
Where any existing structure is to be removed, another is offered in its 
place, or the attempt is made to show that none is necessary. Of course 
any change must be based on theory, yet every idea used has stood the 
test of time and experience, and though they spring from many sources. 
there is no conflict—and at least there is no advocacy of further compli- 
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cating our media of exchange. In conclusion the following figures may 
be advanced as the best summary of, and argument for, the proposals 
made above: 


(In millions of dollars.) 
Under present system. Under proposed system. 

Specie, legal-tenders, etc., (Report of the Comp- 

(including 5% redemption troller of the Cur- 

fund, under present. sys- rency, April 26, 

tem): 1906.) 

Central reserve cities 285.7 (3 cities) 398.5 (9 cities) 

Other banks 359.8 


Total 


Circulation outstanding: 
Central reserve cities....... 75.9 (52% of maximum) 
Other banks 429.7 (64% of maximum) 


Interest rates: 
Central reserve cities 3 to 8 per cent. 
Other banks 6 to 10 per cent. 


+ Theoretical limits, which are, however, hardly more arbitrary than those 
that rule international exchange, and which break down only under the most se- 
vere strains. 





BANKING IN THE FAR EAST, 


at the annual meeting of the Yokohama Specie Bank it was stated 
that the business of the bank itself had been considerably ex- 
tended since the war. 

Several branches and agencies had been established in Manchuria. 
One was recently added at Liaoyang by the order of the Government, 
which, since June 18, has undertaken the agency for the Central Ex- 
chequer. In Antunghien and Hankow the bank has also agencies. All 
the Manchurian branches, which have so far served mainly as agencies 
for the Central Exchequer, will soon commence to transact banking busi- 
ness. The work of redeeming the war notes will be transferred to the 
main office. The expansion of business at the branch offices will necessi- 
tate new buildings in place of the present offices which have been rented 
from the Government. The branches in Hawaii, Peking, Tokyo, and 
other places feel the same need of space. The expenses for these home 
and foreign offices are estimated at $700,000. The expenses will be re- 
funded from the reserves made from the commissions received for the 
floating of the public loan bonds and such other extra incomes. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank is about to issue notes in the Kwangtung 
district and China, under the supervision of the Japanese foreign office 
and finance department. The notes are exchangeable for silver on de- 
mand, and the bank must keep a reserve of gold and silver equal to the 
value of notes issued. These notes will be legal tender in all transac- 
tions in the Kwangtung district and China, and an official is to be spe- 
cially appointed by the Japanese Government to superintend the issuance 
of these notes and the other foreign business of the bank. 


err H. B. MILLER of Yokohama reports that 





SAVINGS-INSURANCE BANKS. 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 


ASSACHUSETTS laid the foundation of the admirable savings 

M banks system of the United States by chartering, in 1816, the 

Provident Institution for Savings in the town of Boston, and 

also established for the world the scientific practice of life insurance by 
the work of its insurance commissioner, Elizur Wright. 

It is now proposed that another great step be taken in the develop- 
ment through thrift of general prosperity by extending the functions 
of savings banks to life insurance. The call for such action is impera- 
tive and urgent; because the present system under which the working- 
men obtain life insurance involves an appalling sacrifice of their hard- 
earned savings. ‘This may be illustrated by the experience of Massa- 
chusetts. In the fifteen years ending December 31, 1905, the working- 
men of that state paid to the so-called industrial life insurance compan- 
ies an aggregate of $61,294,887 in premiums, and received back only 
an aggregate of $21,819,606. The insurance reserve arising from these 
premiums still held by the insurance companies does not exceed $9,838,- 
000. It thus appears that, in addition to interest on invested funds, 
about one-half of the amount paid by the workingmen in premiums 
has been absorbed in the expense of conducting the business, and in divi- 
dends to the insurance companies’ stockholders. 

If this $61,294,887, instead of being paid to the insurance com- 
panies, had been paid into the savings banks, and these depositors had 
withdrawn from the banks an amount equal to the aggregate of $21,- 
819,606, which they received from the insurance companies during the 
fifteen years, the balance remaining in the savings banks December 31, 
1905, with the accumulated interest, would have amounted to $49,931,- 
548.35, and this, although the savings banks would have been obliged to 
pay upon these increased deposits in taxes more than four times the 
amount which was actually paid by the insurance companies on account 
of this insurance. 

The least which the workingman pays for this industrial insurance 
is about double the cost per $100 of insurance charged even by the 
Equitable, the New York Life, or the Mutual Life of New York; and 
for the earlier periods of the industrial policy the cost rises as high as 
eight times that ordinarily paid for life insurance. 
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Of the more than $40,000,000 thus lost to the workingmen of a 
single state in fifteen years, the amount which has gone in dividends to 
stockholders of the insurance companies is comparatively small, although 
the dividend actually paid by the Prudential Insurance Company, reck- 
oned upon the cash paid in for stock, is more than 219 per cent. each 
year, and the dividend paid each year by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company on the cash paid in on its stock is 28 per cent. 


Wasterut System or InpustriaAL INsurRANCE COMPANIES. 


By far the greater part of the loss to the workingmen is due to the 
extraordinarily wasteful system under which the business is conducted. 
This waste arises mainly from the fact that the premiums are collected 
weekly at the homes of the insured, and that a large part of the policies, 
which are secured only after persistent and expensive solicitation, lapse 
shortly after they are written. 

Even in the old and established companies a majority of all policies 
lapse within the first year after they are written. In the year 1905, 
1,253,635 of the Metropolitan’s industrial policies lapsed, and 951,704 
of the Prudential’s. The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
began the year 1905 with 40,397 industrial policies, and ended it with 
only 63,497, although during the year 1905 it had written 103,466 new 
policies, and of all its industrial policyholders only 699 had died. 

The loss by lapses involves a loss to the policyholder of all that he 
paid in (except for the protection temporarily enjoyed). But a far 
greater loss from the lapsing results to the persisting policyholders, 
because an industrial policy does not pay its way until it has been in 
force about three years. 

This insurance waste must be promptly ended; but it can be ended 
only through providing the workingmen with an opportunity of obtain- 
ing insurance at a proper cost, and the importance of the question is 
shown by the fact that on January 1, 1906, 1,170,885 of such industrial 
policies were outstanding in the state named, or more than one policy 
outstanding for every three inhabitants, and in the year 1905 alone, 
352,189 of such policies had been written. 


Savines Banxs Coutp Proving INsurance at Minimum Expense. 


Massachusetts in its 189 savings banks, and the other states with 
savings banks similarly conducted, have institutions which, with a slight 
enlargement of their powers, can, at a minimum of expense, fill the great 
need of life insurance for workingmen at a proper cost. 

The only proper elements of the industrial insurance business not 
common to the savings bank business are simple and can be supplied at 
a minimum of expense in connection with our existing savings banks. 
They are: 

(a) Fixing the terms on which insurance shall be given. 

(6) The initial medical examination. 

(c) Verifying the proof of death. 
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The last involves an inquiry similar in character to that now per- 
formed by the clerks of savings banks in the identification of depositors. 

The second is the work of a physician, who is available at no greater 
expense to the savings bank than to the insurance company. 

The first is the work of an insurance actuary, who would be equally 
available to the savings banks as he is to insurance companies, if the 
former undertook the insurance business. And the present cost of ac- 
tuarial service can be greatly reduced; first, by limiting the forms of in- 
surance to two or three standard forms of simple policies—uniform 
throughout the state—and, secondly, by providing for the appointment 
of a state actuary, who, in connection with the insurance commissioner, 
shall serve all the savings-insurance banks. The work of such an ac- 
tuary is, indeed, now necessarily performed in large part in each state 
by the insurance department, as an incident of supervising life insur- 
ance companies. The state should also furnish the necessary blanks 
and forms for establishing the business. 

The savings banks could thus enter upon the insurance business un- 
der circumstances singularly conducive to extending to the workingman 
the blessing of safe life insurance at a low cost, because: 

First—The insurance department of savings banks would thus 
be managed by the same experienced trustees and officers who had been 
trained to recognize that the business of investing the savings of per- 
sons of small means is a quasi-public trust which should be conducted 
as a beneficent and not as a selfish money-making institution. 

Second.—The insurance department of savings banks would be 
managed by trustees and officers who in their administration of the sav- 
ings of persons of small means had already been trained to the practice 
of the strictest economy. 

Third.—The insurance business. of the savings banks, although 
kept entirely distinct as a matter of investment and accounting, would 
be conducted with the same plant and the same officials, without any 
large increase of clerical force or incidental expense, except such as 
would be required if the bank’s deposits were increased. Until the in- 
surance business attained considerable dimensions, probably the addi- 
tion of even a single clerk might not be necessary. The business of life 
insurance could thus be established as an adjunct of a savings bank 
without incurring that heavy expense which has ordinarily proved such 
a burden in the establishment of a new insurance company. 

Fourth-—The insurance department of savings banks would 
open with an extensive and potent good-will, and with the most favor- 
able conditions for teaching, at slight expense, the value of life insur- 
ance. The safety of the institution would be unquestioned. For in- 
stance, in Massachusetts, the holders of the 1,829,487 savings banks ac- 
counts, a number equal to three-fifths of the whole population of the 
state, would at once become potential policyholders; and a small amount 
of advertising would soon suffice to secure a reasonably large business 
without solicitors. The establishment of the insurance department, 
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bringing to the bank many who do not now have savings accounts, would 
tend to increase largely the number of depositors in the savings depart- 
ment. 

Fifth—With an insurance clientele composed largely of thrifty 
savings bank depositors, house-to-house collection of premiums could be 
dispensed with. The more economical monthly payments of premiums 
could also probably be substituted for weekly payments. 

Siath.—A small initiation fee could be charged, as in assessment 
and fraternal associations, to cover necessary initial expenses of medical 
examination and issue of policy. This would serve both as a deterrent 
to the insured against allowing policies to lapse and a protection to per- 
sisting policyholders from unjust burdens which the lapse of policies 
casts upon them. A small charge could also be imposed to defray the 
special expenses incident to proof of death. 

Seventh.—The safety of savings banks would, of course, be in 
no way imperiled by extending their functions to life insurance. The 
savings and the insurance departments would be independent of one 
another, and the insurance funds only would be held for the insurance 
liabilities. But in fact life insurance properly conducted is the safest 
of all businesses. Life insurance rests upon substantial certainty, dif- 
fering in this respect radically from fire, accident and other kinds of 
insurance. 

The theoretical risk of a mortality loss in a single institution greater 
than that provided for in the insurance reserve should be absolutely 
guarded against, however, by providing a general guaranty fund, to 
which all savings-insurance banks within a state would make small pro 
rata contributions—a provision similar to that prevailing jn other coun- 
tries, where all banks of issue contribute to a common fund which guar- 
antees all outstanding bank notes. 

Eighth—In other respects, also, co-operation between the gen- 
eral insurance savings banks within a state would doubtless, under ap- 
propriate legislation, be adopted; for instance, by providing that each 
institution could act as an agent for the others to receive and forward 
premium payments. 

The law authorizing the establishment of an insurance department 
in connection with savings banks should obviously be permissive merely. 
No savings bank should be required to extend its functions to industrial 
insurance until its trustees are convinced of the wisdom of so doing. 

The savings banks seem not only the natural, but the only available 
means of extending immediately the blessing of cheap and safe in- 
surance to our workingmen. Any new companies organized for the 
purpose of providing this insurance, even though undertaken with 
wholly philanthropic purposes, would be subjected to a large part of 
the expenses to which the existing industrial insurance companies are 
now subject, and such new companies would also lack the existing good- 
will of the working classes, which is essential to early relief to the work- 
ingmen from the present unnecessary life insurance burdens. 
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GROWTH OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


UCH interesting information in regard to the savings banks of 
the country is contained in the Annual Report of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, from which the following is taken: 


“Savings bank reports to the number of 1,319 have been received, of 
which 678 are from mutual institutions and 641 from stock savings banks, 
the latter being operated for the benefit of both shareholders and de- 
positors. The principal items of resources and liabilities of savings 
banks, both mutual and stock, are as follows: Loans, $1,676,929,015; 
bonds, etc., $1,609,775,582; deposits, $3,299,544,601; aggregate re- 
sources, $3,583,024,195. 

Compared with 1905, these figures show an increase in loans of $142,- 
814,000; bonds, stocks and securities of $74,421,000; deposits, $206,- 
467,000, the aggregate resources having increased approximately 
$215,000,000. All of these items show a much larger increase for the 
current year than for the prior year. 


Mutua Savines Banks. 


The mutual savings banks afe located in the New England and the 
Eastern states, with the exception of one in West Virginia, two in Wis- 
consin, three in Ohio, five in Indiana, and fourteen in Minnesota. The 
number of reporting institutions is 678, being ten more than reported 
last year. The aggregate resources of mutual savings banks are shown 
to be $3,134,591,325, or a gain of over $167,000,000 since June 30, 
1905, the gain for the prior year having been $149,000,000. The loans 
and discounts, which in 1905 amounted to $1,269,755,274, are reported 
this year at $1,375,582,066, a gain of $105,826,792. The loans are classi- 
fied as follows: On real estate, $1,150,250,807; other collateral security, 
$46,986,647; all other loans, $178,344,612. Compared with the returns 
for 1905, real estate loans in this class of banks have increased approxi- 
mately $95,000,000; loans on other collateral, $5,700,000, and unclassi- 
fied loans, $4,800,000. The amount invested in bonds, stocks and other 
securities has increased from $1,453,091,615 in 1905 to $1,522,989,449 
in 1906, a gain of $69,897,834. The investments in bonds and other 
securities are as follows: 


United States bonds $12,159,058 
State, county and municipal bonds 140,345,235 
Railroad stocks and bonds 346,343,902 
Bank stock 25,724,090 
Other bonds, stocks, ete 998,417,164 


Compared with the returns for 1905, it will be found that invest- 
ments in state, etc., bonds have increased $3,800,000; railroad bonds in 
the sum of $25,000,000; other unclassified bonds, stocks, etc., in the sum 
of $43,500,000, while the holdings of United States bonds and bank 
stocks have decreased $1,119,000 and $1,395,000, respectively. Cash 
in banks is $1,033,578 less than was reported in 1905, being now $17,- 
370.985, against $18,404,563 in 1905. The cash on deposit with other 
banks is $117,840,827, or $3,974,880 less than was shown by the reports 
for 1905. Individual deposits. have increased from $2,736,533,039 in 
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1905 to $2,908,710,654, a gain of $172,177,615. Deposits are credited 
to 6,753,037 depositors, the number reporting for 1905 being 6,463,677, 
a gain of 289,360. The average deposit account has increased during 
the same period from $423.37 to $430.73. Reports from each state 
having this class of banks show large increases in deposits over 1905. 
Of the $172,000,000 added to the deposits of the mutual savings banks 
during the past year more than $125,000,000 was gained by the banks 
located in New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut, the New York 
savings banks having gained $82,000,000 in deposits; Massachusetts, 
$31,000,000, and Connecticut, $12,000,000. New York mutual savings 
banks gained 123,665 new depositors during the past year, Massachu- 
setts 62,873, and Connecticut 19,335. The number of depositors given 
for the several states is from official reports, except for Maine, which 
has been partially estimated. 

Comparing the average deposit account in the mutual savings banks 
by geographical sections, it will be observed that the average in the New 
England States is $391.04 against $384.90 in 1905; for the Eastern 
States $466.91 against $458.40 in 1905. The Middle Western States 
show an average deposit of $392.42 for the present year against $393.47 
for the prior year. The one mutual savings bank in West Virginia, 
being the only bank of this class reporting from the Southern States, 
gives the average deposit account as $206.30 against $183.68 in 1905. 

The number of depositors in all savings banks reporting (exclusive 
of those having accounts in savings departments of the state banks of 
Illinois) has increased since 1905 from 7,218,278 to 7,495,202, and the 
average deposit from $428.51 to $440.22. The total number of savings 
depositors, including those of Illinois state banks, has increased from 
7,696,229 in 1905 to 8,027,192 in 1906, and the average amount to the 
credit of each depositor, estimated to be $423.74 in the former year, 
amounts to $433.79 this year. The aggregate deposits were $3,261,- 
236,119 in 1905 and $3,482,137,198 in 1906, an increase of $220,901,079. 


Srock Savines BANnks. 


Reporting stock savings banks are located in the District of Colum- 
bia, North Carolina, Iowa and California. The resources of these banks 
amount to $448,432,970. The loans aggregate approximately $301,- 
$47,000; investments in stocks, bonds and other securities, $86,786,000; 
deposits with other banks, $38,923,000; and cash on hand, $8,759,000. 
The capital is $28,896,000; surplus and undivided profits, $16,825,000; 
deposits, $390,834,000; the number of depositors, 742,165; and the aver- 
age deposit, $526.61. 

Comparing the stock savings-bank returns for the current year with 
those of 1905, an increase in the aggregate resources is shown of ap- 
proximately $47,495,000, the increase in 1905 over 1904 being $43,676,- 
000. The deposits have increased by $34,289,000, being $5,520,000 
less than the increase for the year ended June 30, 1905. The number 
of depositors, estimated at 754,601 in 1905 and 742,165 in 1906, shows 
a loss of 12,436. The exact number of depositors is given only for the 
District of Columbia; those for the three states named are partially 
estimated, the estimate being based upon unofficial returns from such 
banks as gave that information. 
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Interest Rates Paiw sy Savines Banks. 


From an examination of the returns submitted with respect to the 
rate of interest paid on savings accounts it will be noted that the maxi- 
mum rate is 4.50 per cent., the minimum rate three per cent. The esti- 
mated average rate is 3.545 per cent., a slight decrease in the estimated 
average interest rate of 3.55 per cent. in 1905.” 








LUCIUS TETER, 
Vice-President Savings Bank Section American Bankers’ Association. 
(Cashier Chicago Savings Bank.) 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK ASSOCIATION. 


T the annual convention of the Connecticut Savings Bank Associa- 
tion, held at New Haven, the following officers were elected: 


President, Edward W. Marsh, of the People’s Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport; vice-presidents, Elliott H. Morse, Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven; Thomas Birdseye, Derby Savings Bank; Costello Lippitt, 
Norwich Savings Society; secretary, W. E. Atwood, Burritt Savings 
Bank, New Britain; treasurer, F. L. Woodard, Dime Savings Bank, 
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Norwich. Executive committee, R. A. Brown, New Haven Savings 
Bank; R. W. Dwyer, Dime Savings Bank, Hartford; Miles Lewis Peck. 
Bristol Savings Bank; W. H. Catlin, Meriden Savings Bank; Otis S. 
Northrop, Dime Savings Bank, Waterbury. 


DEATH OF JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 


Bank, New York city, and one of the most prominent savings bank 
men in the state, died at his residence in New York, December 6. 

Mr. Rhoades was born in New York about sixty-nine years ago, and 

after graduating, entered the dry goods business, becoming a partner in 


i HARSEN RHOADES, president of the Greenwich Savings 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
Late President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, New York City. 
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the firm of Rhoades & Grossman. In 1863 he was elected a trustee of 
the Greenwich Savings Bank, and in 1878 he was elected president, con- 
tinuing to hold this office until his death. Under his direction the Green- 
wich Savings Bank grew to be one of the largest savings institutions in 
the city, its deposits now amounting to over $54,000,000. 

But Mr. Rhoades did not confine his activities to his own institution. 
As president of the Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
and in his individual capacity, he carefully watched over the interests of 
the savings banks of the entire state. He vigilantly and constantly de- 
fended the banks from every legislative attempt to endanger their safety 
and usefulness by unwisely increasing the scope of their investments. 
His aim was to keep the funds of savings depositors invested in the very 
best class of securities, and his influence was potential jn preserving the 
soundness of the savings bank system of the state. 

Mr. Rhoades was a director of the Bank of America, the Greenwich 
Bank, the Lawyers’ Title Insurance and Trust Company, the United 
States Trust Company, the Lincoln Trust Company, the Washington 
Trust Company, and of several other business corporations. He was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and of a number of the leading 
social organizations of the city. 


INCREASE IN DIVIDEND RATE. 


Y mutual agreement the officers of the Connecticut Savings Bank, 
B the New Haven Savings Bank, and the National Savings Bank of 
New Haven, Ct., have decided to recommend to their respective 
boards that the dividend rate on deposits be advanced from 31% to four 
per cent. The return to the four per cent. rate will affect about 50,000 
accounts, aggregating about $12,000,000. The new dividend rate will 
become operative with the payments of January 1 for the previous six 
months. 


CENTRAL BANK AN IMPOSSIBILITY, 


N his address before the convention of the Nebraska Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Omaha, November 21, James H. Eckels, president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and former Comptroller of 

the Currency, said: 

“A great central bank is an impossibility in this country, where po- 
litical issues always prevail, and where individuality in every part of the 
country will not surrender itself to concentrated power in the field of 
banking. The legislation that is the most nearly perfect and improves 
existing conditions and remedies present defects must commend itself as 
a practical thing, and the country can better afford to take the nearest 
approach to the best thing than to wait still longer for legislation with- 
out defects.” 
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) Te 250,000 Square Miles 
ws Rolls Downhill. 


HE wealth of an empire embracing 250,000 miles has a down-hill 
T haul to Portland, chief city of Oregon. That empire is a nation’s 
storehouse of lumber, minerals, wool and grain, while its fisheries 
are sources of great wealth. In 1905 Portland shipped more wheat than 
any other centre in the United States excepting New York, anu produced 
more lumber than any other city in the world. Food and shelter—could 
man receive more substantial blessings from any community? In flour 
exports it ranks third, New York being first and Philadelphia second. 
Portland is not a coming city. It arrived fifty years ago, and has 
been putting its financia] roots down deep, broadening and strengthen- 
ing its commercial position every year since that time. Today, with 
twenty-seven banking and trust institutions—some of them the most nota- 
ble in their class west of the Mississippi—Portland is the financial anchor 
of the North Pacific Coast. Its business firms are rated at something 
over $107,000,000. Its clearing-house association record for 1905 showed 
gold clearings of $228,402,712.69, compared with $106,918,027 in 1900, 
and $58,842,284 in 1895. Its commercial growth has been, in the ratio 
ot increase shown by these figures, steady and without pause or waver. 
To-day its bank deposits are $52,500,000, compared with $35,000,000 in 
1900. Its post office, which the department this year made the only one 
ranking first class north of 
San Francisco and west of 
the Rockies, gave a larger 
increase of postal receipts 
than was shown by any 
other city in the United 
States. 
These are strong state- 
ments, but indisputable. For 
various reasons, inherent 
and circumstantial, Port- 
land is growing with a 
sweeping, _ substantial 
growth. One of the in- UNION STATION. 
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herent reasons is obvious in this city’s favorable location on the only 
Pacific water-grade route for railroad constructions from the East, and 
on an accessible fresh-water harbor for navigators of ships from the 
West. The Columbia River furnishes the only waterway that cuts 
through the Rocky, Cascade and Coast ranges. One of the circum- 
stantial reasons is that the railroads are being built and the waterways 
are being improved. 

Recently much has been heard of the “Columbia River basin,” of 
which Portland is the seaport, as well as the centre of commercial, finan- 
cial and political activities. This area embraces all of Oregon, Idaho, 
Eastern Washington and Western Montana. The bigness of it may be 
comprehended when jt is understood that the area of this region equals 
the combined states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, with Iowa, Indiana 
and South Carolina thrown in. 

The shifting of the source of the nation’s lumber supply from the 
middle Northwest and upper Mississippi River states to the Columbia 
Liver basin, the slow but resistless development of its great resources, 
together with powerful influences at work in Portland, have brought the 
railroad companies to favorably consider. this region as a field for in- 
yestment and exploitation. 

The Harriman companies are spending $34,000,000 in betterments 
and new construction. The Hill companies are pouring a like amount 


PORTLAND—MOUNT HOOD IN DISTANCE. 





PORTLAND. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


into the same hopper. ‘The Chicago & Northwestern, already completed 
nearly to Lander, Wyoming, is financing a Pacific Coast extension with 
Portland as a terminal. The C., M. & St. P. is building through from 
Evarts to the Pacific Coast, with Portland as one of its prospective ter- 
minals. The United States reclamation service has begun the expendi- 
ture of upwards of $10,000,000 in irrigation projects in Oregon. At the 
mouth of the Columbia River the Government is building a jetty system 
at a cost of $9,000,000, to provide a better channel for the largest ocean 
vessels, and at Celilo Falls a canal is being built that will open the river 
from Portland to Eastern Oregon and Washington, where 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat are even now annually produced. Enormous as it is, 
the wheat-raising industry here is in its infancy. 


HOTEL OREGON. HOTEL EATON. 
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Perhaps the Pacific Northwest labor market furnishes the most re- 
liable barometer of the Oregon industrial movement. For months adver- 
tisements have been daily in circulation in Portland for 10,000 laboring 
men, in lots of 100 to 1,000, at $2.25 to $4 per day, the highest wage 
scale on record for common labor in the states. Two Portland contract- 
ors recently went East to enlist 5,000 men. They visited Chicago, St. 
Paul, Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis, and were prepared to furnish 
transportation to Portland at twenty-five per cent. of the regular fare. 
They returned with but 100 men. 


ELKS BUILDING. WHEAT SHIP ON THE WILLAMETTE. 


Nevertheless, Pertland, now a city of 185,195 population, is increas- 
ing at the rate of 18,000 souls annually. The growth of population is 
seen in the following table: 


90,426 

1901 
MR ee te tad ahitrans ots oS alert ns ere ie a 121,255 
131,162 
145,250 
1905 161,205 
185,195 


In ten years the receipts of Portland’s post office have increased in 
the following ratio: 


RSA ED CRP PP aD Pe ah Tet era ee a fot ae ae $152,858.12 
353,293.00 
416,052.00 


The postal year ending March 1, 1906, showed receipts of $498,- 
004.77, an increase over the preceding twelve months of $100,942.95. 
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Evidence is not lacking to prove Portland’s modest claim to phenom- 
enal and substantial growth. An indication of the increase of business 
and population is seen in the following record of telephone instrument 
installation, with but one company in the field. In 1902, 9,179 instru- 
ments were in use; in 1903, 11,441; in 1904, 13,490; in 1905, 14,724; in 
January, 1906, 17,731; and July, 1906, 19,000. 

Statistics of telephone corporations show that Portland has in use 
more telephones in proportion to population than any other city in the 


world. 


| ie 


HOTEL PORTLAND. 


An area of forty square miles is covered by this city. In that area 
the municipal waterworks, serving pure, cold water from a Mount Hood 
glacier forty miles distant, has shown increased annual earnings as fol- 


lows: 
$320,230.15 


1902 385,912.05 
1903 433,781.70 
1904 497,408.35 

513,920.70 


A DeveLopMentT Era. 


There can be no doubt that Portland has entered upon a great de- 
velopment era, and that it received a strong and wholesome impetus 
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from the Lewis and Clark Exposition held here last year. Among the 
most gratifying results is the inpouring of millions of dollars from the 
East for investment in timber, electrical development, mining, real estate 
and building, irrigation, fruit growing, railroad construction, manufac- 
turing and jobbing. Naturally, Portland is the focusing point. In ad- 
dition to transcontinental railroad extensions, existing lines are sending 
out branches. The Southern Pacific, by eighty-five miles of new road 


THE WELLS-FARGO BUILDING. 


now under construction from Drain to Coos Bay, will turn to Portland 
the commerce of the Western Oregon Coast. The same railroad com- 
pany has ordered the construction of a line from Natron to Klamath 
Falls, 120 miles, which will bring to Portland the commerce of that re- 
gion, where the Government is spending $4,000,000 to reclaim 250,000 
acres of lands, rich in grain-producing elements. This road will send a 
spur north to the Deschutes, where 300,000 acres are being reclaimed by 
projects under the Carey Act. Another road, the Oregon Trunk Line, 
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ribbing the state from north to south, is being projected from the mouth 
of the Deschutes to Klamath Lakes. This line is financed supposedly 
in the interest of the Hill roads. 

Closer to Portland, electric roads are being built. The New York 
banking-house of Moffat & White is expending $1,500,000 in construction 
of a modern interurban line from Portland to Salem, the state capital. 
This road will traverse fifty miles of the richest portion of the Williamette 


RUSSELL & BLYTH BUILDING. 


Valley. From Salem to points further up the valley an interurban elec- 
tric road is being built by the Philadelphia banking firm of Rhodes, Sin- 
clair & Butcher, and associates, who have acquired valuable water rights 
on the Santiam River. The C. E. Loss Company, of San Francisco, is 
preparing to build city and interurban lines aggregating nearly 100 
miles in and about Portland. Already the city has a street-car mileage 
of 187 miles, which is inadequate to accommodate its growing suburbs. 
Within the year a consolidation of existing street-car lines and the Port- 
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land General Electric Company, with a combined capital stock of $30,- 
000,000, has been effected by the banking firms of E. W. Clark & Co., 
Philadelphia, and the Seligmans of New York. 

Power plants completed this year or under construction and to be 
operating before the close of the year will increase the electrical energy 
available in Portland from 15,000 horse power to a total cf 40,000 horse 
owepr. E. P. Clark, president of the Los Angeles Pacific, is building 
100 miles of electric road from Portland to Mt. Hood, developing 60,000 
electrical horse power in the Sandy River for railway and manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


A MANUFACTURING CITY. 


Far removed from eastern sources of supply, the Pacific slope is en- 
couraging home manufacturing. A strong manufacturers’ association in 
Portland is pioneering the movement. Raw materials, cheap fuel, ready 
markets and almost limitless water power make Portland a leader in this 
branch of industry. While the local demands are large, the Orient, 


CITY HALL. 


Aiaska, Hawaii, Central American states and the Pacific Northwest must 
be supplied. In no city in America is there better opportunity for ven- 
turing into manufacturing with a practical certainty of success. This 
city’s factories have considerably increased in number and capacity since 
the Government census of 1904, which gave Portland a total of 436 
plants, with $19,700,807 invested, and an annual product valued at 
$28,485,694. To-day there are 2,000 manufacturing plants, with $30,- 
000,000 invested and annual products increased proportionately. 
Prominent among the manufactured products are furniture, lumber, 
sash and doors, shingles, cordage, flour, food stuffs, woolens, canned 
goods and machinery. Portland lumber mills daily cut 2,000,000 feet 
ot building and dimension stuff, much of which goes by cargo and rail to 
various parts of the world. Rail shipments of lumber in 1905 totalled 
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10,568 carloads. In the same year 67,979,849 feet went to foreign ports 
and 121,996,148 feet coastwise. For the first five months in 1906 a 
heavy increase is shown in both cargo and rail shipments, at materially 
advanced prices, as seen in the following monthly record: 


Feet. Value. 


January 7,705,000 $77,987 
February 4,023,000 46,289 
BD aitrdeveuseasansee 20,773,000 257,721 
5,776,000 78,044 

41,182 


The estimated total for the year is 97,227,000 feet, valued at over 
$1,151,000. 
A Jossinc Trane or $200,000,000. 


Portland’s jobbing and commission business in the last decade has 
kept pace with the development of the Northwest. The estimated in- 
crease of wholesale trade for six years is placed at the following figures: 


$100,000,000 
110,000,000 
130.000,000 
142,000,000 
160,000,000 
195,000,000 


CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Figured from every source where authentic records can be obtained, 
the growth of Portland’s commerce is solid, based on substantial develop- 
ment of a region the resourcefulness of which is nothing less than won- 
derful. The rail tonnage in and out of Portland in 1905 was but 2,863,- 
833 tons, and in 1906 it has shown an increase of approximately eighty 
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per cent. With the rail facilities quadrupled, as they will be within the 
next two years, it is expected that the rail tonnage will more than quadru- 
ple, without seriously lessening the large volume of waterway tonnage now 


carried. 
Reat Estate Conpitions. 


The total real estate transfers in 1900 were $3,531,985; in 1903, 
$6,914,269; in 1905, $15,006,493; and for the first six months in 1906, 
$11,824,389, with a prospect of aggregating $25,000,000 by the close of 
the year. 


IN THE DRY DOCK. 


It follows that the city’s progressive and carefully managed banking- 
houses are keeping well to the front of the procession. Nine are quar- 
tered in new and modern homes acquired within the year. Advance in 
commercial lines has not resulted in exaggerated realty prices. No place 
in the country offers more certain legitimate profits on investments. The 
“hold-up” or “hoggish” disposition is not conspicuous in Portland busi- 
ness life. The man with that temperament is not encouraged. As a 
rule business citizenship is up to a high and patriotic standard, as evi- 
denced by the transactions preceding the bringing in of the Hill rail- 
road companies’ north bank lines, for which those companies are now con- 
structing bridges to cost $3,000,000, spanning the Columbia and William- 
ette Rivers. These companies succeeded in purchasing their choice of 
terminal grounds (investing $2,000,000 at conspicuously reasonable 
prices). The Portland spirit toward newcomers and new capital is cor- 


dial. 


Hetrrvut Business MEN. 


The city is becoming better known as a community of broad-guage 
business men who find time to cultivate the finer elements of life above 





PORTLAND. 


AN OREGON PINE. 


mere money-get- 
ting. The temper- 
ament of the city 
was seen in _ its 
prompt action to 
relieve distress at 
San Francisco fol- 
lowing the recent 
disaster. Portland 
was the first to 
take action, and 
contributed to its 
unfortunate neigh- 
bor approximately 
$461,000. In_ this 
the liberality of the 
banks and the work 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce were 
notable. A single 
banking institution 
gave $30,000. 


Heads of banking 
firms and the presi- 
dent of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce 
devoted the _ best 
part of their time 
daily for weeks to 
the financing of the 
relief movement. 
The result of all 
this was that Port- 
land’s relief fund 
exceeded in amount 
that of all other 
Pacific Northwest 
cities combined. 
Another result, 
quite remarkable, 
was felt in the 
temporary effect 
the Portland realty 
market experienced 
from the San Fran- 
cisco _— earthquake, 
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more than 900 miles away. For three months realty dealers in Port- 
land were practically out of business. In that length of time the in- 
vestment world comprehended the fact that Portland is far enough 
away from the earthquake zone to be on solid ground, and then the 
activity of the real estate market was resumed. 


A Goop Buitpine ReEcorp. 


Only in the last few years has Portland entered upon the period of 
modern office buildings. Prior to that time the wealthy citizen who would 
leave a monument in brick and stone chose between the old-time styles 
of massive architecture or the fancy cornice type. A year ago came a steel 
era, and today it has taken the form of an epidemic. The noise of weld- 
ing rivets with compressed air hammers fills the streets of the business 
district. To the Wells Fargo Company belongs the credit of the first 
steel sky-scraper. This corporation, operating on the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific, looked about for a place to build a perma- 
nent home on the Pacific Coast, and selected Portland, the terminus of 
beth the Harriman lines. A twelve-story steel office building was begun 
eight months ago, and is now nearing completion. To-day half a dozen 
similar structures are under construction or planned. The building of 
hotels, apartment houses and residences, begun with such vigor with the 
opening of the exposition year, has continued unabated in response to a 
steady demand throughout 1905 and 1906. 

In May this year the record of building permits showed an increase 
of 309 per cent., far in excess of any other American city. The building 
record in Portland from January, 1900, to June, 1906, is here given: 


Eee Toe 
1,986,246 

7,421,223 

1903 6,914,869 
10,694,763 

15,006,493 


During 1906 the following transfers were made: 


Number. Value. 
January $1,454,600 
February 2,334,698 
March 2 2,493,589 
2,171,839 
1,369,563 
1,369,663 
1,096,588 


Total to August 1 $12,290,650 


Business buildings now under construction jnclude the Wells Fargo 
Building, a fourteen-story steel structure; the Corbett Building, a ten- 











OVERFLOW FROM WAREHOUSE—OREGON WHEAT. 
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story steel; the Failing Building, a seven-story steel; the Fleidner Build- 
ing, an eight-story steel; the Russell & Blyth Building, a fourteen-story 
steel; the Lewis Building, an eight story of reinforced concrete; the 
Buchanan Building, six stories; the Swetland Building, seven stories; and 
others of less imposing height. 

The Portland Commercial Club, with a membership of more than 
900 progressive business men, has purchased ground and will within the 
next thirty days begin construction of an eight-story steel office building, 
the three upper floors of which will be occupied as club quarters. This 


AN OREGON WHEAT HARVEST. 


club is the largest luncheon club on the Pacific Coast, and one of the 
most successful organizations of its kind in the country. 


Tue Fisneries INpustry. 


Fisheries will properly be included in any budget treating of Ore- 
gon’s natural resources. The salmon output of the Oregon side of the 
Columbia River in 1905 aggregated 24,581,671 pounds; from other Ore- 
gon Coast streams, 5,555,728; total salmon output, 30,137,399 pounds, 
with a value of $3,100,000. The fish product other than salmon was 
532,167 pounds, consisting of sturgeon, shad, smelt, catfish, tom cod, 
black bass, herring, flounders, perch and carp. Oyster, clam, crab and 
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crawfish output, 608,000 pounds, valued at $18,240. Deep sea fishing 
on this coast is in its infancy, and will rapidly increase with the growth 
of population and demand. 


Exports AND IMportTs. 


The growth of Portland’s foreign trade has justified the Federal 
Government in erecting here, ten years ago, at a cost of half a million 
dollars, a custom-house of splendid architecture and interior appoint- 
ments. Customs receipts are steadily increasing. For the year ending 
December 30, 1905, exports of wheat, flour, barley, oats and baled hay 
amounted to $11,135,088; lumber, $1,001,556; other commodities, $686,- 
000; total exports, $12,822,644. 


Tue Furure. 


Portland’s future is bright. Not only has the city many natural 
advantages, but its business men and commercial organizations appre- 


CLOUD CAP INN—ON MOUNT HOOD. 


ciate them. The city offers a rare combination of jnducements—an ideal, 
vigorous climate, and a beautiful residence spot, coupled with splendid 
opportunities. The state’s resources have barely been discovered. 

With completion of the Hill railroad, the St. Paul and the North- 
western, now under construction, Portland will be the Pacific Coast ter- 
minus of seven transcontinental lines that will have their transportation 
cousins on the sea carrying the tonnage of the Orient. 

Confident that this is to be the Pacific Northwest’s centre of distribu- 
tion, the Swift Packing Company this year purchased a 2,000 acre tract 

8 
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and has completed plans for a compiete packing plant, with a daily 
capacity of 2,000 hogs, 1,000 cattle and 3,000 sheep, and giving steady 
employment to 2,000 people. Eastern Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Montana ranges will supply the live stock, which now goes to the Middle 
West, as the Pacific Coast is, at this time, without any distinctively great 
packing plant. 

The busy people of this empire founded by Lewis and Clark have not 
yet found time to develop its resources. Nitrate deposits in Southern 
Oregon will soon be reached by railroad transportation. Cement rock 
in large quantity has been found, and a railroad is being surveyed to it. 
Coal is being uncovered in Coos, Jackson, Malheur, Columbia, Tillamook 
and Morrow Counties; in fact, nearly every part of the state. In the 
Williamette Valley 3,000 acres believed to be underlaid with petroleum 
has been leased for development. A large natural gas and oil field in 
Eastern Oregon is being investigated. 

Along the lower Columbia are 20,000 acres of iron ore, some of it 
said to be self-fluxing. Portland’s public spirited men, acting conjointly 
with the Government, are maintaining an experiment station in charge 
of Dr. Day, of the United States Geological Service, to determine the 
usefulness of iron found in the black sands of the lower Columbia River. 
One large pig iron plant has been successfully in operation some years 
in Oswego, seven miles from Portland. 

Portland wants the 1907 convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is willing to match any city in the West in attractiveness 
and hospitality. Said William McMurray, general passenger agent of 
the Harriman lines: “No more beautiful city than Portland can be found 
on the continent. The hotel accommodations are ample, transportation 
modern and enjoyable, and every banker who attended would feel more 
than repaid for the trip to the Pacific Northwest.” 


A REVIEW OF PORTLAND BANKING. 


HOW THE FIRST BANKS WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER BECAME THE BANKS OF 
TO-DAY— PORTLAND THEIR HOME. 


By C. M. HYSKELL. 


HE first cashier of the first national bank west of the Missouri River 
is still living in Portland, a ruddy, active old man, hale as a moun- 
tain climber, at the age of seventy-three years. His name is James 

Steel, and he is the man who introduced the first nickel coins on the Pa- 
cific Coast. In the calendars of fifty years are contained the transac- 
tions that have brought the banking business from nothing in Portland 
to deposits of $52,500,000, and gold clearings that will aggregate $275,- 
000,000 for the year 1906. 

In the life of nearly every banker there are old days—perhaps not 
many—that stand out sharply in the memory, as if embossed on the 
mental scroll by pressure of strong currents, at the turning points. It 
is easy to believe that the pioneer bankers of Portland had more than 
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the ordinary measure of these days. They were far removed from the 
nation’s sources of financial power and succor. The complete isolation 
of the Pacific Northwest forty years ago can hardly be comprehended 
by men unacquainted with distances and conditions. Although shortly 
after the beginning of banking here similar financial concerns were 
started at San Francisco, and a Government mint was established there, 
no means of communication existed excepting coastwise steamers, that 
came and went once a week, carrying coin and mail. From the begin- 
ning the financial rulers of Portland—and by that is meant the whole 
Northwest—manned their own battlements, and put their trust in the 
Almighty and their own resourcefulness. The experiences of those years 
perhaps account for the subsequent character and strength of Portland’s 
financial institutions. Everything considered, they have weathered finan- 
cial stress with less loss to stockholders and depositors in the Oregon 
country than that experienced by any other section of the United States 
in proportion to area and volume of business. 

Bank failures have been unknown in Portland, excepting the upheav- 
al period that had its beginning in 1893, and while a few of the weaker 
banks here passed out of existence during that period, in no instance 
was the resultant loss heavy upon the public. The community has been 
notably free from evils of loose banking methods. As a result the stand- 
ard today is high, the prevailing policy is conservative. The daily clear- 
ings are made in gold, and balances actually paid in that coin. 


Lapp & TiLTon. 


This fashion of doing things has in a noticeable measure clung to the 
city since the old days when a business transaction involved the handling 
of the substantial elements in it. The settling of clearing-house bal- 
ances daily in gold coin is a fair indication of the commercial tempera- 
ment that began forming in Portland in 1859, when William S. Ladd, 
Charles E. Tilton and Stephen A. Mead established here the first pri- 
vate banking-house west of the Missouri River. The three had been 
school friends—Ladd and Tilton from New England, Mead from Louis- 
iana. Mead died and his interest was absorbed by the remaining part- 
ners. In 1878 Tilton disposed of his interests to Ladd and returned to 
the Atlantic Coast. W. S. Ladd remained sole owner of the bank until 
his death in 1893. Under his management an iron building of handsome 
architecture has been erected on the site where the bank had been started, 
on First street, a block from the water front. The business district has 
expanded many blocks westward—the big department stores are on Sixth 
street—but William M. Ladd, the elder son, sits to-day at the desk where 
his father nearly fifty years ago became Portland’s first banker. The 
policy or organization has not changed, although the bank has grown to 
enormous financial proportions, and is ranked among two or three of the 
largest private banking institutions in America, excepting alone the city 
of New York. The present value of the bank and of the Ladd estate 
which stands back of it, with property all over the Northwest, is conser- 
vatively estimated by competent financiers at $10,000,000; a bank capital 
and surplus aggregating $1,100,000, with deposits approximating $12,- 
000,000. 
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INTERIOR LADD & TILTON BANK. 


Banking in Portland was built up along such conservative lines as 
here indicated, the First National being the early model for its class, 
and following it the Merchants’ National, the Bank of British Columbia, 
the Portland Savings, the United States National, the Ainsworth Na- 
tional, the Portland Trust Company of Oregon, the Security Savings 
and Trust, the Oregon Trust and Savings, the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, the Wells Fargo National, the Bank of California, the Hibernia 
Savings, and a dozen others that brought added strength and solidity to 
the local banking fraternity. 


Tuer First Nationat Bank. 


The First National* Bank of Portland, started in 1866 by Capt. A. 
P. Ankeny, Phil Wasserman, J. B. Harker, Asa Harker, A. M. Starr and 
L. M. Starr, was the first Pacific Coast venture following the enactment 
of the national banking law in the early sixties. Its first president was 
L. M. Starr, a New Yorker, who came to the coast as a pioneer hardware 
merchant, and prospered. In 1866 the population of Portland was about 
four thousand. The coast business man was a stranger to Government 
currency. Gold coin was used exclusively. The organizers capitalized 
the bank at $100,000, and Starr went to New York to make financial ar- 
rangements. He took along $66,000 in gold, for which he bought $100,- 
000 of Government bonds at the prevailing discount. He put up the 
bonds and got $90,000 circulation in currency. “We had to keep three 
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different accounts—gold, silver and currency, each being on a different 
and varying basis, according to the market for gold,’ Mr. Steel said, 
telling me of the peculiar banking conditions existent in those days. 
“One result, favorable to the bank, was that a profitable business was 
carried on in buying and selling gold and exchange. The rate of ex- 
change between gold and currency for years ranged from one-half a cent 
to six cents. Comparative values of these kinds of money varied widely, 
gold exchange at times being worth as high as 25 cents.” 

In about 1872, H. W. Corbett, then a United States Senator from 
Oregon, and Henry Failing, a hardware merchant, bought the Starr in- 
terests in the First National, and a new era of growth and prosperity 
began. The capital stock was increased to $250,000, paid in, which 
made a very large banking institution for that early day. The bank 
became the first United States depository on the Pacific Coast, and all 
Government disbursements for this port were made through it. The 
business public showed no inclination to accept currency or silver at par 
with gold, and the volume of exchange continued large. Ben Holladay 
beginning the construction of the Oregon & California Railroad about 
that time, the cashing of his bonds in gold became a profitable business. 

The foundation built by the early management of the bank has broad- 
ened steadily with the development of the country, and to-day it holds a 
proud position in all the country west of the Rockies. Its capit: . and 
surplus are $1,400,000. Its officers are: A. L. Mills, president; J. W- 
Newkirk, cashier; W. C. Alvord, assistant cashier; B. F. Stevens, sonal 
assistant cashier. 

“While the First National handled large amounts of money in the 
early days. without facilities for safeguarding treasure, there were no 
robberies,’ said Mr. Steel. “When we started the First National, we 
had two iron safes. These were known as the Lillies. One convenient 
feature was that they had no time locks, and it was a common thing for 
me to be routed out at five o’clock in the morning to go down to the bank 
and enable some up-river customer who wanted two or three thousand 
dollars, to get away on an early boat.” 


Unirep Strares NATIONAL. 


The United States National Bank of Portland, Oregon, stands in the 
front rank among the great financial institutions in the West. Organ- 
ized in 1891 with a capital of $250,000, which was increased to $300,000 
in 1902, and to $500,000 in 1905, the bank’s resources now aggregate 
over $8,000,000. That the safe, conservative policy adopted by its of- 
ficers in the conduct of its business had been appreciated by the public, 
is best shown by the following statement showing the increase in its de- 
posits for the past five years: 


1901 ........ $980,317.47 1904 ........$2,863,258.00 
Ns yam 1,902,692.53 190: 4,807 257.33 
1903 ........ 2,659,112.03 j 6,751,091.57 


The United States National Bank owns its own building and has one 
of the finest and most modern banking rooms in the West, shown on 
another page of this issue. Its officers are: J. C. Ainsworth, president; 
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R. Lea Barnes, vice-president; R. W. Schmeer, cashier; A. M. Wright 
and W. A. Holt, assistant cashiers. The directors are: I. W. Hellman, 
president Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of San Francisco, Union 
Trust Company, San Francisco, and Farmers and Merchants’ National 


INTERIOR UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 


Bank, Los Angeles; Percy T. Morgan, president California Wine Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Rufus Mallory, D. W. Wakefield, Governor 
George E. Chamberlain, R. L. Macleay, R. Lea Barnes, J. C. Ainsworth. 


MercuHants’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Twenty-three years of growth and unbroken prosperity have built 
up a clientele that is loyal to the Merchants’ National. Its total depos- 
its in 1895 were $175,000, while to-day they are more than $5,000,000. 
The bank has a capital of $250,000, profits of $85,000 and a surplus 
of $100,000, according to its last published statement. These things 
tell a story of public confidence and esteem of which any banking in- 
stitution may feel proud. The Merchants’ National originated in the 
Old Willamette Savings Bank, started in 1883, in a stone building now 
relegated to the liquor business, on Washington, between First and Sec- 
and streets. The bank was nationalized in 1886. At that auspicious 
period, Ralph W. Hoyt, now its cashier, was janitor and messenger. 
J. Frank Watson, now its president, was a director. The bank has 
passed through all the financial vicissitudes unscathed, thanks to the 
discretion and energy of its present officers. They are: President, J. 
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Frank Watson; vice-president, R. L. Durham; cashier, Ralph W. Hoyt; 
assistant cashier, George W. Hoyt; all of whom, with C. E. Smith, Fred 
S. Morris and R. D. Inman, constitute the directory. 


BANKERS AND LUMBERMEN’s BANnk. 


In May this year the apparent need for a lumbermen’s bank was met 
by organization of the Bankers and Lumbermen’s Bank, by a group of 
men particularly intimate with lumbering credits. Among the directors 
and prominent stockholders, John W. Blodgett is also vice-president of 
the Fourth National Bank of Grand Rapids, Mich.; George Hefferan 
is secretary of the Michigan Trust Company; Arthur Hill is director in 
the bank of Saginaw, Mich.; Charles S. Russell is a director in the 
Commercial Bank of Hillsboro, Oregon; C. C. Barker is president of 
the Peninsular Lumber Company, Portland; G. K. Wentworth, of Chi- 
cago; J. Wentworth, Bay City, Mich., and L. J. Wéntworth, Portland, 
Oregon, are owners of the Portland Lumber Company. Charles E. 
Dant is of the lumbering firm of Dant & Russell, Portland. 

The bank’s paid-in capita] is $200,000. Since its opening for busi- 
ness, four months ago, deposits have grown to $700,000, and are in- 
creasing at the rate of upwards of $100,000 a month. Its officers are: 
President, D. C. Pelton; first vice-president, Fred H. Rothchild; second 
vice-president, John A. Keating; cashier, E. C. Mears; assistant cashier, 
H. D. Story. Mr. Keating, executive officer, was the organizer of the 
bank. 


PortLANpD Trust CoMPANY oF OREGON. 


In the spring of 1887 three young lawyers of Portland decided to 
form a trust company under the above name. Its first president was 
Captain Allen Noyes, who died in office; and its secretary was Benjamin 
I. Cohen. It began in a small way, seeking by honest and painstaking 
attention to the interests entrusted to its care to win public confidence. 
Little by little it grew in strength and stability, sinking its roots deep 
in the business soil, and extending its connections far and wide. “The 
Oldest Trust Company in Oregon,” for by that legend it is known, has 
constantly aimed to win success by deserving it. It has always paid one 
hundred cents on the dollar; meeting every obligation during the panic 
of 1893, as at all other times. Doubtful, speculative or visionary en- 
terprises are given a wide berth; while conservative business, offering a 
moderate profit, is eagerly sought and is pursued with energy and per- 
severance. Perhaps the most striking feature of its management is the 
fact that it has no entangling alliances. It belongs to its stockholders; 
and no other bank or financial institution dictates its policy. This en- 
ables it to be absolutely independent, and absolutely impartial, therefore 
its services are sought for in the capacity of corporate umpire, or escrow 
agent, even by persons who are not in accord with each other. The 
Portland Trust Company of Oregon never “takes sides”; and the public 
knows that this is so. 

To-day its capital is $300,000 and its assets are in round numbers 
$1,750,000. It makes a specialty of issuing improved forms of inter- 
est-bearing certificates of deposit; it receives savings deposits, and con- 
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ducts a general banking, trust and agency business, with numerous sub- 
sidiary departments, such as insurance, real estate, rentals, woman’s 
department, ete. 

Among its present officers are: Benjamin I. Cohen, president; H. 
L. Pittock, vice-president; A. S. Nichols, second vice-president; B. Lee 
Paget, secretary; J. O. Goltra, assistant secretary; W. J. Gill, second 
assistant secretary. 


Security Savincs AND Trust ComMPANy. 


A well-knit and growing financial institution is the Security Savings 
and Trust Company, into which are woven some of the city’s old-es- 
tablished fortunes. Its success is reflected in the record of deposits, 
which have increased in this ratio: They were $311,121.88 in 1891, 
$933,710.66 in 1894, $1,193,759.45 in 1897, $3,170,681.65 in 1905, and 
the most recent statement, made in September this year, showed deposits 
of $5,047,869.27. The bank was started in 1890 by C. H. Lewis, Henry 
Failing, H. W. Corbett, C. A. Dolph, Joseph Simon, A. L. Mills, C. F. 
Adams and A. Bush. The late United States Senator H. W. Corbett 
was its first president and C. F. Adams was its secretary. On the death 
of Senator Corbett, Mr. Adams succeeded him. The bank’s progress has 
been rapid and solid, like the growth of Portland. Last year the bank 
doubled its capital, which is now $500,000. In a new home in the ten- 
story Corbett Building, just erected, it has a location that js one of the 
best in the business district. Its officers are: President, C. F. Adams; 


first vice-president, L. A. Lewis; second vice-president, A. L. Mills; 
secretary, R. G. Jubitz; assistant secretary, G. F. Russell. 


TirLe GUARANTEE AND Trust CoMPANY. 


In the Commercial Building, one of the oldest banking structures in 
the city, the Title Guarantee and Trust Company has just completed 
a metamorphosis that gives this company what is perhaps the most elabo- 
rate trust and banking quarters on the coast. It has 7,000 feet of floor 
space, six large fireproof vaults, and complete departments of banking, 
trust funds, real estate, title insurance, mortgage loans, safe deposit, 
taxes, rentals, abstracting, and one of the largest banking law libraries 
in the country. The high state of development which this financial in- 
stitution has reached is an illustration of the modern and substantial 
methods of Portland banking and trust concerns. Its abstracting de- 
partment is a marvel for the exhaustiveness of its records and simplicity 
of their classification. The bank employs sixty-two people, besides its 
legal department. The volume of business transacted is further indi- 
cated by the fact that twenty telephones serve these people, and fourteen 
typewriting machines are kept clicking. 

The officers are: President, J. Thorburn Ross; vice-president, George 
H. Hill; treasurer, T. T. Burkhart; secretary, John E. Aitchison. This 
institution has been built up in nineteen years. The title and trust de- 
partment was established in 1887, and the savings bank was opened in 
1904. To-day the bank’s deposits are $1,150,000. They have increased 
in this amazing ratio: July to December, 1904, $66,006.54; June, 1905, 
$165,944.38; December, 1905, $487,380.33; June 30, 1906, $816,719.68; 
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September 4, 1906, $1,015,502.61. The company has a paid-in capital 
stock of $131,600, and surplus and undivided profits of $81,000. Its 
resources are $2,300,000. 


OrrGon Trust anp Savincs Bank. 


Phenomenal growth of this bank in the last two years furnishes an 
example of Portland’s increase. In September, 1904, the bank’s de- 
posits were $40,978.60. In September, 1905, they had grown to 
$170,298.70. The latest statement, on September 1, 1906, showed de- 
posits of $1,002,735.26, an increase of about 500 per cent. in twelve 
months. 

The bank was organized in March, 1904, and opened for business 
in quarters that very quickly proved too small. The institution is now 
housed in new quarters on one of the prominent business corners, and is 
doing a general banking, savings and deposit vault business. The safety 
deposit vault is one of the best on the coast. An innovation that has 
demonstrated drawing power for business is the payment of four per 
cent. annual interest, compounded semi-annually, in its savings depart- 
ment. Officers of the bank are: President, W. H. Moore; vice-president, 
E. E. Lytle; cashier, W. Cooper Morris; assistant cashier, H. A. Graves. 


CANADIAN Bank oF COMMERCE. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, with its capital of $10,000,000 


and reserve of $4,500,000, is acknowledged to be one of the best known 
and substantial financial institutions of its kind in the world, and is 
represented in Portland by a strong banking-house at the corner of Sec- 
ond and Stark streets. The bank has over one hundred and _ fifty 
branches, in addition to its office in London, England, and its savings 
department is greatly appreciated by a large class of people, who are 
enabled to receive interest on their monthly balances, and to make prompt 
withdrawals, when opportunities for investment offering a higher rate of 
interest present themselves. 


Hirernia SAvincs Bank. 


The Hibernia Savings Bank was organized in 1892 by Andrew C, 
Smith, M. D., David M. Dunne, M. G. Munley, D. W. Crowley, John 
Kelly and other business men of Portland. Its growth has kept pace 
with Portland’s development, necessitating in May of this year a removal 
from their original quarters to more commodious rooms at Second and 
Washington streets, where, on a long-time lease, this bank has fitted up a 
most exquisite interior of steel and marble. 

Both as an illustration of the growth of Portland and as indicating 
this bank’s position, it is of record that the bank’s deposits have doubled 
during the past year, the larger part of the increase being since removal 
to the present location. The bank’s capital and surplus exceed $125,000, 
with deposits aggregating $800,000. The present officers are: President, 
Andrew C. Smith, M.D.; vice-president, David M. Dunne; secretary and 
cashier, Lansing Stout. Mr. Stout is the bank’s executive officer. 
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Others prominent in the present directory are: John Driscoll, of the 
packing firm of O'Donnell & Driscoll, and E. C. Goddard, of the God- 
dard-Kelly Show Co. Mr. Lansing Stout is the bank’s executive officer. 


NORTHWESTERN GUARANTEE AND Trust CoMPANY. 


Incorporated less than two years ago, the Northwestern Guarantee 
and Trust Company has succeeded in forming an organization that reaches 
into every county in the State of Oregon. Its principal object is to frame 
and carry out development plans and place investments, and it is having 
no difficulty to find numerous and safe opportunities in this rich and 
growing commonwealth. James A. Stevens, the president and organ- 
izer, said: “There is no place in America to-day where the opportunity 
for legitimate money making is so great as it is in Oregon. The simple 
reason for this is that the state is rich in natural resources, and it will 
within the next five years be gridironed with railroads. What this state 
needs most at this time is men who want work.” 

The company is capitalized at $100,000, with $90,000 paid in. It 
does a banking and trust business, handles bonds and mortgages, and 
does a general real estate, farm loan and timber business. The officers 
are: President, J. A. Stevens; vice-president, W. P. LaRoche; secretary, 
George L. Allen; cashier, George E. McLaughlin; assisted by an execu- 
tive board composed of R. E. Fulton, C. A. Warren, M. G. Nease, 
George W. Brenner and R. W. Wells. An advisory board is formed 
from the company’s field representatives in each county. 


Hartman & THompson, BANKERs. 


The members of this firm are J. L. Hartman and E. L. Thompson. 
Their banking rooms are on the main floor of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The firm was organized about eight years ago for handling bonds, loans, 
real estate, mortgages and insurance. Recently they have added to their 
other well organized departments a general banking business, which is 
growing rapidly. The firm has been identified with many notable trans- 
actions, and has been very successful in interesting outside capital in 
Portland and in the development of lands and industries. The assets of 
this firm are now estimated to be over a quarter of a million dollars. 


Mercuants’ INVESTMENT AND Trust CoMPANY. 


The Merchants’ Investment and Trust Company was organized in 
July of 1906 by J. Frank Watson, R. L. Durham, R. W. Hoyt and other 
Portland men, with a capital of $150,000. The three named are the 
general officers of the Merchants’ National Bank of Portland, and oc- 
cupy like positions in the Merchants’ Investment and Trust Company. 

Associated with them as secretary and executive officer of the newer 
organization is W. H. Fear, who has long enjoyed the confidence of 
eastern capitalists seeking jnformation or opportunity for desirable in- 
vestment in sound securities of the Pacific Northwest. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


TRUST COMPANIES—LIABILITY TO DEPOSITORS AND 
CREDITORS — STOCKHOLDERS—PERSONAL LIABILI- 
TY—FRANCHISE TAX—FAILURE TO PAY—FORFEIT- 
URE OF FRANCHISE. 


MURPHY, ET AL., VS. WHEATLEY, ET AL. 


Court of Appeals, Maryland, January 9, 1906. 


In a decision the Court of Appeals of Maryland, in the suit of John 
A. Murphy, et al., vs. William F. Wheatley, et al., in construing a stat- 
ute providing that corporations previously chartered, which had not 
within two years from the date of the granting of their charters or cer- 
tificates of incorporation actually organized and begun business, shall 
be conclusively presumed to have surrendered all corporate or charter 
rights, unless within six months from June 1, 1900, each of them shall 
have paid the tax, held that where a banking or trust company did not 
actually organize or begin business within two years from the date of 
the granting of its charter, but no franchise tax was assessed against it, 
its failure to pay the same did not operate ipso facto to terminate its 
corporate existence six months after June 1, 1900. The court further 
held that the failure to pay the franchise tax did not relieve stockholders 
from the liability to depositors and creditors imposed by statute for debts 
contracted and deposits made after December 1, 1900. 

Although the City Trust and Banking Company, the corporation in- 
volved in the litigation, had organized and done business before it paid 
its bonus tax, which was made by statute a condition precedent to its 
doing business, the stockholders accepted dividends from the corporation 
after the tax was paid and thereby ratified their subscriptions and were 
not exempted from liability to creditors, because the corporation was 
without authority to issue stock to them at the time their stock was ac- 
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quired. Under a statute providing that each stockholder shall be liable 
to depositors and creditor for double the amount of the stock at the par 
value held by the stockholder, the court held that the stockholders of the 
corporation were liable for twice the par value of their stock in addi- 
tion to the amount paid by them on their stock subscription, but they are 
not liable for debts due depositors and creditors who became such prior 
to the time such stockholders acquired their stock. 

The suit was by depositors and creditors to recover from the defend- 
ants as stockholders in the City Trust and Banking Company under 851, 
c. 109, p. 156 of the Acts of 1892. 

Boyp, J.: The Fraternal Trust and Banking Company was char- 
tered by Acts 1896, p. 628, c. 344, which was approved April 4, 1896, 
and the charter was amended by Acts 1900, p. 114, c. 104, by changing 
the name to that of the “City Trust and Banking Company,” and by 
authorizing the election of twenty-five directors. No certificates of stock 
were issued in the original name of the company, and prior to March 
24, 1900. the subscribers only received the negotiable receipts of the 
company for the amount of their respective payments, which were re- 
turned and exchanged on and after March 24, 1900, for certificates of 
stock issued in the new name. Four dividends of 214 per cent. each 
were declared by the company, beginning July 1, 1901, and were paid 
to and accepted by all the defendant stockholders whose certificates of 
stock had been issued prior to June 17, 1900. The franchise tax pro- 
vided for in chapter 272, p. 411, of the Acts of 1900, has never been 
paid by the company, but payment thereof has never been demanded by 
or on behalf of the state, and it was never assessed to the company. 

In view of the decision of the lower court, the first question to be by 
us determined is whether the failure of the company to pay the fran- 
chise tax caused the corporation to cease to exist six months from June 
1, 1900, to wit, on December 1, 1900, and thereby relieved the defend- 
ants (appellees) from liability under the act of 1892, to the creditors 
of the corporation for debts contracted after December 1, 1900. Chap- 
ter 272, p. 411, of the Acts of 1900, added three sections to article 23 
of the Code, designated as sections 85a, 85b and 85c. The first provides 
that “all corporations hertofore chartered under any of the laws of this 
state * * * which have not within two years from the date of the 
granting of their charters or certificates of incorporation actually organ- 
ized and began business, shall be conclusively presumed to have surren- 
dered all corporate or charter rights, unless within six months from the 
first day of June, 1900, each of said corporations pay to the Treasurer 
of this state a franchise tax equal to one-eighth of one per cent. per 
annum, accounting from two years after the date of the granting of 
such charter or certificate of incorporation, upon the amount of capital 
stock required to be subscribed before it is authorized to begin business, 
and upon payment as aforesaid, and receiving the receipt of the Comp- 
troller therefore, the said corporate or charter rights shall continue.” 
Section 85b is applicable to corporations thereafter “organized.” 
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Section 85c, after requiring corporations mentioned in section 85a to 
pay the franchise tax annually (after a renewal of their corporate rights 
and franchises) until they actually organize and begin business, then 
provides: “The several corporations of the several corporations men- 
tioned in sections 85a, 85b and 85c of this article, shall be liable for the 
payment of the franchise tax imposed herein upon their respective cor- 
porations, and in the same manner as though they had jointly and sev- 
erally agreed to pay the same; and the state tax commissioner is hereby 
charged with the duty of carrying the provisions of said sections into 
effect by assessing the said franchise tax upon the several corporations 
in said sections required to pay the same.” This company did not ac- 
tually organize and begin business within two years from the date of the 
granting of its charter, and therefore is within the language of the stat- 
ute. The application for the preliminary decision by the court of the 
questions of law raised states that “the requisite number of shares of 
capital stock having been subscribed for and 50 per cent. thereof having 
been paid in, the said stockholders met on April 27, 1899, and proceeded 
to organize the said corporation by the election of fifteen directors, who 
forthwith elected a president and other officers and proceeded to carry 
cn the business which the said corporation was authorized to engage in 
by the terms of the said charter.” It did not, however, pay its bonus 
tax until June 16, 1900, but by Acts 1900, p. 114, ¢. 104, approved 
March 20, 1900, the Legislature amended its charter. 

In one of the briefs of counsel for the appellees it is said of that 
amendment: “This act was undoubtedly a legislative recognition of the 
trust company as legal entity at the time the act was approved. And it 
is not questioned that the act had that effect.’”” Under the decisions by 
this court of the Md. Tube Works v. West End Imp. Co., 87 Md. 207, 
39 Atl. 620, 30 L. R. A. 810, and of Cleaveland v. Mullin, 96 Md. 598, 
54 Atl. 665, it cannot be denied that the company did not have the law- 
ful right to organize and carry on its business until the bonus tax was 
paid to the State Treasurer, although in point of fact it had undertaken 
to organize and had been actually carrying on its business since April 27, 
1899. But without stopping to further discuss the effect of the amend- 
ment of the charter, the company was undoubtedly legally organized and 
was actually carrying on the business for which it was chartered on and 
after June 16, 1900. 

The company being in legal existence, with all the powers given it 
by the charter on and after June 16, 1900, were its corporate or charter 
rights forfeited on December 1, 1900, by reason of its failure to pay the 
franchise tax? A clear distinction is made by the authorities between 
acts of corporations required to be done as conditions precedent to their 
coming into existence and those that cause a forfeiture of charter rights 


and powers after they are once legally and validly acquired. 

But, with the greatest respect for the views of others, we believe the 
doctrine that has prevailed in this state for three-quarters of a century 
the safer one, and have no desire to depart from it. The business in 
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this state, large and small, is now done so largely by corporations that 
it behooves courts not to encourage such conditions as are likely to arise 
at any time, if the views contended for by the appellee are to be sus- 
tained. As long as they are prosperous the public has little opportunity 
to know anything about the inside workings of corporations. It is only 
when the crash comes, or there are internal dissensions, that a confiding 
public is enlightened as to the real conditions. Stockholders may not 
be informed either, but they at least have more opportunity to be, and 
oftentimes when they are not, it is by reason of their own neglect. This 
case illustrates the dangers of the other rule, without citing other illus- 
trations. Here was a trust and banking company doing business in the 
city of Baltimore from April, 1899, until June, 1903, declaring dividends 
regularly every six months during the last two years of its existence, re- 
ceiving the deposits of many people, and apparently carrying on busi- 
ness in the usual way. Those dealing with it had the right to rely for 
their protection, not only on its property, but on the personal responsi- 
bility of the stockholders, and when it winds up insolvent they are met 
by the claim that it has not been a corporation since December 1, 1900, 
because it had not paid the state of Maryland $62.50 for one year, if it 
be treated as organized in April, 1899, or $125, if the organization was 
not until the bonus tax was paid in June, 1900, and it is contended that 
therefore the stockholders are relieved from all liability—because their 
agents did not pay the state, and the state did not demand payment. If 
such results may follow, is it not the duty of courts to decline to declare 
forfeitures of charters to be self-executing when it is possible to avoid 
it? And when we have our own decisions adopting what is clearly the 
more equitable view, and certainly the one that best protects the public, 
we prefer to follow them, rather than others, which in a case like this, 
would result in great injustice to many innocent people. Adopting that 
course, we are of the opinion that the language used in section 85a does 
not necessarily mean that such corporations shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed to have surrendered all charter rights in every proceeding that 
may be before the court, but only in those taken by the state. Then 
there may be the conclusive presumption spoken of on proof of the 
necessary facts. In other words, that this language does not authorize 
any one but the state to have the forfeiture declared for the failure to 
pay it a small sum of money, as it has a perfect right to waive it and no 
individual can take that right from it, especially can it not be done by 
stockholders, in order to relieve themselves of a liability which they vol- 
untarily assumed. 

The next question for our consideration is the meaning of section 
851 of article 23 of the Code, as enacted by chapter 109, p. 156, of the 
Laws of 1892. That is as follows: “Each stockholder shall be liable to 
the depositors and creditors of any such corporation for double the 
amount of stock at the par value by such stockholder in such corpora- 
tion.” 
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When the Legislature said that each stockholder should be liable to 
the depositors and creditors ‘for double the amount of stock at the 
par value held by such stockholder,” it did not mean only “for the 
amount of stock” held, ete., and that meaning cannot be given to the 
provision unless we strike out the word “double.” Section 39 of article 
$ of the Constitution prohibited the General Assembly from granting a 
charter for banking purposes, or renewing one then in existence, “except 
upon the condition that the stockholders shall be liable to the amount of 
their respective share or shares of stock in such banking institution, for 
all its debts and liabilities upon note, bill or otherwise.” Section 27 of 
article 11 (section 29 of Code of 1904) includes those provisions, but 
adds the words “and directors” after “stockholders.” And we take it 
that no one will dispute the fact that under the provisions quoted above 
with reference to banking companies a stockholder is liable to creditors 
to the amount of his stock in addition to his liability to pay the stock to 
the corporation, or to the creditors, if not already paid, and the fact 
that he has paid in the full amount of stock subscribed by him does not 
relieve him from paying to the creditors a sum equal to that amount. 
Now, if that be so, and we do not think it can be denied, how can it be 
said that the liability to depositors and creditors, by stockholders of this 
corporation, “for double the amount of stock’’ held by them, means once 
as subscribers to the stock and once by virtue of the statutory liability? 
If that be correct, then in the case of the banking companies payment of 
“the amount of stock” subscribed by a stockholder would release him 
altogether, which manifestly is not correct. 

It is argued that, as section 64 (72) of article 23 of the Code makes 
stockholders liable once for the amount of their stock, the statute means 
that liability and one other of the same amount, but section 64 expressly 
says “no stockholder shall be individually liable to the creditors of such 
corporation, except to the amount of his, her or their unpaid subscription 
to the capital stock.” Originally all of the stockholders were liable to 
creditors until the whole amount of the capital stock was paid, and a cer- 
tificate filed to that effect. As that was considered too burdensome, it 
was amended by the limitation just quoted being added to the original. 
It would have been better to have changed the first part of the section, 
but there is no doubt about what it means. And, now, as soon as the 
stockholder pays his stock in full, ais Jiability under that section is at 
an end. It is apparent, therefore, it seems to us, that the statute now 
under consideration could not have had any reference to the liability of 
the stockholder for his subscription to the stock when it speaks of “double 
the amount,” but it referred to a liability which in no wise depended upon 
the question whether the stockholder had paid for his stock in full or not. 
It seems to be looked upon by the appellees as a very harsh provision. 
but we do not so regard it. It is applicable to safe deposit, trust, guar- 
anty, loan and fidelity companies. They not only receive money on de- 
posit as banks do, but they engage in a character of business that neces- 
sarily has more risk than the ordinary banking business has. Vast pow- 
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ers are conferred upon them and when the statute was passed (1892) 
few of them had met with the success some of them have since had. 
The Legislature saw fit in 1904 to change the statute so that now such 
stockholders are only liable “to the extent of the amount of their stock 
therein at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in 
such stock.” So that hereafter the liability will not exceed that of 
stockholders in banking companies, but, in view of the plain language 
of the statute before us, we have no doubt of its meaning, and must hold, 
as we do, that it means that each stockholder of this company is liable 
to the creditors to an amount equal to twice the par value of the stock 
held by him, regardless of the question whether or not he has paid his 
subscription in full. As to what creditors they are so liable to will next 
be considered. 

The question, “Can stockholder defendants be held liable under sec- 
tions 851 of article 23 of the Code of Public General Laws for debts due 
depositors who became such prior to the dates at which such stockholders 
acquired their stock in said City Trust and Banking Company?” was 
answered in the negative by the court below. We are aware that many 
courts, perhaps a majority of those in this country, have held to the con- 
trary, but the decisions of this court unquestionably sustain that answer 
of the lower court. It is to be regretted if this construction of the 
statute will cause such difficulties as are suggested by the appellants, but 
even such results would be preferable to the risk of doing manifest in- 
justice to those who became stockholders during the closing days of the 
company; for it cannot be doubted that the members of the bar, if con- 
sulted, had the right to advise their clients that the law of this state was 
as decided by the court below, and, if such was the law, it might do a 
great wrong to those who became stockholders shortly before the failure 
of the company to overrule or modify the previous decisions, or even 
what are called dicta of this court, if we were inclined to do so. A list 
of stockholders filed with the amended bill shows that the certificates for 
a large number of the shares of stock were issued within a few months 
prior to June 6, 1903, when the receivers were appointed; two certifi- 
cates, each for 100 shares, being dated June 5th, and another for 100 
shares, June 4th. We refer to this to show the great danger of innocent 
people being imposed on by the rule contended for, as it is well known 
that sometimes institutions of this character and banks are not suspected 
by the public to be insolvent, or in financial trouble, until the doors are 
closed. Yet, under that rule, purchasers of stock may not only lose their 
entire purchase money, but incur this double liability without a dollar’s 
return for their investment, although ignorant of and in no way respon- 
sible for the condition of the company. If depositors and other credit- 
ors became such before stockholders occupy that relation to the company, 
they cannot say that they relied on those persons for additional security, 
or had any right to look to them, for they were not then, and might 
never become, stockholders. But, under the rule adopted by this court, 
they can, if they choose, ascertain who the stockholders are when the 
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debts are contracted. As the Legislature has changed the liability of 
stockholders of these companies by the act of 1904, the decision of the 
question may no longer be important as a precedent, but the rights of the 
parties to this suit are to be determined according to “the existing laws 
of this state” when that act was passed. The liability, in this respect, 
is well settled in this state by the earlier cases. They held that the 
extent of the liability was measured by the amount of stock held by the 
stockholders at the times the debts were contracted, and stockholders 
were not liable for debts contracted before they became such. 

Without deeming it necessary to determine whether Acts 1900, p. 411. 
ce. 272, could be regarded as an ex post facto law, or other questions not 
herein referred to, the conclusions we have reached may be summarized 
as follows: 

First—That the failure to pay the franchise tax, imposed by chap- 
ter 272, p. 411, of the Act of 1900, did not cause the corporate or char- 
ter rights of the City Trust and Banking Company to be ipso facto for- 
feited, and hence the stockholders are not relieved from liability to the 
depositors and creditors by reason of that tax not being paid. 

Second—That stockholders, who became such before the bonus tax 
was paid, but accepted dividends from the company after the tax was 
paid, are not exempted from liability to creditors on account of that not 
being paid before they acquired their stock. 

Third—That the liability “for double the amount of stock at the par 
value,” etc., means “for twice the par value of the stock held,” in addi- 
tion to the payment of the amount of the subscription for stock. 

Fourth—But stockholders are not liable for debts due depositors, 
or other creditors, who became such prior to the times such stockholders 
acquired their stock. 

It follows that questions (b) and (c) should have been answered in 
the negative, and that the other answers were correct, but there was error 
in dismissing the bill. 

Order affirmed in part and reversed in part, and cause remanded for 
further proceedings, one half of the costs to be paid by the appellants 
and the other half by the appellees. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
(Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto. ] 


PROMISSORY NOTE—DELIVERY ON CONDITION NOT SUB- 
SEQUENTLY FULFILLED—CONTRACT—RESCISSION— 
ELECTION TO AFFIRM CONTRACT. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK VS. MCLEAN (16 Manitoba Reports, p. 32). 
STaTtEMENT oF Facts: This was an action to recover the amount of 

a promissory note made by the. thirteen defendants. McLaughlin 

Brothers of Minneapolis sold to a syndicate, composed of the defend- 

Brothers obtained these defendants to sign a joint and several promis- 

9 
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sory note on the express understanding that Lee would also sign it and 
be a joint maker with them. This, however, Lee never did, and the 
defendants becoming aware of this, took no steps to alter the position, 
but continued to retain the horse and divided its earnings among the 
thirteen defendants until the horse died. Meantime McLaughlin 
Brothers had discounted the note with the plaintiff bank, who brought 
suit upon it in Manitoba, and the defendants sought to escape liability 
on the ground that the note had been procured by fraud and misrepre- 
sentation. At the trial three officers of the plaintiff bank were exam- 
ined and testified that the note had been discounted by the bank with- 
out any knowledge of the circumstances under which it had been ob- 
tained; that the proceeds of the note had been paid to McLaughlin 
Brothers, and that the note had not been charged back to them when it 
was dishonored. 

JupemMent (Desuc, C. J.): There is no doubt that the defendants 
were induced to sign the note on the representation that Lee would also 
sign it and become a joint maker with them. The note had therefore 
an element of fraud and deception in its inception and in the circum- 
stances under which it was obtained. A certain line of authorities 
seems to hold that this constitutes a sufficient defence, but in this case 
there are particular circumstances. After the defendants had full 
knowledge that Lee did not sign the note, they acted in such a way as to 
amount to an adoption of the contract. Notwithstanding this, however, 
I do not say that the defendants would not succeed in their defence if 
the note were held and sued by the original payees; or if these plaintiffs 
had taken the note with knowledge of the circumstances under which it 
was signed. 

The principle of law applicable appears to be that when a bill or 
note is in the hands of a lawful holder in due course it is presumed that 
such holder had a valid delivery of it and that all prior parties to the 
instrument are liable to him. -In such case it is for the defendants to 
show that the plaintiff had knowledge of the particular circumstances. 
But when it is shown, as here, that there was fraud or irregularity in the 
obtaining of the bill or note, the onus of proof is shifted and it is for the 
plaintiff to prove that he is the holder in due course without notice. In 
referring to the evidence of the bank officials the judge holds that in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary such evidence was sufficient to 
show that the plaintiffs became the holders of the note without notice of 
any irregularity in its inception, and were therefore entitled to judg- 
ment for the amount of the note with costs. 

On appeal to the full court this judgment was sustained. 


GUARANTEE—WHETHER FIXED OR CONTINUING. 
BORGFIELD VS. LA BANQUE D’HOCHELAGA (Quebec Reports, 28 S. C. p. 
344). 

In view of the many guarantees for advances given to banks, this 
judgment is of great interest, althongh the circumstances are unusual, 
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inasmuch as in this instance the guarantee was given by the bank to a 
wholesale house. 

The facts and circumstances are set out in the judgment of Mr. Jus- 
tice Davidson. 

JupemMent (Davipson, J.): The plaintiffs sue to recover on the fol- 
lowing letter of guarantee: 


Banque d’ Hochelaga. 

Montreat, May 21, 1901. 
Messrs. Geo. Borgfield & Co., New York city: 

Gentlemen.—We hereby guarantee you to the extent of five hundred 
dollars for invoices of goods sold or to be sold to Messrs. Cadieux & 
Derome within six months from this date, all drafts to be sent to this 
bank for acceptance. Yours truly, 

C. A. Giroux, Asst. Manager. 


The defendants plead that the unpaid goods in connection with which 
the present claim is made were not sold within the six months; that 
Cadieux & Derome and the bank, severally, paid more than $500 on ac- 
count of the actual transactions of that period, whereby the guarantee 
became exhausted, because it was limited, by its terms, to one or more 
transactions not exceeding that sum in all. 

Cadieux & Derome had been customers of the plaintiffs for several 
years, when in May, 1901, the latter, who carry on business in New 
York, refused to maintain the current account longer, unless secured to 
the extent of $500. Thereupon the letter of guarantee, in question, was 
given and in consideration thereof goods were shipped from time to time, 
as ordered. _ 

Booth, the plaintiff’s Canadian agent, obtained the orders personally. 
Such of the goods as he had jn stock were shipped from his branch at 
Toronto. Those needing importation from abroad came direct to this 
port. Being a recognized account covered by security, he could accept 
the orders and even deliver such of the merchandise as his stock included, 
without waiting for confirmatory advices from his principal. What- 
ever may have been the exact scope of his authority, in these respects, it 
has been his duty to promptly forward the orders to New York. These, 
on arrival, were stamped with the date of their receipt and initialed by 
Strain, the credit clerk, as approved. In all cases the invoices were made 
out and posted to the customer from the head establishment. 

As the purchases became payable the plaintiffs drew on Cadieux & 
Derome, through the defendants. The drafts were paid by bills of ex- 
change on New York, which the bank issued to the firm and charged to 
their current account. It appears that throughout the whole period this 
account stood constantly overdrawn, but of the fact the plaintiffs were 
ignorant. Nor was it ever notified or even suggested to them that the 
bills, in any sense, went toward the extinction of the letter of guarantee. 
A pretension of that kind would no doubt have excited immediate pre- 
cautionary measures. The payments amounted to over $1,200, apart 
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from the transactions which they covered. The plaintiffs assert that fur- 
ther goods were sold, within the limitation of six months, to the value of 
$600.16. That the alleged deliveries of them came later is not a factor 
in the case. Provided the letter of guarantee had not been exhausted by 
payments already made, it would suffice to show contracts of sale, inde- 
pendent of the time or times of delivery. 

The orders relied on are dated September 5, 1901, November 18 and 
November 19. It is proven that the first was accepted on September 10 
and the second and third on November 21. 

Strain, the credit clerk, emphasizes his memory of this latter date by 
the fact that he specially referred to the letter of guarantee to make 
sure that it had not expired. As in contracts the word “month” means a 
calendar month, the 21st of November would be within six months of the 
21st of May. 

Irrespective of the intermediate acceptance of the orders by Booth. 
this final approval completed the contract, for a contract of sale is per- 
fected by the consent alone of the parties. From that moment the buyer 
may demand delivery of the goods or damages, according to circum- 
stances. I have fully disclosed the course of dealings between the par- 
ties before taking up the important question: “Was this a continuing 
guarantee or otherwise;” that is, was it limited as to time and amount 
only, and “not as to the amount to which the dealings might extend?” 
For in relation to writings of this character the surrounding circum- 
stances help to show the object the parties had in view. I am strongly 
of the belief that the facts of the present case disclose a purpose to guar- 
antee a succession of credit, in other words, a standing credit, rather than 
one or more transactions not exceeding $500 in all. I further determine 
that that purpose was expressed in the letter of guarantee. If a person 
desires to limit his responsibility it is easy for him to put the intention 
beyond doubt by expressly stating that the guarantee is not a continuing 
one. 

In respect, therefore, of the course of dealings, the intervening pay- 
ments made by Cadieux & Derome, and the interpretation of the writing, 
the defendants remain liable for whatever balance, to the extent of $500, 
remains due on goods sold within the six months. 

The evidence on behalf of the plaintiffs in support of the pretension 
that the total balance was $600.16 is not satisfactory. Strain asserts that 
a draft of March 12, 1902, for $435.16, accepted and returned unpaid, 
left other balances outstanding which were not then eligible. But he 
speaks from belief and not from personal knowledge. The defendants, 
on the other hand, establish, with certainty, that the total balance due at 
the date of the insolvency was $420.36. This is the amount which ap- 
pears in their list of liabilities and in a subsequent dividend sheet. The 
plaintiffs did not contest. Indeed the impression is created that they 
accepted the dividend declared of forty-four cents in the dollar, amount- 
ing to $184.96. Deducting this sum from $520.36, leaves $235.40, for 
which judgment is entered, with interest and costs. 
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JUDGMENT OF MERCANTILE CREDITS. 


By OSCAR NEWFANG, 
CREDIT MAN MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 


ORE bank failures are caused by bad loans than by fraud. 
M Many bank officers have vague and often incorrect ideas regard- 
ing the proper methods of judging mercantile credits. I have 
heard old-school bankers say that they never paid any attention to a 
man’s statement, and did not care what a borrower was worth; the only 
thing they cared about was whether the man was honest or not. They 
saw part of the truth and mistook it for the whole; good intentions 
make a debtor willing to pay, but, unfortunately, they do not render him 
able to pay. Other bankers will loan on a strong statement to people 
of known bad character, finding later that the statement is false, or that 
the assets have been surreptitiously pledged or disposed of. Still others 
neglect to take into account the nature and the past record of the busi- 
ness, which, by showing the certain disaster toward which the business 
was drifting, would have saved their banks from loss. 

From the above it appears that, in order to form a safe judgment 
upon the safety of a proposed credit risk, there are three points to be 
considered. First, does the borrower intend to pay? Second, is he able 
to pay? Third, will he be able to pay when his obligations mature? 
In other words, it is necessary to weigh the moral risk, the financial 
risk, and the commercial risk. The moral risk may naturally be best 
determined by an intimate personal acquaintance with the individual bor- 
rower, or with the management of a large concern or corporation. This, 
however, being often impossible, especially in a large city bank, it de- 
volves upon the credit department to ascertain the moral character of 
the borrower by inquiry among mercantile houses from whom he obtains 
his supplies, and who naturally are more intimately acquainted with him 
and have frequent opportunity to observe his moral traits in various 
ways; such as prompt payments, fairness in claims, correct business 
habits, ete. Further valuable information regarding a borrower’s char- 
acter may often be obtained from his past business record, as given in 
the mercantile agency reports. The length of time during which the 
borrower has been in good credit should also have due weight, as it is 
prima facie evidence of honorable methods. 
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Morat Risk FuNDAMENTAL. 


The moral risk is fundamental; if a man’s character is questioned, 
his financial statement is doubted, and his future course is considered 
uncertain. An illustration or two will emphasize this. About six months 
ago an application for a $25,000 line, made by a manufacturing jewelry 
house, was brought under the writer’s investigation, the concern’s state- 
ment showing assets of $379,000 (mostly quick) and liabilities of $105,- 
000. Upon the statement the line seemed a very moderate one; but in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that the house had defrauded a diamond 
cutter out of many thousands of dollars, and that a certain diamond im- 
porter was compelled to use the sheriff to make collections. The appli- 
cation was declined, and when the house failed shortly after, the receiver 
found actual assets of only $66,000 and liabilities of $160,000—and the 
larger part of even those assets was hypothecated. A little later a large 
furniture manufacturer, who had inherited an established business, offered 
to open an account upon condition of receiving a line of $40,000. The 
house made a very strong statement; but upon investigation it was learned 
that the son was leading a rather gay life, and the line was declined. 
Shortly after a large six per cent. mortgage was placed upon the plant, 
and a little later the extravagance of the son made an assignment neces- 
sary. 

Tue Frinanciar Risk. 


The second element in judging a mercantile credit, the financial risk, 
can be better reduced to general rules than either of the other two, as it 
does not contain the personal equation. The basis upon which to deter- 
mine the financial risk is the borrower’s statement, if it can be obtained; 
and as most progressive merchants now furnish their bankers with state- 
ments, it will be assumed that this information is available. When it is 
not, the utmost diplomacy on the part of the credit man is necessary to 
construct an approximate statement out of the remarks of the borrower 
made during the course of negotiations for credit. Often an old-school 
merchant, who would rather withdraw his‘acéount than give a statement, 
can be judiciously led on to boast of the volume of his business, to tell 
the amount of his outstanding accounts, the value of his stock, the amount 
of his indebtedness, etc., etc., without his being aware that he is giving 
the very information which but a moment before he refused. 


SEPARATION OF Quick AND Siow ITEMs. 


Assuming, however, that an exact inventory is available, the first 
thing to be done is to separate the assets and liabilities into quick and 
slow items; the quick assets being usually cash, receivables (excluding 
‘ money due from partners, which is not a bona-fide asset) and merchan- 
dise; while the quick liabilities consist of borrowed money and merchan- 
dise indebtedness. The remaining items—real est.:te, machinery, ete.— 
while they strengthen the statement, may, for the purpose of considering 
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short-time credits, be largely ignored, as they cannot be realized upon 
quickly enough to meet current obligations. The amount of credit that 
can safely be extended depends primarily upon the excess of quick assets 
over current liabilities. Authorities differ upon the maximum safe ratio 
of credit to excess of quick assets. Some banks confine their credits to 
about one-third of the excess; others to one-half; while others will loan 
an amount equal to the excess. Few bankers who are careful judges of 
credit will go beyond this. Of course, no one ratio should be applied to 
all lines of business. In general, the more staple or the nearer the raw 
state the commodities handled are, the larger the amount of credit that 
can safely be extended upon a certain excess of quick assets. On the 
other hand, in extending credit upon novelties, fashionable goods, etc., 
either a large percentage of the merchandise should be deducted for pos- 
sible depreciation, or the ratio above mentioned should be kept at the 
minimum. 


Ratio oF Liasitities TO Net WorTu. 


Another thing to be taken into consideration in determining the proper 
amount of credit to extend is the ratio of the borrower’s liabilities to his 
net worth; in other words, the ratio of his borrowed capital to his own 
capital. The more borrowed capital employed, the greater the profits to 
be expected in prosperous times; but the greater the risk of bankruptcy 


in a crisis or a bad season. While the limits of safety here also depend 
upon the nature of the business, as a general rule a conservative merchant 
will rarely permit his liabilities to exceed his net worth in his business; 
i, e., to run over fifty per cent. of his assets. If his liabilities run much 
higher, he may in a bad season or through a change of fashion, be un- 
able to convert enough of his assets into cash to meet maturing obliga- 
tions, and may thus be forced into bankruptcy or be compelled to ask an 
extension. The smaller, therefore, the ratio of a merchant’s liabilities 
to his net worth in his business, the larger the line of credit that can be 
safely extended upon a certain excess of quick assets. 


Otuer THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


In addition to the statement itself it is advisable, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the amount of insurance carried by the borrower, and the number of 
his other bank accounts; the former to guard against the great upsetter 
of business expectations, and the latter to prevent over-borrowing in un- 
known quarters. There should be a further space on the statement blank 
for contingent liabilities, and this item should have its proper weight; 
more or less, according to the nature of the paper endorsed and its 
amount. Some of the items in a statement are capable of approximate 
verification; such as cash in bank, and indebtedness for merchandise and 
to banks, and this should be done when any doubt exists of the correct- 
ness of the statement. 
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EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY OF THE MANAGEMENT. 


The third element to be considered in judging a mercantile credit is 
the commercial risk; that is, the risk incidental to the conduct of the 
business, which must be weighed in order to forecast what the borrower's 
financial condition will be when his obligations mature. The most im- 
portant factor in determining the stability of a going concern is the 
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COMPARISON SHEET FOR JUDGING MERCANTILE CREDITS. 


experience and ability of the management. These may be ascertained 
by personal knowledge, general reputation, inquiry through the trade, 
through agency reports, and by a comparison of statements from year 
to year. For the purpose of comparing financial statements readily, it 
is advisable ‘to enter the figures in parallel columns on a comparison 
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sheet covering a number of years. A copy of this sheet, as prepared 
by the writer for his own use, is here given, in which it will be noticed 
that a running comparison is also made of the agency ratings, the excess 
of quick assets, and the annual sales. For the last-named figure there 
should always be a space on the statement blank, since the volume of 
sales is a very good jndex of the progress of the business. A well- 
managed mercantile house should do a business annually at least double 
the amount of its capital; the usual ratio of sales is probably between 
three and four times the capital. If the withdrawals of partners or the 
salaries of officers, the expense of conducting the business, and the an- 
nual rentals can be obtained with the financial statement, these figures 
will be of material assistance in correctly estimating the commercial 
risk involved in extending a credit. If there are any special partners, 
the amount of capital contributed by them and the date of expiration of 
the special partnership should be known, as this is a matter which may 
evidently seriously cripple the business. 

Banks usually insist upon a borrower’s carrying average balances of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent of the accommodation extended him. 
While this is perhaps more a matter of business policy than of the safety 
of the line, still the risk is obviously diminished by the amount of the 
balance carried, and the balance is also a good indication of the degree 
of conservatism with which the business is managed. Upon the reverse 
of the comparison sheet here given the average monthly balances are 
placed in parallel columns beside the amount of credit extended, in order 
to facilitate the calculation of the above percentage. 

Other factors, such as the crop prospects, the condition of the 
money market, the change of fashions, etc., further complicate the prob- 
lem of estimating the commercial risk in extending credit; but they enter 
in such an infinite variety.of ways and degrees into different cases, 
that it is impossible to reduce them to any general rules; they must be 
allowed for in each case according to circumstances. 

When all the information obtainable on the three heads into which a 
credit risk has been here divided points in one direction, the extension 
of credit to the extent of one-third to one-half of the excess of quick 
assets is considered safe and conservative; but when part of the evidence 
points in one direction and part in another, it requires the utmost care 
and judgment to sift and balance opposite opinions, etc. In general, 
the line of the credit should be diminished as the uncertainty increases. 
While it is poor policy to pass by good business, it is worse policy to 
accept a forty per cent. risk for a six per cent. discount. If there is 
any reasonable doubt, it is better to err on the side of safety; or else do 
as a Kentucky jury is said to have done when a barrel of whisky was 
offered jt in evidence in an adulteration case—demand more evidence. 





HOW THE NEW CURRENCY PLAN WOULD WORK. 


ESSRS. FISK & ROBINSON, of New York city, in their 
“Monthly Bulletin of Investments,’ give the following interest- 
ing calculation of the practical workings of the currency plan 

proposed by the Currency Commission of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

To grasp properly the operation of the plan, if enacted into law, it 
is necessary to consider the present status of national bank circulation. 
In round numbers, the 6,200 national banks of the United States, with 
aggregate capital of $854,000,000, have outstanding $549,000,000 of 
bond-secured circulation, and approximately $47,000,000 secured by law- 
ful money. Thus the banks have bond-secured notes outstanding to the 
amount of 64.3 per cent. of their capital. Assuming this amount is prof- 
itable throughout the year under present conditions, it is interesting to 
calculate the relative profits which would accrue to the banks, if the addi- 
tional circulation consisted respectively of bond-secured notes or of the 
new credit notes. The results of this calculation, based on bond-secured 
circulation equalling 6214 per cent. of capitalization, are presented in 
the following table for banks required to maintain reserves of fifteen per 
cent. and twenty-five per cent. respectively: 


Additional Profit Per Annum to a National Bank with $100,000 Capital 
and $62,500 Bond-secured Circulation in taking out credit notes, 
first to the extent of 25 per cent., and second, 124 per cent. addi- 
tional of the emergency five per cent. notes. 
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Profit on above circulation ($62,500) over loaning cost of bonds at say 5 per cent., calcu- 
lated with 2s of 1930 at 104ex January Ist interest, would be $691. 

Figures in black type indicate *“ Actual Loss.” In computing the profit from bond- 
secured circulation, due allowance has been made for a sinking fund to retire the premium 
On the bonds, and for the loss of interest on the premium invested. 


The above figures bring out several important facts. It will be noted 
that as money rates advance the profit on bond-secured circulation de- 


creases, while profits received from the credit notes increase very rapidly. 
It is evident that the 214 per cent. credit notes would not be issued until 
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money rates reach 41/4 per cent., and likewise there would be no profit of 
consequence in issuing the five per cent. emergency credit notes until 
money ruled at seven per cent. and above. A study of the above table sug- 
gests that bankers who desired to have outstanding as much circulation as 
possible during the year would doubtless adopt the plan of carrying seven- 
ty-five per cent. of capital in bond-secured circulation, thus allowing for 
the full amount of 21% per cent. credit notes while ignoring the five per 
cent. notes, which could only be issued profitably during periods of very 
high rates. In this way an average of 100 per cent. of circulation would 
be issued instead of 8714 per cent., as would be the case were 6214 per 
cent. of bond-secured notes outstanding, plus twenty-five per cent. of 
credit notes. 

It would appear that the additional gain when money rates are higher 
than five per cent. would be sufficient to induce banks to undertake the 
added work connected with the issuance of credit notes; below these fig- 
ures automatic contraction would occur. As a whole the proposed plan 
appears well adjusted to the commercial needs of the country, giving 
assurance of reasonable money rates during the crop-moving period, to 
the great advantage of all legitimate business interests. In view of this, 
the contention that gold could be driven out of the country under this 
plan seems hardly tenable, as there would be no inflation through pro- 
longed expansion. 

The interests of the U. S. Treasury have been adequately provided 
for. Allowing $25,000,000 as a reasonable working balance, and as- 
suming that the $150,000,000 gold reserve for greenbacks is kept intact 
in the Treasury, the Government would receive interest on funds in ex- 
cess of these reserves, which on the $200,000,000 at present available, 
would be $4,000,000 per annum. To such extent as banks took out the 
new credit notes, the Treasury would receive a tax thereon, as indicated 
above, which would doubtless furnish revenue sufficient to defray the in- 
cidental expenses of administration and printing and provide for an ade- 
quate guarantee fund. 

To grant public deposits of say $200,000,000, above referred to, with- 
out security, and assuming money at four per cent. and taking into ac- 
count the two per cent. interest due the Government and the required re- 
serve, would afford net profits to the banks of between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000 per annum, which amount cannot be considered excessive. 
This would release, however, $91,000,000 of Government bonds now held 
against public deposits. It is interesting to consider what effect this 
would have on the market price of bonds. On first thought it would seem 
probable that a sharp decline would result. On the other hand, assum- 
ing the profits on credit notes to be large enough to increase the bond- 
secured circulation of banks now having less than 6214 per cent. to this 
figure or even to seventy-five per cent. in order to secure the full quota 
of the new 21% per cent. credit notes, this expansion, added to the normal 
growth of the circulation system, would doubtless absorb the $91,000,000 
of bonds without material effect upon prices. Again, the 3,000 banks, 
which now have 160 per cent. of circulation, in order to take advantage 
of the credit note provision, would probably reduce their bond-secured 
circulation. But this would be largely offset by increases in the capital- 
ization of banks wishing to profit by additional bond-secured notes and 
credit notes. 





WHERE CONCENTRATION IS NEEDED. 


\ JHILE the country is rejoicing over the roseate-hued report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, showing that the value of farm 
products for 1906 amounted to $6,794,000,000, it seems like 
pessimism to give any thought to a day when the productive value of 
the farms of the United States will begin to decline. Of course, figures 
like the above merely showing the total value of a single year’s product, 
do not tell the whole story. It is gratifying to be able to state, 
however, that these figures show a large increase over previous years. 
Part of this gain is due to higher prices and part to the greater total of 
products. Probably, too, the larger output is due mostly to the in- 
creased acreage. 

But with the growth in population and the lessening of fresh areas 
subject to cultivation, it becomes necessary, if our producing capacity is 
to be maintained, to find some means of getting the very best results out 
of our farming lands. As a nation we have been rather prodigal of our 
resources, and while impoverishment and exhaustion are yet far away, 
fortunes are not so easily made by merely tickling the land as they were 
in former days. Our forests have been largely denuded, and the wheat 
fields have moved from the prairies of Illinois to those of the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, and finally to the lands of the Canadian Northwest. 

James J. Hitt, the well-known capitalist and railway builder, has 
suggested that in order to foster better methods of farming the Govern- 
ment should establish a number of model farms in various parts of the 
country. The average American farmer is perhaps a little too intent 
on doing things on a big scale, and takes more pleasure in getting a cer- 
tain yield from 160 acres than he would in obtaining the same result 
from eighty acres. This spirit, which is a national characteristic not 
confined to farmers, has been encouraged by the low price at which agri- 
cultural lands have been sold. But with the rise in the prices of farm 
lands, and the decline in fertility, it becomes necessary to look more care- 
fully to the means whereby the most profitable and economical use may 
be made of a given number of acres. 

Observation has often shown that the Germans, the Swedes and 
other foreigners will get along better on a comparatively small tract of 
land than the American who has a quarter section or more. This may 
be due to the superior thrift of the foreigner, but it may also be due to 
the fact that he has been accustomed to live on a small patch of ground 
and to get the most possible out of it. 

If Mr. Hiv’s suggestion were carried out, it would afford a prac- 
tical demonstration of the value of concentrated farming—a lesson that 
is needed by a considerable portion of the American farming community. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON BANK ADVERTISING. 


By HERMAN M. SYPHERD, 
TRUST OFFICER GUARANTEE TRUST CO., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


AA the sttenti the subject of live advertising has been occupying 
the attention of the banking fraternity for a comparatively short 
time, much has been written upon the topic and probably a great 
deal of good matter has been rehashed, and yet the writer has found that 
almost everyone connected with the advertising of a bank’s business has 
had some experience a little different from the other fellow, and that 
much good can arise from a general experience meeting in which those 
who have taken an active part in advertising should be heard. 

The company with which I am connected has been established about 
seven years and during that time has built up a large business, much of 
which has been secured through live advertising. Our efforts have been 
exercised toward increasing deposits, both demand and time, to build up 
a trust business and to rent safe deposit boxes. 

Newspapers have been largely used, our ads appearing in one paper 
each day, with copy changed daily, using strong, pithy language, and 
with the matter set up in a manner to attract immediate attention. In 
publishing statements we always use a large space, feeling that there can 
be no better advertisemtnt than to show to the people a strong array of 
figures, exhibting strength and continuous growth. The advisability of 
using a large space for this purpose in the newspapers has been ques- 
tionable with us of late, owing to the fact that since this company began 
publishing its statements in such a conspicuous manner, nearly every 
bank and trust company in the city has followed our example, thus de- 
tracting from the individuality of our method and lessening the corre- 
sponding impression on the eye of the reading public. 

Aside from newspaper advertising, we, in common with a great many 
institutions, use booklets and follow-up letters. We endeavor to use 
printed matter that will create a good impression, for while a great deal 
of the literature sent out in advertising campaigns is wasted, we feel that 
our matter is more likely to be read if nicely printed and gotten up with 
an eye to the artistic effect produced. 

This rule of good printing we carry into all our deparments and find 
that while it costs a little more, it is really a paying investment. 

The following letter, not however original with us, which we send to 
every person opening a new account, has proved to be a most profitable 
piece of advertisng, has brought many depositors in closer touch with us 
and inculeated a more friendly feeling than if no mark of appreciation 
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had been shown to them. These are days of strong competition and the 
banker cannot afford to take the position that he is accommodating the 
depositor by taking his money. 


“Dear Sir: 


In the list of those who have opened accounts with us re- 
cently we notice your name and wish to assure you of our ap- 
preciation of this. Our object is to increase our deposits as 
much as possible, and if any of your friends wish to open an 
account or to make a change in their present banking arrange- 
ments, we would be glad to have you mention to them that you 
are doing business with us and that we would be glad to open 
an account with them. 

Thanking you in advance for any new business that you 
may send us, we are, 

Very respectfully, 


President.” 


Many other means of advertising are used by us. We give pay en- 
velopes to contractors, manufacturers and hotel proprietors, with a word 
to the wage earner about saving money and placing it where it will earn 
interest; good, strong fiberoid wallets, which advertise the trust and safe 
deposit departments particularly, are given out to our customers and 
others, and seem to be greatly appreciated. 

Just before the close of the year we give out attractive and artistic 
calendars. Small blotters are used to a large extent, our clerks always 
enclosing one with notices of notes due and with other literature sent out. 

Over and above all these efforts and many others to attract the public 
to us by means of the printed page, we believe in the force of personal 
effort, not only on the part of the officers, but on that of the directors 
and employees as well. Many bank officials are so cold and haughty, 
always acting as if the customer were a suppliant and they sitting in 
places of power to mete out financial aid to those beneath them. Hap- 
pily and fortunately for those banks who have men in places of respon- 
sibility, this class of bank official is fast disappearing. The large in- 
crease in the number of bank institutions and the keen competition pre- 
vailing in most places, has caused a vast change to come over.the deport- 
ment of bank officials toward their customers. 

The officers of this company have always endeavored to keep in close 
touch with our people and to extend to them the good offices of our com- 
pany, whenever it has been possible to so do. By means of this and by 
coming into personal contact with many of them in and out of business 
hours, and by taking advantage of any opportunity to say a good word 
that will aid us in securing business trom them, we have gained a great 
number of friends among our depositors, who are always ready and 
willing to recommend us to a friend seeking a place to transact his bank- 
ing and trust business. 

It is my belief that he personal equation is one of the strongest fac- 
tors in building up business, provided there is that necessary concomi- 
tant—financial strength—and the confidence of the people in your insti- 
tution. 
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Public opinion in matters financial is easily moulded, especially when 
any matter arises which can in any way affect the financial standing of 
the bank, and to that end a great duty rests upon the officials of our 
banking and trust institutions, to live a life that shall be free from the 
slightest imputation of dishonorable acts or irregular living, so that no 
breath of suspicion engendered by their acts in the business or social 
world shall ever affect “the institution with which they are. connected. 


gies” 


Assets over $350,000 08 
—_ 


Deposit Your Money 


—=Where safety is assured and where 
=It will earn 3% interest in addition 


N OCTOBER 27 this bank was examined by officers of the 
United States Government and found to be SOUND and in 
every way satisfactory. 

Under careful and conservative management our deposits have 
grown in two years from $36,997.35 (opening day) to $282,014.43. 

Our officers and directors are conservative business men who have 
built up successful businesses for themselves and are amply qualified to 
—_ om affairs of this bank. 

y 3 per cent interest on savings accounts—and invite your 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT. 


MerchantseMechanics 
Savings Bank. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
Edward P. Schwartz, President. Emmet'L. Adams, Cus W. Darr, 
Eldridge E. Jordan, Vice Pres 5 ry. Richards. 
Wim, C. Worthington, Secy Treas : nthony , Edward P Schwantz, 
. Speich, 
William King, As®. Secy-Treas. 


Come Seventh and G Streets N. W. 


BANKING HOURS: 9:30 a. m. to 3 p.m. On Ist, 2nd, 3d, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and last days of each month bank is kept open until 5 p. m. 
SATURDAYS : 9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, and-trom 6 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) SAVINGS BANK PUBLICITY. 
This Ad Appeared in Four-Column Space in a Washington Daily. 


THE “W. B.A. RR” 


CLEVER idea is that of Cashier W. F. Woods of Woods National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas, who has been sending out railroad 
passes, made out in favor of the person addressed, each duly num- 

bered, bearing the official stamp of the “W. B. A. R. R.,” and counter- 
signed by “W. F. Woods, Treasurer.” The pass looks all right on its 
face, but the holder is referred to the conditions on the back, from which 
it appears that the “W. B. A. R. R.” is not a great national railroad sys- 
tem, but is the abbreviated name for ‘“Woods’ Bank Advertisements 


Reddy Ritten.” 
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NATIONAL BANK OF THE PACIFIC, SAN FRANCISCO. 


the Pacific, San Francisco, issues a circular letter, signed by Zoeth 

S. Eldredge, president, describing the progress made jn the rehabili- 
tation of the devastated city, the rapid restoration of its commerce to 
normal conditions, and the soundness of the ‘financial situation. The 
circular elsewhere says: “The National Bank of the Pacific has just 
completed the first year of its existence. It has passed through the 
ordeal of fire and still has something to the good. It wants your busi- 
ness and promises the most prompt and careful attention to your require- 
ments.” 


|° connection with its statement of condition, the National Bank of 





GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 


HANDSOMELY printed eight-page booklet issued by the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, shows on its 
cover the company’s fine twelve-story bank and office building on 

Euclid avenue, completed in March last, and contains, besides its state- 
ment of condition and a list of the officers, a well-written outline of the 
institution’s broad and liberal policy, and a description of the resources 
and facilities of its various departments. 





CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY. 


66 BANK for All the People” is the title of a twenty-four page 
illustrated booklet describing the growth, resources and facili- 
ties of the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 

showing why and how it is that in less than eleven years since it began 
business the institution has acquired assets exceeding thirty millions, and 
approximately sixty thousand individual depositors. The frontispiece 
shows the magnificent new building now being erected by the company 
for its exclusive use at Euclid avenue and Erie street. 


NATIONAL HOWARD BANK OF BALTIMORE. 


N artistic triple-folder issued by the National Howard Bank of 
Baltimore furnishes an excellent example of a plain bank state- 
ment made attractive to the eye as well as to the mind of the 

reader. Printed on delicately-tinted linen-crash paper, the cover shows 
an embossed illustration of the bank’s home, while the inner pages con- 
tain its statement of condition and list of officers, with just enough well- 
worded reading matter, in neat type, to give effectiveness to the whole. 
Among the good things it says are: ‘““No matter what car you take, it will 
either pass our door or go within a square of it. Did it ever occur to 
you how convenient our bank would be as a depository?” “A check ac- 
count keeps your books for you, receipts your bills, and guarantees the 
safety of your money. Why not keep a bank account, thus checking all 
receipts and expenditures? You will find it invaluable.” ‘Over two 
million dollars of security for depositors, besides U. S. Government su- 
pervision.” 
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UNION SAVINGS BANK, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


ROM the Union Savings Bank of Davenport, Iowa, comes a little 
Ie booklet attractively gotten up and filled with suggestions upon 
“What to do to get ahead.” These are some of the things it says: 

“In times of peace, nations prepare for war. In times of prosperity, in- 
dividuals prepare for misfortune. The times are good—fine. Are you 
saving anything?” ‘No one ever got ahead without an effort—without 
starting; in fact, it is all in starting. A savings account is the first step 
ahead—the start for better days.” “When you have not anything, you 
have nothing. And nothing never did and never can buy a home or put 
you in business. ‘From nothing there comes nothing.’ It takes some- 
thing to meet the demands of misfortune. That something is a bank ac- 
count—+the kind that grows by the constant adding of the little.” “When 
you put a man to work you pay the man. When you put money to work 
the money pays you. Your money works when on deposit in the Union 
Savings Bank. It earns four per cent. interest, compounded semi- 
annually.” The bank also sends specimens of its local newspaper ad- 
vertisements, which are timely, pointed and original, and show an excel- 
lent comprehension of the principles of effective modern bank advertising. 


tateTrust 


treety Zo: 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES SHOW THE STEADY AND 
SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH OF THE. DEPOSITS OF THE 
COMPANY FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS AS REPORTED 
TO THE BANK COMMISSION: 


DEPOSITS. 
OCTOBER 35, 1900 
OCTOBER 33. 1901 
OCTOBER 33, 1902 


. $2,575,306.85 
OCTOBER 33, 1903 : 


. 3,747,508.43 
° 4,929,311.64 
e 5,433,137.82 
OCTOBER 33, 1904 . 

OCTOBER 33, 1905 + + 7,786,963.34 
OCTOBER 33, 1906 + + 8,545,999.54 


THIS COMPANY IS AN INDEPENDENT TRUST COM- 
PANY AND CREDITS INTEREST MONTHLY ON AC. 
COUNTS OF $300 AND OVER. 


Main Office 38 State St. 
Branch Office Cor. Mass. 
Ave.and Doves st as 
Boston Mass. 


6,497,384.35 


OOTOHOTOTONS 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING. 
One of a Series in the Boston Dailies. 





THE LIBERAL 
POWERS 


granted a Trust Company 
places your deposit in such 
an institution on a conserva- 


tive, yet financially produc- 
tive, basis. 


Guardian 


The Safety of 
Your Family 


and what you leave them is protect- 
ed if you appoint a reputable trust 
company to-act as Administrator, 
Guardian, or Trustee. We are au- 
thorized so to act under the law. 


Guardian Trust Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
170 Broadway, Cor, Maiden Lane 


It Costs You No More 


to secure the services of the highest 
class institutions to act in the capa- 
city of Administrator, Trustee, Ex- 
ecutor, Guardian, etc., than an indi- 
vidual and eliminates the possibility 
of Mistake incident to such a choice. 


We Mean You 


when we say we solicit the accounts 
of manufacturers, merchants indi- 
viduals, societies, corporations and 
Trust funds. We pay equitable rates 
of interest, and your accounts are 
subject to check at sight. 


Guardian Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
170 Broadway, Cor. Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING. 
An Excellent Series of Small Ads Now Running in the Daily Papers. 
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SOME ORIGINAL TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING. 


Wea the Guardian Trust Co. is one of the relatively younger 
and smaller of New York trust companies, it has established 
a policy that is bringing it steadily forward. When Mr. 
Charles L. Robinson, vice-president and chief executive officer, went to 
the company in March, 1905, from the National Bank of Commerce, 
which he had joined after fifteen years with the Western National 
Bank, on the merger of that bank with the Bank of Commerce, he at 
once inaugurated a plan of conservative progressiveness which fostered 
the reciprocal relations between the company and its patrons, welcom- 
ing all legitimate business, but steadfastly discouraging anything in 
the nature of “frenzied finance.” 

March 1, 1905. when Mr. Robinson assumed his present office, the 
company’s deposits were $2,700,000 and the depositors numbered 600. 
Mr. Robinson proceeded to cultivate the acquaintance of his customers 
and to promote their friendly relations and personal interest in the 
welfare of the company, without which no financial institution can have 
its best success. Within a vear the natural result was manifest in the 
doubling of the volume of deposits and number of accounts. 

The next step was an advertising campaign for the purpose of 
acquainting the general public with the facilities offered by the com- 
pany. At once turning aside from cut and dried methods Mr. Robinson 
decided upon a series of ads. which by saying something novel in a 
forceful way would command attention and appeal to the public. 

Mr. M. D. Wheeler Thurston of 1269 Broadway was selected to 
prepare the series of ads., a group of which are reproduced on another 
page. These little ads. appear three times a week in five daily papers 
and copy is used but once in each paper. While the space used is not 
large (two inches, single column) typographical display and originality 
of wording have attracted attention and the results have been very 
gratifying to both Mr. Robinson and Mr. Thurston. The series was 
begun August 6th and the well-known cumulative effect of such an 
advertising campaign is becoming more and more noticeable. This 
series is considered one of the best and most original that has yet ap- 
peared in trust company advertising. Its educational effect along the 
line of general trust company publicity, too, can hardly fail to be of 
importance. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH. 


N artistically-designed and tastefully-elaborate booklet is that of 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, setting forth the func- 
tions of trust companies in general and describing the resources 

and equipment of this company in particular. The subject-matter is 
well written and the half-tone illustrations are especially fine. The 
work was prepared by Edward White. The Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh is one of the leading jnstitutions of its kind in the United 
States. It has a capital of one and a half millions, and its surplus of 
twenty-two millions represents the greatest reserve strength of any single 
bank or trust company in the world. 
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WESTERN GERMAN BANK, CINCINNATI. 


handsome building of the Western German Bank of Cincinnati, 

is one of the minor but meritorious schemes of publicity adopted 
by that enterprising institution. The illustration serves to render doubly 
effective the accompanying statement, striking in itself, of ‘Capital 
and Surplus $1,000,000.00, Undivided Profits $82,288.96.” 


A NEAT aluminum pin-tray for desk use, bearing a picture of the 


The Strength of the Banking by Mail 


Old Colony Trust Co. The Old Colony Trust Company employs 


a system which makes it easy for its out-of-town 

. ° . 
depositors to open accounts and transact business 
October 31, 1906 by mail. 


is reflected by the following statement. 


RESOURCES Deposits sent by mail may be in the form of 
Time Loans $13,132,038.34 money orders or checks, and they are acknowl- 


British Consols, Massachusetts : ; 
Bonds and other Investments 12,296,206.91 edged the day they are received. 


Banking Offices s 1,489,000.00 . i 

pose ge. Aca 4°99 It is not necessary to send the pass-book with 

Demand Loans $6,235,478.78 deposits, or to be balanced, as, on request, state~ 

| yar coe 6,555,109.98 " ments are mailed showing the balance on the last 
ic +151,389. 14,941,978. 

25151:3°9-43 £4:941:970:19 day of each month, and the cancelled checks 


8. ¥ . ° 
$418499823-44 are returned at the same time. 
LIABILITIES . 
Capital Stock, Surplus Fund and This system is a great convenience to those 


Undivided Earnings $7,176,783.81 who come to, Boston infrequently 
Deposits . e ‘ 34:672,439-63 ’ 


$41,349,223-44 Write for further information. 


Although the Old Colony Trust Company is OW Colony Trust Company, Boston 


the largest trust company in Massachusetts it is 

glad to receive small as well as large accounts. Main Office 
Two per cent interest is allowed on all balances Ames Building 
of $500 and over, subject to check. 


— 
j Largest in Massachusetts 
+---. 


el 


Branch Office 
52 Temple Place 


Offices: Ames Building and 52 Temple Place 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING. 
Two Samples of an Excellent Series. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT TEN-DOLLAR UNITED STATES NOTE. 
~~ of 1901; check letter B; back plate number 162; J. W. 


Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of 
the United States; portraits of Lewis and Clark. 

This counterfeit is apparently a photolithographic production printed 
on two pieces of paper, with silk fibre distributed between them. The 
face of the note is grayish black. The numbering, seal and large X 
TEN are of good color and workmanship. The check letter and plate 
number do not appear in the lower right hand corner. The back of the 
note is a dark bluish green. By itself this counterfeit is apt to deceive, 
but when handled with genuine notes the marked difference in the color 
of the back should lead to its immediate detection. Receiving Teller R. 
Hallett, of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York, furnished the first 
information of this counterfeit. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY. 


S the Chase National Bank has recently increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000, a brief retrospect of the changes in 
capital from the organization of the bank to the present time 

will be found of interest. 


TetTts 


NATIONAL, me BANK § 
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NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE BUILDING, CEDAR STREET. 
Home of the Chase National Bank. 
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The Chase National Bank of New York city was organized in 1877 
by Jolin Thompson and his son, Samuel C. Thompson, and jn December 
of that year the officers were authorized to lease premises for its occu- 
pancy and to open for business. The Thompsons, father and son, were 
the organizers and for fourteen years managers of the First Nationa! 
Bank of New York city. 

When the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. failed, George F. Baker, H. C. 
Fahnestock and James A. Garland, who were prominently connected 
with that house, realized that there was an opportunity to acquire the 
business and utilize the good-will which the enormous volume of busi- 


BANKING ROOM, CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 


ness transacted by the failed concern had necessarily created. Accord- 
ingly, they purchased the control of the First National Bank, and by so 
doing were able to take over in a very large measure the business of the 
suspended firm. 

John Thompson enjoyed a high reputation and great prestige with 
the banking community and the public generally, growing out of his 
ewnership and editorship of ““Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter.” Under 
the Thompson management the Chase National prospered in a quiet way, 
and on December 7, 1886, the bank had accounts from 165 national 
banks, 409 state banks and bankers and 242 individuals, the aggregate 
deposits being in excess of five millions. 
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In the meantime, on October 30, 1886, the control of the bank 
passed into the hands of Henry W. Cannon, John G. Moore, Edward 
Tuck, Calvin S. Brice and Gen. Samuel Thomas. Mr. Cannon became 
president, and presently thereafter William H. Porter, now president of 
the Chemical National Bank, was made cashier. In the following year 
James J. Hill was added to the directory. The first act of the new ad- 
ministration was to increase the capital from $300,000 to $500,000, the 
new stock being paid for at the book value of the old. 

After the first year the bank paid dividends at the rate of six per 
cent. annually, and this rate was gradually increased as the bank grew 


BANKING ROOM, CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 


and prospered, until the dividends reached twenty per cent., the amount 
which is paid at the present time. In December, 1887, the capital was 
again increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, by a stock dividend; a 
dividend of 100 per cent. being made coincident with the doubling of 
the capital stock. 

On November 12, 1906, the stockholders of the Chase National voted 
to further increase the capital stock $4,000,000, making the capitaliza- 
tion $5,000,000, the new stock to be paid for at par on December 12. 
On November 19 the board of directors declared a cash dividend of 400 
per cent., payable December 12, the amount of the dividend equalling 
the increase in capital stock. 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
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The Chase National Bank has therefore a present capital of $5,000,- 
000, with surplus of $4,000,000 and undivided profits of $500,000. The 
aggregate amount of regular and extra dividends declared up to the 
present time is $6,322,000; and the paid-in capital of $500,000 has been 
increased by the bank’s earnings, in the form of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, more than $9,000,000. 

A. B. Hepburn, the president of the Chase National, assumed the 
chief management in 1898, resigning the vice-presidency of the National 
City Bank for that purpose. 

The other officials are: vice-president, A. H. Wiggin; cashier, E. J. 
Stalker; assistant cashiers, C. C. Slade, S. H. Miller and H. K. 
Twitchell; directors, Henry W. Cannon, chairman; James J. Hill, 
George F. Baker, A. Barton Hepburn, Oliver H. Payne, John I. Water- 
bury, Grant B. Schley, Albert H. Wiggin, George F. Baker, Jr. 


PERCY D. HAUGHTON, 
City Trust Co., Boston. 
Manager Department for Preparation and Certification of Municipal Securities. 


Photo by Garo, Boston. 


NEW TRUST COMPANY IN NEW YORK. 


HE Commercial Trust Company is a recent addition to the upper 
financial district of the city. This institution occupies the ground 
floor of a remodeled building at Broadway and Thirty-seventh 


street. 
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R. R. Moore, formerly president of the New Amsterdam National 
Bank, is president of the company. Amos Higgins, who resigned the 
assistant secretaryship of the Van Norden Trust Company to go with 
the new forces, is the secretary. The directors are Kimball C. Atwood, 
Herman Auerbach, George W. Elkins, A. L. Erlanger, E. H. Fallows, 
Joseph R. Grismer, J. H. McGraw, I. A. McKeel, E. E. Moore, R. R. 
Moore, L. H. Perlman, Charles G. Phillips, W. O. Sergent and L. D. 
Smith. 

The company starts with a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$250,000, the stock having been subscribed for at $150 a share. 


ALBERT M. READ. 
Ans M. READ was recently elected a director of the Ameri- 


can Security and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Read is president of the Security Storage Company of Wash- 
ington, vice-president of the American Warehousemen’s Association, 





ALBERT M. READ, 
Recently Elected Director of the American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
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director of the Washington Board of Trade, and Commissioner of the 
National Board of Trade. He has made an especial study of warehouse 
receipts, and a few years ago contributed an interesting and practical 
paper to Tue Bankers’ MaGazine on that subject. 


AN AUTOMOBILE BANK. 
A TRAVELLING bank, which not only receives deposits but car- 


ries money to customers to meet their payroll requirements, is 
part of the equipment of the Night and Day Bank of New 
York city. 

To make the collections the bank has had built a specially designed 
automobile. Taking up the greater part of the body of the machine 
is a large safe, built into the automobile so that it cannot be removed. 
There are no side doors, entrance only being possible to the section con- 
taining the safe by a front door next to the chauffeur’s seat. The mechan- 
ism is so constructed that it is impossible for any one but a chauffeur 
who has learned the plan to operate it. 

Each depositor who desires to have his money taken to the bank by 
the collectors receives a metal dispatch box, numbered and inclosed in 
a leather case. In this he puts his currency and checks, and when the 


Po ee 
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THE AUTOMOBILE READY TO START ON A COLLECTING TRIP. 
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machine comes around he turns the box, locked, over to the messenger, 
who gives him a receipt for the box, “contents unknown.” On the stub 
of the duplicate receipt which the messenger is to take back to the bank 
is a memorandum of the box’s contents. 

There are but two keys to each box, the customer having one and the 
receiving teller the other. When the messenger gets the box he drops it 
into a slit in the automobile safe, and as the safe is built like a letter 
box the deposit boxes cannot be removed save by some one knowing the 
combination of the safe. At the bank the boxes are taken out and the 
receipts checked off with the deposit slip that has been locked in the 
box. On the next trip the box and the pass book are returned to the 
depositor. 

The collecting automobile will follow regular routes, starting at 3 
o'clock. making a trip among the large stores at 5, a visit to the theatre 
box offices between 9 and 10 P. M., and picking up posibly all the small 
change that has been left in the large restaurants between midnight and 
1 o'clock. 

The machine is also designed to overcome a still greater difficulty 
which besets merchants who have heavy weekly pay rolls necessitating 
the drawing of large sums in cash at one time. With the new “wagon,” 
as they call the automobile at the bank, it will only be necessary for a 
well-known customer to telephone to the bank the number of one-dollar 
bills, the number of twos, and so on, that he wants, and the full amount 
will be made up by the teller, locked in a box, and delivered within a 
few minutes at the customer’s office or store, where his check will be 
accepted, providing he has been depositing long enough for his signature 
to be known. The chauffeur and the messenger who ride in the money 
“wagon” are both armed, and the bank officials feel sure that there is 
no chance of the machine being held up on its rounds. Even if thieves 
did get into it the bank officials say they couldn’t get at the money. 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN BANKER. 
| = KOUNTZE, president of the First National Bank, 


Omaha, Nebraska, died November 20. Mr. Kountze was one of 

the pioneer bankers of the West. In 1856 he went from his home in 
Ohio to Omaha, where he joined his brother, Augustus, in the banking 
business. Soon they were active factors in the finances of Omaha and 
other growing Western towns. 

The First National Bank of Omaha was founded by Herman Kountze 
and his brother in 1863, and their business was turned over to the bank. 
Later a branch of the bank was established in Denver and became the 
nucleus of the Colorado National Bank of that city, established by the 
Kountzes in 1866. 

Mr. Kountze’s activities as a banker were enlarged when, in 1868, the 
firm of Kountze Brothers, of which Herman Kountze was a partner, was 
established in New York. It was not long before the firm assumed a 
position of international importance in the financial world. It always 
maintained close relations with Western affairs and built up a large 
business in handling municipal and state bond issues. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE BURGLAR-PROOF VAULT. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ASSIST IN THE ANSWERING OF A 
MUCH DISCUSSED AND SOMEWHAT INVOLVED QUESTION. 


HE tremendous material prosperity of the country in the last few 
years has had an immediate reflection in the demand for increased 
facilities for banking, and safeguarding valuables. In localities 
where ten years ago a single bank more than sufficed for the needs of 
the community are now found three or four institutions, all of which are 
doing a good business. The man who ten years ago measured his wordly 
wealth by a deposit in the local savings bank has now become an investor 
in securities and demands proper facilities for keeping these safely. 





MANGANESE STEEL vauLT 


MANGANESE SECURITY VAULTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Dimensions, 10' x 25' x 12' 3". 


Hardly a bank exists now that does not find it necessary not only to 
guard its own securities, but to offer protection for the valuable personal 
property of its depositors. 

These causes have given a remarkable impetus to the business of 
vault-building and have led the banker to pay particular attention to this 
portion of his equipment. He has not been slow to see the advertising 
value of a modern vault of massive appearance, whether it be simply for 
the care of the bank’s own funds, or to be used for the public rental of 
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safe-deposit boxes. Furthermore, the financial return from a safe-deposit 
vault makes the investment a most attractive one. 

The selection of a vault seems at first glance to be no more difficult 
than any other decision to be made in connection with the fitting up of 
the banking building. The banker soon discovers, however, that he can- 
not expect the same assistance from his architect as he has received in 
connection with other portions of the work, first, because the style of vault 
chosen is primarily a question involving business judgment, and, second- 
ly, because while nearly every competent architect has some general ideas 
upon the subject, few have been able to devote the time necessary to a 
complete investigation. This is particularly true of the later develop- 
ments of vault-building, which have revolutionized the industry. 
Recent discoveries in chemistry and metallurgy have led to radical 
departures in materials and methods of construction. The advocates of 
the new systems are sharply at variance with the makers of the old style 
of vaults, and the arguments advanced are so technical that it requires 
much more than a superficial investigation to arrive at an intelligent 
decision. Few architects have the time or inclination to master this 
highly special branch of engineering, and the field is so limited that a 
comparatively small number of engineers feel justified in making 4 
specialty of this work. Thus it happens that for the most part purchas- 
ers must take the responsibility upon themselves of weighing the argu- 
iments of the respective makers and coming to a decision practically 
unassisted. 

It is the object of this article to present a few of the more salient 


points which bear upon the subject, and if possible to clarify the discus- 
sion which becomes so involved when the representatives of the respective 
makers advance their several arguments before a building committee. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS IN SELECTING A VAULT. 


There are certain preliminary considerations which are of the utmost 
importance in selecting a vault, but which are seldom presented for sepa- 
rate determination. ‘They may be appropriately termed the practical 
business questions which are to be determined by the purchaser from facts 
always at his command and are not to be affected by the persuasive argu- 
ment of accomplished salesmen. 

A vault ten feet square may vary in cost from one to fifteen thousand 
dollars, depending upon its mode of construction, the smaller figure rep- 
resenting simple brick or concrete walls, and the larger standing for the 
massive steel casing of the most modern system of construction. 

Between these two extremes will be found every variety of construc- 
tion; as, for example, concrete mixed with broken glass, or reinforced with 
steel rods; steel rails interlocked and imbedded in concrete; concrete walls 
lined with Bessemer steel plates, from a quarter to an inch thick; steel 
walls alone, from one-half to three inches thick, composed of alternate 
one-half inch or one inch layers of Bessemer and chrome steel, and walls 
of solid steel, from two to five inches thick. 

Similar variation will be found in the entrance doors, which vary from 
the light steel-plate door, costing seventy dollars and weighing perhaps 
six hundred and fifty pounds, to the ponderous circular door of solid 
steel weighing ten tons or more. 
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A very natural question at once arises: Are all these types of vaults 
burglar-proof? If not, at what point do they attain that quality? If 
other vaults besides the most expensive are burglar-proof, why should the 
additional cost ever be incurred? Such questions are most relevant, but 
seldom satisfactorily answered. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the term burglar-proof is in a 
measure a relative one. 


Factors AFFECTING THE DEGREE OF SAFETY AFFORDED. 


It is generally admitted that the severest felonious attack which could 
be made upon a vault would be jn case of the temporary suspension of 
police or military protection and the unbridled operations of a mob, un- 


FIG. 1.—CROSS-SECTION OF A LAMINATED OR PLATE VAULT, SHOWING THE 
METHOD OF FASTENING THE PLATES TOGETHER BY SCREWS. 


hampered by any necessity for extreme haste or secrecy. It will at once 
be seen what an attractive prize would be afforded under such circum- 
stances by a vault containing the reserve of a large financial institution. 
The danger of such an attack is, of course, remote jn large and well pro- 
tected cities, but is a very present one in some of our western towns, where 
at times a whole community is held at the pistol point by a band of rob- 
bers while the local bank is attacked. 

But even in the large cities the danger is not altogether fancied. In 
New York City during the draft riots of the Civil War a considerable 
period of time elapsed before private property was afforded adequate 
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protection. During the Baltimore fire much of the city was in a turmoil 
without proper police protection. In the San Francisco fire the same 
conditions prevailed to a much greater degree. The recent earthquake 
at Valparaiso threw the city, temporarily at least, into a state of panic 
and demoralization. 

Theoretically at least, there is also the danger of temporary invasion 
in time of war, and while we do not relish the thought of such a possi- 
bility, the anxiety displayed in coast cities and towns while the where- 


FIG. 2.INTERIOR OF A LAMINATED OR PLATE VAULT, SHOWING INDIVIDUAL 
PLATES, PIERCED BY SCREWS. 


abouts and strength of the Spanish flying squadron were uncertain was 
very real and widespread. In several instances serious consideration 
was given to the advisability of removing securities and valuables to in- 
land points. Picture for a moment the feelings which would arise should 
the fleet of some naval world-power be approaching our coast! In 
theory, the absolutely burglar-proof and mob-proof vault should be capa- 
ble of affording such protection under these circumstances as would allow 
a sufficient time to elapse in which to re-establish law and order. 
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Coming to purely burglarious attacks, it is manifest that every com- 
munity presents an individual problem. The greater the density of the 
population, with its probably increased efficiency of police protection, 
the less the opportunity for the cracksman. Thus in our chief cities it is 
highly probable that the entire reserve of the largest banks might with 
entire safety be left upon the directors’ table over night, guarded only 
by a faithful watchman, while a similar proceeding jn a frontier town 
might result in a sudden increase in the per capita wealth of the under 
world. 

The larger the towns the shorter the hours at the burglar’s disposal 
and the greater the need for secrecy and quiet, thus imposing irksome 
restrictions upon his actions. 

Following this reasoning to its logical conclusion, we should expect 
to find that the bank in the small remote town would install the heaviest 
vault procurable and the metropolitan de — would have little or 
no protection. Directly the opposite is the fact, and the merest apology 
for a vault suffices the country bank, while its city correspondent builds 
massive structures calculated to defy any agency. This anomaly is due 
to two causes. The metropolitan banker regards the actual danger of 
burglary as of secondary importance and considers it to be of primary 
importance that he should have a vault which is theore tically the strongest 
under both normal and abnormal conditions, and he is justified in so 
doing, for the advertising value of the modern massive vault cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. The unexampled prosperity of our coun- 
try has made our people insistent upon the best in everything, and the 
bank or safe-deposit company which can point to the most modern form 
of vault impresses the prospective depositor not only with a reeling tnat 
he has obtained the best protection available, but also with confidence in 
the financial solidity of the institution which has fortified itself with 
such a modern equipment. 

And yet it is curious to note that, in many cases, the city banker 
having decided to purchase only the best for the reasons above stated, 
suddenly changes his mind, and having progressed far beyond the 
actual protection required by local conditions, suddenly awakes to the 
fact that he has a vault which is not likely to be robbed, apd says: “I 
will go no farther and spend no more money to get anything better.” 
And when approached by the makers of still better types of vaults, he 
meets them with the question, ““Do you mean to say that the type of 
vault I am considering is not burglar-proof?’ Probably it is under 
local conditions, but so would one be of a still less expensive type. 

The metropolitan banker is not altogether to be blamed for this incon- 
sistency, for he is urged into it by the makers themselves. Every sales- 
man argues to the banker that his particular type of vault is all that 
the banker needs for actual security, and that any more expensive type 
would merely be a waste of money. The banker does not pay much 
attention to this until the price begins to mount up. When his disin- 
clination to increase the cost becomes too great for him, he accepts the 
argument and signs the contract for a vault which js neither fish nor 
fowl, being much stronger than he needs for actual protection and still 
not the best to be had. Naturally, this criticism does not apply to the 
purchaser who is absolutely limited in the amount available for the 
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purchase. Such an one is, of course, amply justified in conforming his 
contract to his purse. 

The country banker is animated by the same desire as his brother of 
the city to make an impressive thing of his vault, but rarely has the 
means or is justified in expending a sufficient sum to purchase the best. 
Hence are found an enormous number of small vaults in country banks 
which are of little value to protect against burglarious attack, but are 
used as a receptacle for considerable sums of money. Far better would 
it be for such banks to expend their appropriation for a capacious mod- 
ern burglar-proof safe, which though perhaps less imposing would af- 
ford infinitely greater security. 


FIG. 3.—LINKS AND LUGS USED IN UNITING ADJOINING PLATES OF A MANGANESE 
STEEL VAULT. 


Various Types or VAULTs. 


It will be instructive to give a brief consideration to the various 
types of vaults. 

The evolution of the vault has been well defined, from the rock-hewn 
cavern closed by heaped-up stones, to masonry chambers with massive 
wooden doors studded with nails and locked with huge bolts or later 
with primitive keys, or the alphabetical locks of the seventeenth century. 
Wooden chests were displaced by those of metal, and with the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industries the sizes of the chests increased 
until they became strong rooms with iron walls. 

But as fast as the security increased faster grew the daring and skill 
of marauders, and so keeping pace the one with the other, the race be- 
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FIG, 4.—ASSEMBLING PLATES OF A MANGANESE STEEL VAULT. SHRINKING ON 
A WHITE-HOT RING. 














FIG. 5.—GRINDING THE JOINTS OF A MANGANESE STEEL VAULT. 
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tween security and attack has kept up to the present day. Iron walls 
gave place to those of steel, and when ordinary steel proved insufficient, 
the makers turned to hardened steel, though hampered always by the 
fact that the harder the steel the more brittle it beame and the more 
susceptible to crack under shock. To avoid this and in default of a 
metal possessing the qualities of both hardness and toughness, alternate 
layers were used of tough soft steel and hard brittle steel, the combi- 
nation being deemed sufficient to give hardness to protect from penetra- 
tion and toughness to resist shock. 

This type of vault, known as the laminated or plate vault, answered 
the purpose until the advent of thermit, a substance burning with 
intense heat sufficient to draw the temper from hardened steel. This 
agency practically destroyed the efficiency of hard steel. The discov- 
ery of Manganese steel, a combination of ferro-manganese and _ iron, 
provided a metal inherently hard enough to be impenetrable to a drill, 
and when properly treated so tough as to be secure from cracking. 
This discovery Jed to the introduction of solid-wall vaults, which in the 
past few years have come more and more to be recognized as the most 
desirable form of security. With the introduction of Manganese steel 
vaults came the utilization of armor plate for the same purpose. 

Vaults as constructed to-day may be divided into four classes. 

(1) Masonry vaults of brick or concrete having walls of any de- 
sired thickness. Such vaults are, of course, easily penetrated and de- 
pend for their security solely upon the mass of material to delay the en- 
trance of thieves. 

(2) Masonry vaults lined with steel plates from a quarter of an 
inch to one inch in thickness. Such a vault is little stronger than 
masonry alone, for if the masonry be removed an inch of steel would 
afford little additional protection save for the time required to. pierce 
it (perhaps half an hour). Yet this type of vault is a very, popular 
one for small banks having from two to three thousand~ dollars to 
spend upon a vault. Great reliance is placed upon the, thin steel lin- 
ing, when in fact it adds practically no strength to the structure and 
the bank would be infinitely better off to confine itself to a pure 
masonry vault at less expense. 

(3) The laminated plate vault, which does not depend upon 
masonry save for fireproof protection and consists of steel walls from 
a half inch to five inches in thickness, made up of alternate layers of 
hard and soft steel. 

(4) The solid vault with walls from two to five inches in thick- 
ness, consisting of a solid piece of metal. The solid vault, as has been 
seen, is a development of the last few years. Up to that time the plate 
or laminated vault was the standard construction. The makers of this 
type still maintain that it is the most available form of vault and 
sharply contest the supremacy of the solid vault. As yet the makers 
of the solid vault have not attempted to dispute the field of the cheap 
vault, costing less than about eight thousand dollars. The massive 
construction of the solid vaults does not justify its use in small or very 
light structures. 

Any banker who has been in the market for a vault more than nine 
feet square and with walls two or more inches in thickness knows by 
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experience how strong is the competition between the makers of plate 
and solid vaults, and has been bewildered, not to say befogged, by the 
multitude of arguments pro and con. In order to form any definite 
idea of the merits of the constructions a more detailed description of 
the two types of vaults must be given. 


Tue LAMINATED or Pate VaAuLrt. 


The door and walls of a laminated or plate vault are built up to 
any desired thickness by successive layers of steel plates from a half 
inch to one inch in thickness each. These plates are usually the full 
height of the vault in length and about three feet in width. The outer 





FIG, 6.—MANGANESE STEEL VAULT CONSTRUCTED FOR J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Dimensions, 9' 6" x 9' 6" x II'. 


layer of plates is usually of mild steel, such as Bessemer. The second 
layer of plates from the surface is usually composed of a very hard 
steel, such as five-ply chrome. These secondary hard plates are in 
turn backed by a series of soft steel plates, and this alternation of hard 
and soft plates generally continues until the desired thickness is attained. 
(Fig, 1). 

The exterior surface of the outer plates is unbroken, but the inner 
face is tapped to the necessary depth to receive the screws by which the 
second layer of plates is fastened. The second layer of plates is 
attached to the outer layer by screws of either hard or soft steel, as may 
be specified, placed irregularly, and distant from each other generally, 
eight inches on centers. These screws are approximately equal in 
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diameter to the thickness of the plates through which they pass. Each 
of the interior plates is of course tapped to receive the screws from the 
next adjoining layer. (Fig. 2.) Each individual plate is so placed as to 
blanket or cover a joint in the adjoining series. 

The angles formed by the walls of the vault are strengthened by 
steel bars of such thickness as may be called for by the weight of the 
vault. At the corners of the vault these angles take the form of a tripod 
to give the requisite solidity at the point where the sides and top or 
bottom of the vault converge. 

The door of a plate vault is built in the same manner. Each suc- 
cessive plate is, however, slightly smaller than the one immediately out- 
side of it, thus forming a series of steps which correspond with a re- 
verse series of steps on the vestibule or jamb. When the required 
thickness has been attained, a bolt frame is attached by screws which 
extend through one or more of the plates of the door. Through this 
frame project the bolts, which are actuated either by worm gear con- 
necting with a shaft which pierces the door and terminates in an outer 
wheel, or the locking mechanism may be operated entirely by an auto- 
matie spring device affixed to the inner surface of the door and con- 
trolled by clock work. 

It will be seen that a vault of this type is of a very convenient con- 
struction and may be adapted to almost any requirements. The method 
is the same whether it be desired to build a vault with walls 
one inch thick or ten; it only being necessary to increase the number of 
layers. In the cheapest type of vault the wall consists of only one 
plate, which is usually of mild steel; rarely is a single plate wall com- 
posed of hard steel, owing to the difficulty of proper fastening, and 
also to the fact that it would make little difference in the vulnerability 
of such a wall whether it was of hard or soft material. 

The alternation of hard and soft plates arose, as already indicated, 
from the fact that, until within a comparatively recent date, no metal 
was. known which combined the qualities of hardness and toughness to 
a sufficient degree to make it adaptable for burglar-proof work. A 
metal sufficiently hard to resist the penetrating power of a drill is so 
brittle that it might be easily cracked under the shock of powerful 
explosives, while a metal sufficiently tough to withstand this latter 
agency would offer little or no resistance to penetration by the burglar’s 
tools. The most available way of solving this difficulty was to use the 
two classes of metals above described, securely fastened to each other 
by the system of screws to which reference has been made. 

The advocates of this type of vault rely chiefly upon the weight of 
metal employed for the security which they offer. The manufacturers 
themselves, however, do not consider that it meets ‘the requirements of 
a modern burglar-proof vault unless the walls are at least two inches in 
thickness. A lesser weight of metal, while recommended for light 

vaults, is rarely offered where the purchaser is seeking a vault of stand- 
ard burglar- proof construction. 

The thickness of the walls and doors is increased beyond this point 
to any dimensions required. Vaults of two and a half; three; and three 
and a half inches are of the most common occurrence, and in cases where 
rivalry of adjoining institutions makes it desirable to have a particularly 
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impressive vault structure, the thickness of walls has been increased to 
four or five inches, and that of the door to as much as twenty inches, in- 
clusive of the bolt frame. 


Tne Soxuw Vavtr. 


The solid vault came into being as a result of the discovery of a 
metal which could take the place of the combined hard and soft steels 
in the laminated vault, and was constructed upon the theory that if a 
wall three inches thick, composed of three separate plates, offered pro- 
tection against attack, a solid plate of the same thickness, provided it 
was composed of a proper metal, would be stronger. The plates of a 


FIG. 7.-INTERIOR OF MANGANESE STEEL VAULT CONSTRUCTED FOR THE FEDERAL 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO., NEW YORK. 


16' 8" Wide Without Supporting Columns. 


solid vault being cast, it was possible to make them of much larger size 
than the plates employed in laminated work, and we therefore find in 
the solid construction single pieces of metal three inches thick and as 
much as nine feet square. Since the walls consisted of a single plate, 
it was at first a somewhat troublesome proposition to devise a method 
of fastening adjoining plates by a means which would provide a tight 
joint or union between them. This was the more important by reason 
of the fact that in the solid vault no opportunity exists for covering or 
blanketing the joints. 

There are two types of solid vaults at present offered to bankers— 
those composed of armor plate manufactured by the United States Steel 
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Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Co., and those in which Man- 
ganese steel is employed. This latter type of vault is made by only one 
company, the Manganese Steel Safe Company of New York and Plain- 
field, N. J. The system of fastening the adjoining plates differs radi- 
cally in the two types of vaults. Armor plate, as is generally known, 
is manufactured by subjecting the outer surface of a soft steel plate to 
a carbonizing process by which the surface of the plate js hardened to 
the depth of approximately an inch. The actual surface presents the 
maximum of hardness and this quality decreases until, at about the 
depth indicated, the effect of the added carbon is lost and the original 
soft steel remains. 

The adjoining plates of an armored vault are dovetailed along the 
edges, and when interlocked are prevented from being disengaged by 
the introduction of wedges. Similar means are employed at the cor- 
ners of the vault to effect the same purpose. The door of an armor-plate 
vault is cast of solid metal of the required thickness and the surface 
subjected to the treatment above described. The bolt frame is screwed 
to the back of the door in a similar manner to that employed by the 
makers of laminated work. 

Vaults composed of Manganese steel, which are the better known 
type, consist of a series of individual plates having a minimum thick- 
ness of two inches and of appropriate dimensions to suit the require- 
ments of special contracts. The peculiarity of Manganese steel is such 
that it requires no treatment to give it its desired hardness, this quality 
being inherent. It is practically unmachinable. It is therefore essen- 
tial that the separate plates should be cast so nearly to the ultimate di- 
mensions that they may be finished by processes of grinding or abrasion. 

Along the edges of each plate, and forming an integral part of it,. 
are placed a series of lugs, located approximately nine inches apart, 
and so spaced that when the edges of two plates having been ground to 
true planes are placed together, the lugs upon one plate will register 
with the corresponding lugs of the other. These lugs are approximately 
four inches in width, and of the same thickness. 

When the vault is ready to be assembled steel rings or links are 
heated red hot and when in the expanded condition, resulting from 
this treatment, are driven over and around each pair of lugs. These 
links are two inches in thickness, showing in cross section, therefore, 
approximately eight square inches of metal, having a tensile strength 
of about 90,000 pounds to the square inch. The total holding power of 
each of the links, therefore, is in excess of 720,000 pounds, and this 
strength is available to hold the adjoining lugs together. This method of 
fastening is illustrated in Figure 3, which shows three pairs of lugs 
fastened by the links referred to. Figure 4 shows the process of fas- 
tening together the plates of a Manganese steel vault. The system of 
adjoining links is admirably shown, as is also the method of placing 
the heated link around each pair. It will be observed from the illustra- 
tion that the joints between the plates in every instance occur upon the 
top or bottom of the vault, and not at the actual corners; that is, the 
side plates of the vault are turned at the top and bottom so that the 
corners present the form of an arch and the joints between each pair of 
plates occur only in a flat surface. 
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The construction of a Manganese steel vault is precisely the opera- 
tion of placing together an ordinary rectangular box. 

A single section vault is composed of two side plates, a bottom 
and top plate, one back plate and a vestibule plate in which is placed 
the entrance way. Figure 5 shows a section of a Manganese steel 
vault which has been partially put together, the side, top and _ bot- 
tom plates being joined together. These plates having been joined, the 
section is placed under heavy grinding machinery and the four edges 


FIG. 8.-COMPARATIVE SIZE OF SCREWS USED IN LAMINATED WORK AND LINKS 
USED IN A SOLID MANGANESE STEEL VAULT. 


ground to a uniform true plane preparatory to the placing in position 
of the end or front plate. 

The system by which the plates of a Manganese steel vault are 
fastened together permits of construction of almost any shape. Sec- 
tion may be added to section to form any length of vault required. 
Figure No. 6 shows a vault consisting of two sections, the division line 
between the two being clearly shown on the left-hand side. Further- 
more, so strong is the holding power of the lugs and links that it is 
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entirely practicable to form a roof span of two plates, and of any de- 
sired depth without the necessity of a central line of supporting 
columns as exhibited in Figure 7. 

The door of a Manganese steel vault consists of a single solid cast- 
ing twelve or more inches thick on the edge or jamb. The door of 
this type of vault differs from the armor plate or laminated vault 
door, in that the edge or jamb of the door is pierced by the necessary 
apertures to permit the use of the locking bolts. In other words, the 
door is its own bolt frame, while in the other types of door the bolt 
frame is screwed to the back of the door. This method of construction 
may be seen in Figure No. 6. It will be noticed that the edge of this 
door shows no steps such as have been described in the case of the plate 
door. A perfect fit is accomplished by first grinding the door and the 
door opening to their approximate size, after which the door plate is 
laid upon its back, the door placed in position, and having been paint- 
ed with a mixture of emery and oil is rotated by powerful machinery 
until it gradually grinds its way into its permanent seat in the same 
manner in which a metal valve is manufactured. A slight depression 
will be noted in the circular door opening. Into this groove the bolts 
contained within the door project when the door is locked. The door 
bolts are controlled by combination and time locks as in the case of the 
plate vault. It will be seen how diametrically opposed to the laminated 
or plate construction is the solid form of vault. As might be expected 
the makers of plate vaults which were, until the advent of the solid 
vault, regarded as affording the highest type of security, are not vield- 
ing the field to the makers of solid vaults without strong protest, for 
if the arguments advanced in favor of the solid vaults and the criti- 
cisms directed at the plate vaults are just, it is obvious that the su- 
premacy so long enjoyed by the older type of vault is at an end. The 
respective arguments advanced are as follows: 


Criticism or PLatTe VAULTs. 


The arguments advanced against the plate vault are as follows: 

(1) The large number of plates artificially fastened together. 
Reference to Figure No. 2 discloses the basis for this charge. The wall 
of a vault nine feet deep and nine feet high and three inches thick will 
contain approximately nine plates of inch thickness or eighteen plates 
of half-inch thickness. Multiplying this: by six (assuming the fronts 
to be of the same construction as the sides) it will be found that fifty- 
four inch plates or 108 half-inch plates will enter into the construction 
of the top, bottom, sides and ends of the vault. The task of fastening 
these plates securely together so as to make a rigid and homogeneous 
mass is declared to be impossible, and it is pointed out that despite the 
utmost care it is out of the question to make of the completed vault 
anything more than a mass of metal parts mechanically put together, 
and which may, with comparative readiness, be mechanically taken 
apart. 

(2) The large number of perforations in the plates required for 
the screw holes seriously impair the strength of the plates. This con- 
tention is supported by the fact that a plate 3x9 will be perforated by 
fifty screws if the latter be placed eight inches on centers and in addi- 
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tion the plate will be tapped either partially or perforated fifty times 
additional to receive the screws from the next adjoining plate. To 
complete the system of fastening in a nine foot vault with half-inch 
plates over five thousand screws would be required. 

(3) The impossibility of making the perforations on adjoining 
plates register accurately. This serious charge is based upon the fact 
that the holes which pierce the hard plates must of necessity be drilled 
prior to the hardening process. It is alleged that an unavoidable dis- 
tortion takes place during this process which slightly alters the location 
of the holes, and thus it is found when the plates are ready to be as- 
sembled that whereas the holes registered accurately when first drilled, 
only a small proportion of them will ultimately be in such position that 
screws may be used to advantage. It is charged that a large nuiaber 
of screws, which are supposed to hold plates firmly in place, are of 
necessity driven in by force instead of being screwed into place. If 
this defect exists it is claimed that whereas the plates might, in theory, 
be fastened together by the vast number of screws employed, in practice, 
the union between them is actually very slight. 

(4) The fact that the walls of a plate vault are composed of a 
series of layers makes it possible to insert nitro-glycerine between such 
layers, and, with a comparatively slight amount of explosives, overcome 
the holding power of the screws. 

This charge is made possible by the fact that whereas a few years 
ago the ambitious burglar was equipped solely with mechanical tools, 
he is now fortified by two agencies, which render him material assist- 
ance, namely. nitro-glycerine and thermit. It being possible to draw 
the temper from hardened steel with the latter agency, it is in theory 
entirely possible for a burglar to drill through the outer soft plate of 
a laminated vault, remove the temper from the adjoining hard plate 
with a small quantity of thermit, and repeating this process as many 
times as there are layers of plates, penetrate to the interior of the vault. 

The mere fact of penetrating the wall with a comparatively small 
hole is not of itself so serious as the possibility that, having bored a hole 
through the successive layers, it is a matter of no difficulty to insert 
nitro-glycerine between the successive plates and at one charge rip off 
a considerable number of them. The process might be varied by re- 
moving only the outer plate and having exposed the series of screws in 
the adjoining plates, destroy their efficiency by hammer and punch. 

It is maintained that the interstices between the plates of a laminat- 
ed vault offer a signally appropriate place for the explosive force of 
nitro-glycerine to operate. 

(5) The locking mechanism of the door. It will be remembered 
that the bolts which fasten the laminated door into place pass through a 
bolt frame which is screwed to the back of the door. The critics of this 
type of door maintain that the strength of the door consists solely in the 
strength of the screws which fasten on this locking frame; that the 
space at the side of the door affords ample confinement for the use of 
nitro-glycerine, and that a comparatively small amount of explosive 
would overcome the holding power of the bolts above referred to. 

To obviate these alleged defects in the plate vault the makers of the 
solid vault offer the argument that the solid plates composing the walls of 
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the vault are just as thick as the combined thickness of the plates in a 
plate vault: totally avoid the use of screws; and that Manganese steel is 
impervious to drill and of such a natural hardness that this quality can 
not be removed by thermit. 

They further claim that instead of a vault consisting of a large 
number of individual plates the solid vault requires but six pieces which 
are so solidly joined together by the system of lugs and links that the 
point where the plates join is as strong in its holding power as any other 
portion of the vault, and that the structure when completed is, for all 
practical purposes, a solid indestructible box. 

As bearing upon this contention it will be of interest to examine the 
illustration presented at the end of this article, which shows a Man- 
ganese steel vault after a railroad accident by which it was precipitated 
nearly twenty feet from the tracks. The vault was raised, replaced on 
the cars and taken to its destination without requiring serious repairs or 
giving any evidence of having suffered from the accident. 

It is claimed for a solid vault that even should it be pierced it would 
be impossible to confine any explosive within the hole so made so as to 
have appreciable effect. As evidence of the strength of the joints 
of this type of vault the makers point to the fact that in experiment 
ten ounces of nitro-glycerine have been exploded in a specially pre- 
pared crack in the joint without separating one plate from another. 

The door of the solid vault is alleged to be superior to that of the 
plate vault in its greater perfection of fit, owing to the method in which 
it is ground to its seat, and also that instead of a series of steps such 
as is utilized by the makers of plate doors the jamb presents a straight 
surface in which it is impossible to confine explosives. The absence of 
any bolting frame and the avoidance of screwed fastenings, therefore, 
are pointed to as decided improvements on the older style. 

Figure No. 8 is taken from the catalogue of the makers of the solid 
vault, and shows the relative proportions of the screws used in plate 
work and the links used in solid work. 


DEFENSE OF THE PLATE VAULT. 


To the foregoing criticisms of their work the manufacturers of plate 
vaults reply not so much by a denial of the technical accuracy of the 
objections raised, as by the assertion that although theoretically they 
may be justified. yet practically the limitations upon the operations of 
a burglar are so great that it would be impossible to accomplish the 
injury indicated. They point to the enormous weight of metal of the 
walls and doors, and claim that the mere physical labor of removing it 
would present an insuperable obstacle to successful attack. The lami- 
nated vault manufacturers in turn attack the solid construction, upon the 
following grounds: 

(1) They raise a donbt as to the possession by any single integral 
piece of metal of the combined hardness and toughness necessary for 
burglar-proof work. 

(2) They allege that the method of joining the plates of a solid 
vault as herein described does not result in a tight joint and that the 
introduction of explosives into this joint would separate the plates. 
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(3) They allege that if the solid vault be as indestructible as its 
makers claim, it would be dangerous to use, as an accidental lockout 
would be almost impossible of relief. 

(4) That there is no necessity for any greater security than is 
afforded by the modern plate vault and therefore no justification for 
going to such additional expense as the solid vault entails. 


Resutts Suown By ExperiENce. 


Of these criticisms naturally the first and second are best met by 
actual experiment. The advocates of the solid vault have realized the 
fact that they have not only introduced a new method of construction, 
but also a new metal, and they have very wisely, therefore, taken the 
ground with prospective purchasers that the whole question of the 
physical properties of the metal and the strength afforded by the method 
of construction cannot be settled by academic discussion and can only 
be determined by actual experiment and test. With this end in view the 
makers of solid vaults are always ready to arrange for practical tests 
of the physical properties of Manganese steel as well as the strength 
afforded by the linked construction of their vaults, such experiments 
being held either under the supervision of the company’s own engineers 
or by the experts of the purchasers themselves. Remarkable results have 
been attained under these practical experiments which regularly include 
an attack upon the metal by drills, dynamite, nitro-glycerine and 
thermit. 

As an adjunct to these tests the effect of thermit upon other hard- 
ened steels an’ the action of nitro-glycerine upon plate construction is 
demonstrated. 

This method of meeting the technical arguments against the solid 
construction has been amply justified by its effect upon the banking com- 
munity. 

Six years ago Manganese steel, and vaults composed of it, were 
practically unknown. In a comparatively short time since their intro- 
duction, however, they have come to be recognized as both practically 
and theoretically the highest type of burglar-proof work. This result 
could never have been accomplished unless the makers had been willing 
to court the most thorough investigation and give prospective purchasers 
every opportunity for verifying the extensive claims made for the 
system. 

We refrain from giving any details of these tests as being rather 
too technical for the character of this article. Any one who is interested 
in this question will obtain much more comprehensive ideas upon the 
subject of the merits of the solid construction by applying to the man- 
ufacturers for permission to be present at one of the practical demon- 
strations which are frequently being made. 

The argument that the solid vault is too indestructible to be safe, 
while frequently advanced, does not carry great weight; and it would 
be an exceptional instance where a purchaser of a vault would not prefer 
the added security even at the expense of the theoretical danger of in- 
creased difficulty of entrance to the vault in case of accident to the 
mechanism of the door. 
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As a matter of fact the makers of the solid vault have never claimed 
that it is absolutely impossible of entrance, but take the ground that 
to effect an entrance would require the employment of special tools 
which a burglar or even a mob would find it difficult, if not impossible 
to obtain at all, and which would be of such weight and character as to 
be incapable of successful operation except under lawful conditions. 

Heretofore the most potent argument against the solid vault has 
been the fact that in the early stages of the manufacture the cost of this 
type considerably exceeded the cost of a similar vault of laminated or 
plate work. This was due to the fact that the metal employed in the 
construction of the solid vault was much more expensive to produce than 
the ordinary rolled plates of the laminated structure. Furthermore, the 
impossibility of machining this metal, with the resultant necessity of 


A RAILROAD WRECK—DISASTROUS TO EVERYTHING EXCEPT THE MANGANESE 
STEEL VAULT, WHICH WAS UNINJURED. 


completing the vault by grinding, added greatly to the cost of manufac- 
ture. Notwithstanding these obstacles, an increasing number of bankers 
year by year appreciated the substantial advantages offered by the solid 
vault and equipped their institutions with this type, regardless of the 
added expense. 

In the last vear or so, however, increased facilities for manufacture 
and improvements in process have so reduced the cost of the solid vault 
that at the present time it is only slightly more expensive than the lami- 
rated work, while in some types of very heavy vaults it is even cheaper. 

It is unfortunate that such a sharp conflict has arisen between the 
makers of the plate and solid vaults, the more especially that the discus- 
sion often grows more acrimonious than is altogether satisfactory to the 
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purchaser of the vault, who is more concerned with getting at the actual 
facts than he is with the differences between the makers. 

There is no doubt that in theory the solid vault is an advance in type 
over the plate vault, provided it be made of proper metal and be properly 
constructed. These are questions of experiment and test, and so far no 
reason has been developed ‘to dispute the claims of the solid vault manu- 
facturers upon this point. 

The attitude of the plate makers in insisting that their system repre- 
sents the last word in vault construction is a somewhat unreasonable one 
and in effect denies to the industry of vault-building the right to im- 
provement and progress enjoyedsby every other branch of manufacture. 
The advent of the solid vault was the first improvement in vault structure 
made for over thirty years, and it has been for-some years evident that 
this change was bound to come when the proper metal was discovered. 
The same evolution has taken place in the building of burglar-proof 
safes, and whereas up to the time of the discovery of Manganese steel 
laminated plate safes built on the same principle as the vaults herein 
described were the standard manufacture, subsequent to the introduc- 
tion of this metal the solid safe has rapidly forged to the front until 
at the present time practically all of the makers of burglar-proof safes 
are in accord in claiming for the solid safe superiority over that of plate 
construction. 

If the makers of plate vaults desire to check the popularity of the 
soild vault they will find it necessary to do more than argue against it, 
for more and more the purchasers of vaults are demanding actual demon- 
strations and are calling not only upon the advocates of the solid vaults 
to justify by actual proof the truth of their contentions, but are in turn 
demanding that the detractors of the solid vault should similarly put to 
the test the justice of their criticisms. 

We have attempted in the foregoing pages to give the prospective 
purchaser of vault work some idea of the problems which he will face 
and the arguments with which he will be met. So far the solid vault 
seems to have the greater number of theoretical arguments in its favor 
and its manufacturers assert that they are ready to demonstrate that their 
claims are not without justification. One who is considering the ques- 
tion will not go far astray in his determinations and will greatly 
lighten his own labors if he will pursue the very simple policy of requir- 
ing all the representatives of vault construction who come before him to 
reduce their arguments to writing and then require that the truth or 
falsity of the statements made be demonstrated by actual proof. 


HOARDED WEALTH IN INDIA, 


HERE is an element of wealth in India that is wholly inactive—the 
hoarded wealth in the form of ornaments, jewelry and buried treas- 
ure, which has been declared to amount to $2,600,000,000. This 

is largely held by so-called princes, princesses, rajahs and others, some 
of whom use a smal] part of this wealth as lenders of money (extortion- 
ers rather), but who hoard most of their wealth by putting it into precious 
stones and concealing it. If this vast wealth could be put into legitimate 
circulation, India would forge ahead as she has never done.—Consular 
Report. 

12 





MODERN OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


DISTINCTIVE COMMERCIAL FURNITURE THE AIM OF PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS INSTITUTIONS. 


N the published descriptions of new or remodeled bank buildings and 
business offices, illustrating the tendency of the time toward distinct- 
ive character in general design and architectural detail, and setting 

forth the marvellous advancement of recent years in facilitating office 
work by the installation of the telephone, telautograph, adding machines 
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TRUSTEES’ ROOM, CAMBRIDGEPORT SAVINGS BANK. 
Courtesy of Doten-Dunton Desk Company. 
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and various other electrical and mechanical aids, too little attention has 
been bestowed upon a feature of the modern business establishment which 
is scarcely of secondary importance to the construction and arrange- 
ment of the building itself. 

It may be easily surmised that reference is made to the office fittings 
and furniture. Examples are not wanting of financial institutions and 
commercial houses where the effect of ornate buildings and artistically 
designed and executed interiors has been belittled or nullified by inhar- 
monious furnishings, conveying the impression that desks and tables and 
other furniture had been indiscriminately ordered, without sufficiently 
considering their relation to the esthetic requirements of their surround- 
ings. 











PART OF LOBBY, CAMBRIDGEPORT SAVINGS BANK. 
Courtesy of Doten-Dunton Desk Company. 


But in general it is becoming a well-settled policy on the part of 
banking and business houses to carry out in office equipment the idea of 
special fitness and distinction which has led them to erect exclusive and 
costly buildings, or to fit up suites of offices with some special scheme 
of design intended to typify the purpose and character of the institution. 

Yet this has not long been easy of accomplishment. In an equip- 
ment of office furniture the practical] necessities are first to be consid- 
ered. The desks, for example, must be adapted to the special uses for 
which they are intended, and of dimensions to correspond with the spaces 
they are to occupy. And not only the desk equipment, but filing cab- 
inets, book-cases, tables, chairs and other furniture must be constructed 
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with the idea of utility as the first consideration, while secondarily they 
must conform in style and finish to the character of the building or offices 
in which they are to be placed. This design must be carried out to the 
smallest detail, otherwise some minor but incongruous element will mar 
the effect of the whole. 

It is only within a few years that the manufacturers of office equip- 
ment began to study the question of designing complete office suites to 
fit specifie surroundings. They were content to follow the demand of 
the trade, which for the most part was for ordinary goods, made without 
reference to fitness for the special work in hand. But with the recent 
and increasing tendency of business men to make their office environ- 


CORNER IN WORKING SPACE, CAMBRIDGEPORT SAVINGS BANK. 
Courtesy of Doten-Dunton Desk Company. 


ment correspond in comfort, convenience and elegance with their home 
surroundings, has come the demand for fine and artistic furnishings, spe- 
cially designed. 

To meet this demand the manufacturer of high-grade commercial 
furniture to-day employs a staff of expert designers, whose province it 
is to ascertain the individual needs of their clientele. This necessitates 
a careful study of the surroundings and conditions, as well as a consid- 
eration of the prospective purchaser’s personal tastes and suggestions. 
The expert skill required for this service is only born of long expe- 
rience. Furthermore, the factory organization necessary to complete the 
work of the designer is not built up in a day, nor a year. Hence it is 
that manufacturers possessing the combination of expert designers, 
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skilled workmen and mechanical facilities requisite to produce high-class 
office equipment speeially designed to fit the place and purpose intended, 
are still comparatively few. 

The accompanying illustrations are selected as furnishing excellent 
examples of original designs and the best modern ideas in bank furnish- 
ings. They represent features of the equipment of the new Cam 
bridgeport Savings Bank building, Cambridge, Mass., furnished by the 
Doten-Dunton Desk Company of Boston. While the designs are less 
elaborate than many which might be shown, they are particularly notice- 
able for the simple elegance that always appeals to men of fine habits 
in business, and the character of the material, workmanship and finish 
is of the highest standard of artistic excellence. 

Each piece of furniture is built with a definite object in view, and 
bears its artistic counterpart to all other pieces in the same office, so that 
the entire scheme of the office appointments is symmetrically and har- 
moniously developed. 


PROPORTION OF INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS HELD BY THE VARIOUS 
CLASSES OF BANKS. 


| OW the various classes of banks stand with reference to the pro- 


portions of inidividual deposits held is shown by the following 
extract from the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency: 

In 1896 savings banks had the largest portion of the aggregate de- 
posits of the country, or 39.1 per cent. of the individual deposits in all 
reporting banks. National hanks held 33.7 per cent.; state banks, 14.1 
per cent.; loan and trust companies, 11.9 per cent.; and private banks, 
1.2 per cent. Statistics relating to deposits for the current year show 
that the national banks now hold the Jargest portion of deposits, although 
the ratio has decreased from 33.7 per cent. to 33.2 per cent. since 1896. 
Savings banks hold 27 per cent. against 39.1 per cent., while state bank 
deposits have risen from 14.1 per cent. to 22.5 per cent., and loan trust 
companies from 11.9 per cent. to 16.4 per cent. 

The following table shows the amount and per cent. of deposits held 
by the several classes of banks in 1896 and 1906: 

—1896— —1906— —Ratios— 
Amount Amount. Increase. Dec’se. 


Classification. (Millions) Percent. (Millions) Perct. Perct. Per ct. 


State banks 95. 14.1 $2,741.5 22.5 8.4 
Savings banks ,935.£ 39.1 3,299.5 27.0 

Private banks 9. 1.2 109.9 s Peete 
Loan and trust companies 586. 11.9 2,008.9 16.4 4.5 
National banks $ 33.7 _ 4,055.9 


Total ..ccccccc-o-. $4,945.1 100.0 $12,215.7 
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the current volume will be supplied with a complete index on re- 

quest, without charge. Heretofore the index has been sent out 
with the December number, but in the future we have decided to send it 
only to those who request it. 


Ere to Tue Bankers’ Macazine who desire to bind up 


+ 


Joun J. Crawrorp, Esq., the author of the uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, and for many years editor of our law department, is pre- 
paring a special legal article, to appear in the January number, which 
will be of exceptional interest and value to every bank in the country. 


+ 


Ir is the aim of this publication to have no favorites among the va- 
rious classes of banks. There is room in the country for national banks, 
state banks, savings banks, trust companies and private banks. Although 
to a certain extent there may be rivalry, this only acts as a healthful 
stimulant and really promotes the welfare of all classes of banks and of 
the people also. 


+ 


Tue suggestion of the President that incomes and inheritances be 
taxed is an evidence of the growing public disposition to make the wealthy 
bear a greater proportion of the burden of taxation. In the MaGazine 
for the coming year the problems raised by these proposals will be fully 
and authoritatively discussed. 


+ 


Ws are always glad to receive articles containing suggestions for im- 
proving the practical management of banks—their methods of account- 
ing, ete. All articles (which should be as brief as circumstances will 
permit) will be carefully examined as soon as received and promptly paid 
for on publication. Officers and clerks in banks of all classes, including 
trust companies and savings banks, are invited to contribute. Further 
particulars will be furnished if desired. 


+ 
An Insurance Department for savings banks is a recent proposal. 


The publishers of Tue Bankers’ Macazine would be glad to have its 
subscribers concisely express their views on this matter. 


+ 


To all its subscribers Tue Bankers’ MaGazine wishes a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 





ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Hanp-Book or Corporation Law, Aas AppLiep TO PrivarEe Business 
Corrorations. By Richard Selden Harvey. New York: The 
Bleyer Law Publishing Company. 

Just at this time, when corporations are so much in the public view, 
a work that authoritatively defines the rights, duties and limitations of 
these institutions is most timely. Mr. Harvey states in the preface what 
Tue Bankers’ MaGazine has maintained, viz., that there is ample law 
already in existence to restrain the acts of corporations within reasonable 
and just bounds. An assertion of their rights on the part of the public 
and the minority shareholders, vigorously maintained, would go far to- 
ward remedying the corporate evils about which so much complaint is 
heard. 

The rights, powers and duties of corporations are admirably and 
clearly treated of in the text, and numerous cases and authorities cited. 
Bankers as members of a corporate body have a direct interest in know- 
ing the law relating to such organizations, and they have an indirect— 
though highly important—interest in knowing that the officers of corpo- 
rations with whom the banks may deal are not exceeding their powers. 

Mr. Harvey’s work is of great value and should have a wide sale 
among bankers as well as lawyers. 


Poor’s MANUAL or Ratrtroaps, 1906. New York: Poor’s Railroad Man- 
ual Co. 


The thirty-ninth annual number of this well-known publication con- 
tains, as usual, a very large fund of information about railroads and 
miscellaneous corporations, together with statistics of national, state and 
municipal indebtedness. 


Brooks’ Foreign Excuance Text Boox: AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
oN Foreign ExcHANGE AND THE MONETARY SYSTEMS OF THE Wor.p. 
By Howard K. Brooks. Chicago: H. K. Brooks. 


There are comparatively few works dealing with the elementary prin- 
ciples of foreign exchange, although there is an increasing demand for 
such informatiion. Aside from these considerations, however, and solely 
on the basis of its meritorious contents, this volume by Mr. Brooks is a 
welcome addition to useful financial literature. Foreign exchange is not 
a subject that can be mastered without close study and experience. The 
treatise before us states the principles and illustrates the operations so 
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clearly and fully as to be of great help to every banker or clerk who de- 
sires to be posted on this line of bank work. 


Tue Coprrr Hanpspoox: A MANvuAL or THE CoprER INDUSTRY OF THE 
Wortp. Compiled and published by Horace J. Stevens, Houghton, 
Mich. 


The Copper Handbook is encyclopedic in scope, but is written 
throughout in plain language, easily understandable by those lacking a 
technical education. The work begins with a chapter on the history of 
copper, followed by articles on the geology, chemistry, mineralogy, 
metallurgy and uses of the metal, with eight chapters devoted to con- 
densed descriptions of the known copper deposits of the globe. A glos- 
sary of mining terms will be found useful to all readers not thoroughly 
conversant with practical mining, milling and smelting. The statistics 
of the copper trade and of copper share finances are covered in forty 
pages of highly condensed and accurate tables. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a chapter describing 
practically all known copper mines of the world, and listing every cop- 
per mining company of importance. This chapter is arranged alpha- 
betically by titles, rendering it self-indexing, and saving more than fifty 
pages of double-column index that otherwise would be required to merely 
give the titles of the 4,626 mines and companies listed in the book, there 
being 777 more titles than in the preceding annual edition. The de- 
scriptions range in length from two lines, in the case of unimportant old 
and idle properties, to nearly sixteen pages in the case of the Calumet 
& Hecla, a mine that employs seven thousand men, and will have paid 
one hundred million dollars in dividends by April next. 

The price of this book is $5 in buckram binding and $7.50 in full 
library morocco. 


‘Trust CompaNies oF THE Unirep Stares, 1906. New York: United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company. Compiled by The Audit Com- 
pany of New York. 

This is a compilation of the assets and liabilities of all the trust com- 
panies of the United States, arranged in alphabetical order, and also giv- 
ing the officers, trustees and other useful information relating to these 
important institutions. ‘The trust companies are growing at a wonder- 
ful rate, and these statistics will serve to show the standing of individual 
companies as well as the progress of the totality of this portion of the 
country’s financial merchanism. 


A WORD OF APPROBATION FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


Bankers’ MaGazine, we have received, with much gratification, 
the following from the Sumrall Bank, of Sumrall, Mississippi: 
“We wish to say for Tue Bankers’ Magazine that it is, without 
question, the finest publication of this sort that it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. We cannot do without it jn our work.” 


A MONG recent letters commending the editorial position of Tue 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorRK. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENTS site 


New York, December 3, 1906. 


ROSPERITY CONTINUES TO BE THE DOMINANT IN- 
FLUENCE in financial circles. In every direction the evidence 
is overwhelming that trade is active and the country is wealthy. 

But prosperity carries with it its obvious penalty. It breeds speculation 
and extravagance and lays the foundation for future depression and 
panic. This is indicated in the present situation. For several months 
there has been money stringency. While every industry is prosperous, 
and investments are returning an income yield never before equalled, in 
some cases almost fabulous, still money is scarce, and interest rates are 
far above the normal level, higher even than can be considered legitimate. 

Such a condition would not be surprising had there been no great in- 
crease in the supply of money. On_.the contrary, however, the inflation 
in money has been unparalleled in the experience of the United States. 
It has not been an inflation of fiat money either, but of a currency based 
upon the highest standard recognized by the civilized world, gold. 

Since January 1, 1896, the total supply of money in the country has 
increased more than $1,400,000,000. About $120,000,000 of this has 
gone into the United States Treasury. The remainder is in active cir- 
culation and the people have it for their use. This increase, nearly 
$1,300,000,000, is far in excess of the growth in population, which in 
1896 was less than 71,000,000 and is now estimated at about 85,000,000. 
The per capita of circulation was only about $22 in 1896, and now is 
about $34, an increase of $12, or more than fifty per cent. 

With this extraordinary increase in the supply of money there has 
also been increased economy in its use, through the development of bank- 
ing facilities and the extension of clearing-house systems. The bank 
clearings of the country in 1896 were but little more than $50,000,000,- 
000. This year they will approximate $160,000,000,000. Outside of New 
York the clearings this year will probably reach $55,000,000.000, while 
in 1896 they were $22,000,000,000. These extraordinary increases are 
in a large degree due to the greater activity in business, but they also 
mean an enlarged usefulness for money itself. A dollar serves to con- 
duct a larger number of transactions than it did ten years ago. 

With a greatly increased supply of money and the facilities for in- 
creasing its usefulness multiplied, there is still the pressing need of more 
money, as indicated by the high rates of interest which have been ruling 
for some time past, and which seem likely to prevail. 

The money question is almost exclusively the absorbing topic at the 
present time, and in it is involved the future of industrial and financial 
prosperity. All facts bearing on this question are of interest and may 
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be of value. The extraordinary increase in the prices of investment 
securities in the last ten years, while necessarily increasing the demand 
for money, is only one of the influences operating in that direction. 

Enormous amounts of capital have been poured into industrial enter- 
prises, real estate values have increased, not in one locality, but in various 
parts of the country. In the development of mining properties large 
amounts of capital have been absorbed. Prices of nearly all kinds of 
commodities have risen, and wages even for the poorest classes of labor 
have been advanced. All have widened the demand for money. 

A recent Government report shows that in five years, from 1900 to 
1905, the capital employed in the leading industrial enterprises of the 
country has increased from less than $8,979,000,000 to $12,686,000,000, 
or more than forty-one per cent., while the value of products has in- 
creased from $11,411,000,000 to $14,802,000,000 per annum, or thirty- 
four per cent. The wages and salaries paid have increased from $2,390,- 
000,000 to $3,186,000,000 per annum, or about thirty-four per cent. 

In the record of prices compiled by “Bradstreets” there is shown a 
great increase in the cost of living. The level of prices of staples in 
October was the highest ever reported. On November 1 the index num- 
ber was $8.7409, as against $8.5480 on October 1, and $8.2097 on No- 
vember 1, 1905. The low level was $5.7019, on July 1, 1896, and the 
increase since that date is fifty-three per cent. Such an increase in the 
prices of commodities must have a wide influence, and it is having an im- 
portant effect in causing an advance in the price of labor. This is now 
bringing the railroads face to face with an increase in operating ex-~ 
penses which may affect their net earnings. Last month the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad decided upon an advance of ten per cent. in the wages of 
its employees. This advance will apply to 85,000 men and will cause- 
an increase of $12,000,000 a year in the payroll of the company. This 
additional expenditure represents six per cent. on a capital of $200,- 
000,000. 

The Reading has also increased the wages of its employees. The 
New York Central and other roads are about to take similar action, and 
generally throughout the country the railroads will have to pay more for 
the operation of their lines. If the old theory still holds good, that the 
price of labor is the last to go up, then the evidence shows that the 
upward swing of prices has nearly reached its end. 

As to the course of prices of securities there is a wide variance of 
opinion. There has been a high level reached, yet the earnings of many 
of the properties seem to justify the quotations of their securities. Tak- 
ing the Union Pacific for illustration, its annual report, issued last month, 
showed over fourteen per cent. earned on the common stock, which appar- 
ently warranted the increase of the dividend in October to a ten per 
cent. basis. While the earnings of the road unquestionably show a large 
increase, however, a large part of the surplus earned during the year is 
traceable to income from investments and the profitable sale of certain 
of its securities. 

Most of the railroads now publishing reports for the last fiscal year 
are showing satisfactory results, and the current earnings are making 
favorable comparisons with those of the previous year. It is doubtful, 
however, whether future earnings will compare as favorably, for with a 
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severe winter this year, which may be expected, the comparison will be 
made with a year in which the winter was open and the operating ex- 
penses of the railroads consequently small. 

During the past month the evidence of good times was afforded in 
the increase in the dividend of the Pennsylvania Railroad to seven per 
cent. from the old rate of six per cent. The Lackawanna also declared 
an extra dividend of ten per cent. 

One disturbing feature of the situation is found in the further prose- 
cution of the corporations. Railroads of prominence have been con- 
victed of rebating and have been subjected to fines. Proceedings have 
been begun in St. Louis under the Sherman Act to break up the Standard 
Oil Trust. Congress will begin its session on December 3, and anti- 
corporation legislation will probably come up for consideration. 

Nor can it be denied that the corporations themselves have provoked 
much of the aggressions now aimed at them. The fact has only just 
been made public that in 1902 the project was seriously considered to 
bring al] the railway systems of the South and West under one control. 
It was the full fruit of the “community of interest” idea which once 
threatened to set the whole country aflame. A more sober view is now 
being taken of the limitations of combinations. 

The statistics of the operations of the railroads in 1905, just pub- 
lished by “Poor’s Manual,” reveal a condition of prosperity such as the 
railroads of the country never before experienced in their history. The 
construction of railroads has not been excessive, 5,050 miles having been 
built during the year, or less than 214 per cent. of the total at the close 
of 1904. The total has varied but little during the last five years, the 
average being close to 5,000 miles a year. On December 31, 1905, there 
were 217,341 miles of railroad in operation, a net increase for the year 
of 4,947 miles. 

In the following table are shown the mileage on which the reports 
are based for each of the last ten years, the annual increase, the total 
capital stock and bonded debt. and increase each year: 


MILEAGE. CAPITAL STOCK AND BONDED DEBT. 


Total, Increase in Year. Total. Increase in Year. 
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The statistics cover 212,624 miles and the total capital stock is given 
as $6,741,956,825, equal to $31,708 per mile, and the bonded debt at 
$7,425,261,901, equal to $34,875 per mile. In 1897 the capital stock 
was $30,526 per mile and the bonded debt $30,153 per mile. Since that 
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time the former increased $1,182 per mile and the latter $4,722 per mile. 
The increase in aggregate capital stock was $264,000,000 last year and 
in bonded debt $516,000,000. 

The total stock and bond capitalization per mile has been steadily 
increasing since 1900. Five years ago it was $61,884 and in 1905 it 
was $68,493, the highest for which there is any record. In 1880 the 
average capitalization was $58,624 per mile, so that in the last twenty- 
five years there has been an increase of nearly $10,000 per mile. 

With an increase in mileage of only 32,803 miles, the capitalization 
has increased since 1895, $3,314,630,273, equal to an average of more 
than $100,000 per mile. The increased capitalization, however, is due 
largely to the great improvements that have been made in railroad track, 
equipment, terminals, stations, etc. It has been a_ serious question 
whether the large expenditures made by the railroads in recent years 
would yield a satisfactory income. So far, however, the earnings of the 
railroads appear to have more than kept pace with the capital outlay. 
In 1905 the gross earnings were in excess of $2,112,000,000, an increase 
over 1904 of $134,000,000, while the net earnings were $685,000,000, 
an increase of $46,000,000, which is nearly ten per cent. on the in- 
creased capitalization. The interest paid on bonds, however, was only 
$270,000,000, as compared with $275,000,000 in 1904, and the dividends 
paid on stock capital amounted to only $203,000,000, compared with 
$211,000,000 in 1904. With the exception of 1904, however, the total 
interest and dividends paid in 1905 were the largest in aggregate for 
any year. The income and interest and dividend payments in the last 
ten years were as follows: 


Pay MENTS FROM AVAILABLE 
Total REVENUE. 
Available 


Revenue. a ge Dividends. 


Gross Net 
Earnings. | Harnings. 


ee $1,125,632,025 | $332,766,979 | $437,701,890 | $243,287,730 $81,528,154 
r 1,132,866,626 342,792,030 440,423,354 234,454,578 83,680,040 

1,249,558, 724 389,666,474 494,203,378 237,133,099 94.937 
1,336,096,379 423,941,689 479,561,094 239,178,913 109,032,252 
1.501,095,378 483,247,526 Sol, 020, 460 244,447,806 140,343,653 
1,612,448,826 520,294,727 254,318,380 156,887 283 
1,720,814,900 560,026,277 335,269,592 263,287,451 178,200,752 
1,908,857,826 592,508-512 i $03'9 96 278,301,8:8 190,674,415 
1.977.638,713 639,240,027 | 720,597, 275,800,200 211.6 
2, 112,197,770 685,464,488 | 766,36 ore 270,315,290 203,675, io 


The average rate of interest paid was 3.79 per cent., the smallest 
ever recorded, and this fact is due to the improved credit of the railroads, 
which has permitted them to borrow at a lower rate of interest than they 
could in former years. The average rate of dividends paid was 3.27 
per cent., which is slightly lower than in 1904, but higher than in any 
other year in the last twenty-five years. 

In the following table will be found the rate of interest and divi- 
dends paid yearly since 1895 and the average rates for freight and pas- 
sengers. To ascertain the earning capacity of the railroads as related 
to their capital, the ratio of net earnings to capital stock and bonded 
debt has been calculated and included in the table: 
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Ratio Average Rate | Average Rate | Average Freight! Average Rate 

YEARS | Net Earnings to of Interest of Dividends Rate Per Ton | Per Passenger 
ee" | Capitalization. | Paid on Bonds. i 7, ee. Per Mile. Per Mile. 

er Cent. 
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It will be noted that both freight and passenger earnings show a 
lower average rate in 1905 than in 1904. The ratio of net earnings to 
capital has increased, but not as much as it did from 1897 to 1902. 

An additional table affords an opportunity of comparing the increase 
in earnings with the increase in capital on a mileage basis, as follows: 


Capital Bonded Total Stock Gross Net 
Stock Debt and Bonds Earnings Earnings 
Per Mile. | Per Mile. Per Mile. Per Mile. Per Mile. 





$30,110 $61,631 
30,153 52,758 
30,479 62,658 
30.061 62,268 
29,967 61,884 
80,811 62,926 
32,377 64,371 
32,494 65,380 
32,731 TLE 
68,49: 
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The comparison is very favorable indeed. Since 1897 the total capi- 
talization per mile increased about eleven per cent., while the net earn- 
ings per mile increased over seventy per cent. The improvement has not 
been so marked in the last four years, but the railroads are still enjoying 
a very full measure of prosperity. 

The magnitude of the outward movement of merchandise is again 
attracting attention. In October the exports aggregated $187,000,000. 
an amount never before equalled in a single month, excepting December, 
1905, when the total exceeded $199,000,000. The imports of mer- 
chandise fell to nearly $98,000,000, which made the excesss of exports 
more than $89,000,000. This balance is the largest for any single 
month with three exceptions—October, 1900, when it was $92,758,000; 
December, 1903, when it was $97,000,000, and December, 1905, when 
it was $98,595,000. For twenty-six consecutive months the exports have 
exceeded $100,000,000 each month and have averaged more than $140,- 
000,000 a month. As far as our foreign trade is concerned there never 
has been such a period of activity as that now being experienced. 

In the accompanying table there is offered an opportunity to trace 
the growth both of exports and imports and also of the trade balances 
since 1891. 
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LARGEST EXPORTS. LARGEST IMPORTS, LARGEST EXCESS OF ExPORTS. 
Month. Amount. Month. Amount. Month. Amount. 
January.... $100,138,886 | March.... .-. $86,570,583 | January............. $37,418,786 
December... 93,551,729 | March.... ... 86,663,524 | December 43,626,862 
January.... 85,940,226 66,031,689 | Junuary 33,440,279 
December... 92,529,117 75,080,344 | December 30,328,070 
December... 117,185,926 «. «ee. 68,647,600 | October 63,049,267 
December... 125,053,96: | ri December 73,547,998 
December.. 137,850,594 December 82,711,455 
October.... 125,966,527 : 72,820,746 | January 57,351,675 
October.... 163,389,680 86,522,456 | October 92,758,646 
October.... 145,659,415 81,446,763 | January............. 67,018,521 
December.. 147,992,403 94,356,987 | October 56,903,358 
December... 174,819,566 rc 96,230,457 | December 97,050,932 
October.... 162,527,943 96,566,759 | October 69,750,023 
December... 199,738,520 110,431,188 | December. 98,595,721 
October.... 187,338,283 113,597,577 | October 89,271,568 





This table shows the month in which the highest records were made 
in each year. October and December have been the largest exporting 
months as a rule, and March the record month for imports. Prior to 
1891 the exports never reached $100,000,000 in a month, and except for 
the exceptional movement in April, 1897, the imports did not amount to 
$100,000,000 in a month until 1905. 

Tue Money Marxket.—During the entire month the local money 
market has been stringent, call money rarely falling below 4 per cent. 
and most of the time ruling above 6 per cent. It touched 9 per cent. 
on the first day of the month, 15 per cent. on the 9th and 20 per cent. 
on the 12th. It fell temporarily to 21% per cent. on the 15th, but was 
up to 12 per cent. on the 20th. Rates were lower after that until late 
in the month, when they began to advance again, and on November 30 
touched 27 per cent. The money situation has improved abroad, but 
the outlook here is still very uncertain. At the close of the month call 
money ruled at 6@27 per cent., with the majority of loans at 10 per 
cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 4 per cent. as the minimum. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 71/ per cent. for 
sixty days, 7@71% per cent. for ninety days and 7 per cent. for four 
months and 6@614 per cent. for five to six months, on good mixed col- 
lateral. For commercial paper the rates are 6@61% per cent. for sixty 
to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6@61% per cent. for first-class 
four to six months’ single names, and 614@7 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates IN NEw York City. 








July 1, | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. | Oct. 1, | Nov. 1. | Dee. 1. 








| 
er pes oe cent. |Per cent. 
—12 | 4%-7 |6 -9 |6 —27 


| 

Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| P 
Call loans, bankers’ balances | 234-6 | 8 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- | | 

MK ccccevensecsceunssrss jemmaeenens 38 -— z2— | 34— — 
= loans on collateral, 30 to 60 ut 3% | 6 | 

ys. ° Aer — | 4 | 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days} 

to 4 months. 44-5 44-5 | 6%— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 P \% 


months. ....... ‘ § —%/5 —k) 
Commercial Py ne | | | 

receivable, 90 days....... cooeel 5 —K%| 5K—%16 —7 
Commercial paper, prime single) | | 

names, 4 to 6 months, 15 —%| H—% 16 —2 
Commercial paper, good single| 

names, 4 to 6 months,..............) 5%--6 | 6 — 7%— 
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New York Banxs.—The clearing-house banks begin the last month 
of the year with reserves less than $1,500,000 above the 25 per cent. re- 
quirement. Once during November, on the 10th, a deficit of $1,500,000 
was reported. A year ago the surplus was $2,500,000, but that was 
the smallest reported at the beginning of December in any year since 
1890, so the banks have a lower reserve ratio now than at any similar 
time in sixteen years. Compared with a year ago the deposits show a 
decrease of $9,000,000, while the loans show an increase of nearly 
$25,000,000. On December 1, 1904, deposits were $129,000,000 larger 
than they are now and loans $52,000,000 larger. During the month 
loans, after being reduced $13,000,000 in the first two weeks, subse- 
quently increased $9,000,000, and at the end of the month showed a 
reduction of $4,000,000. Deposits fell off $21,000,000 in the first half 
of the month and increased $4,000,000 in the last half, a net decrease 
for the month of $17,000,000. 


New York Crry BaANKS—COoNDITION At CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


. . | | | Surplus | Circula- | _, . 
DATES. Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Rostrve. tion, | Clearings. 





. $1,052,790,900 $187 652,200 | $69,353,600 $1,015,824,100 | $3,049,775 $49,024,700 $1,973,259,5.0 
1,045,498,200 181,803,400 | 66,371,100) 998,754,500 | *1,514,125 | 50,544,400 | 1,760,189,300 
1,039,397,800 183,906,400 | 67,085,400, 994,480,500 | 2,371,675 | 51,857,200 | 2.196.881,100 
1,043,468,300 185,016,200 | 68,878,500 | 7,965,100 | 4,403,425 52,265,400 | 2,190,736,200 
1,048,552,300) 181,687,100 69,420, 700 | 998,634,700 | 1,449,125 | 53,324,400 


Nov. 


. 


noe 
— He MFO OO 


Dec. 


* Deficit. 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1904, | 1905, 1906, 

MONTH. ee ae 2 - ea = $a ; pore 
P | Surplus . Surplus i urplus 

Deposits. | Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. Deposit, | Reserve. 





A sateemesrabesl z 
January $866,178,900 $9,541,350 | $13,683,425 | $977,651, 300 | 
February... +++ 1,023,943,800 25,129,050 "18982 3, 26,979,550 1,061, 403, 100 | 
1, 027,920, 400 32, 150, 200 | 1,179,824, . = 975 1 10207545, O00 | 
1,069.369,400 | 27,755,050 38,661.300 | 664,575 1,004,290,500 
1,114,367,800 | 33,144,250 5 18 "665,250 1,028,683,200 10, 367 100 
1,098,953, 500 29,692,325 b 6,050,275 | 1,036,751.100 6,816,025 
1,152,988,800 | 36,105,300 11,658,875 1,049,617,000 12,055,750 
1,204,965, 600 | 55,989,600 7 15,305,975  1,060,116,900 | 18,892,475 
September....| 1,207,302,800 | 57,875,400 | y a 5,498,785 | 1,042,057.200 | 2,869,400 
October 1,212,977,100 | 19,913,425 5 7,440,025 | 1,034,059,000 12,540,350 
November.... 1,204, 434.200 | 16,793,650 12,430,925 | 1 ‘01. 24.100 | 3,049,775 
December .. 1, 127,878,100 | 8,539,075 2,565,375 "998, 634,700 | 1,449,125 


Deposits reached the hesinaet amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 








Non-MEMBER BankKS—NEW YORK Comanane-Hauen. 


Legal ten-| Deposit | Depositin| 
Dares, | Loensan’ Deposits. Specie. — derand With Clear- other N.Y.| Surplus 
Investments. bank notes.| ng-House | hanks. Reserve. 


agents. 
| 


$131,954,900 $139,897,300 | $5,740,100) $7,294,300 | $13,003,200 * $4,506,425 
131,479,200 140,252,400} 5,831,900; 7,689,800; 12,952,900 R * 3,904,600 
131,729,000 | 139,447,300 5, 689,100; 7,624,500) 13,082,600 | * 3,829,825 
131,227,300 137,942,200 5,920, 3(0, 7,588,600} 12,105,900 2 * 4,146,050 
131,732,000 139,083,100 5.858, 7600} —7,373,700| 12,982,800 | 682, * 3,873,475 





* ‘Deficit. 
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Boston BANKS. 








DATES. Loans. Deposits. | Specie. Pn Circulation.| Clearings. 





$192,018,000 | $227,232,000 | $17,624,000 $5,025,000 3° | $189,849,400 
193,141,000 | 223,436,000 | 18,280,000 5,384,000 | 166,997,700 
190,267,000 | 222,965,000 | 17,316,000 5,373,000 é 193,650,500 
87,327,000 | 213,175,000 17,109,000 5,491,000 | 168,928,400 
186,559,000 | 210,758,000 17,026,000 5,116,000 








PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


| Lawful Money 


Loans. Deposits. Reserve. 


Cireulation.| Clearings. 


$225,416,000 | $258,553,000 | $58,738,000 $14,437,000 $161,947,200 
224,471,000 | 255,316,000 | 57,720,000 14,456,000 132,844,400 
223,417,000 | 256,708,000 | 57,125,800 14,487,000 168,125,100 
221,584,000 | 256,286,000 59, 097. 000 14,482,000 158,068,000 


| 


Foreign Banks.-—The leading European banks gained in gold last 
month $37,000,000, more than $23,000,000 of which went into the Bank 
of England. The Bank of Germany gained $13,000,000 and the Bank 
of Russia $6,000,000, while the Bank of France lost $11,000,000. The 
Bank of England now holds nearly as much gold as it did a year ago, 
as also does the Bank of Russia, but France has lost $27,000,000 and 
Germany $12,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


ss 
October 1, 1906. | November 1, 1906, December 1, 1906. 








Gold. Silver. | Gold, Silver, Gold, Silver. 


£34,022,126 £28,549,851 £33,263,144 
114,798,101 | £41,918,969 112, 515, 42 30 | £00, 772,394 110,269,411 £40. 363,133 
31,627,000 10,542,000 27. 634, ud | 9.212. "000 30,347,000 | 10, 116,000 
110,634,000 5,469,000 112, 846,000 4. 460,000 114,055,000 4.361 ‘000 
47,015,000 11,948,000 46,880,000 11, 770, 000 46 914,000 11,824,000 
15,273,000 24,642; 15,315,000 | 24,257,000 15,341,000 | 24,262,000 
y 29,886,000 3,816,900 | 20,983,000 3,744,400 * 767,000 4,326,900 
Netherlands....... 5,529,000 5,678,000 | 5,531,300 5,572,900 J 5,643,200 
Nat. Belgium 3,466,000 1,743,000 3,252,000 1,626,000 ‘ 5 1,613,333 
Sweden 3,879,000 | 3,875,000 3.962.000 


£396, 124,827 | £105,747,869 /£387,381,581 | £101,414,694 | £394,706,722 £102,509,566 


RATES FOR STERLING At CLOSE OF EACH WEEK 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 


: F ne | commercial, | Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days. 


-.| 4.8060 @ 4.8085 p : : 8710 | 4.8044 @4. 8034 4. 79% @ 4.8) 
4.8050 @ 4.8060 | 4. 85 x "8680 | 4.8044 @ 4.8034 | 4.7986 @ 4.81 
4.8050 @ 4.8075 | 4.8% 858 ‘ 8690 | 4.8014 @ 4.80% | 4.7940 @ 4.8114 
4.8050 @ 4.8070 | 4.8565 8575 | 4. 8670 | 4.8014 @ 4.8036 | ‘ 19% @ 4.8114 
4.8075 @ 4. $100 | 856) J 8645 | 4.8034 @ 4.8034 4.7954 @ 4.814 





Foreign Excuance.—The fluctuations in the sterling exchange mar- 
ket were very narrow and the market was dull throughout the month. 
The aid given the Bank of England by the Bank of France made the 
gold shipments of the former to Egypt possible without further dis- 
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turbing the London money market. While the tension in London was 
relieved, the high rates for money in New York prevented any advance 
in sterling. 

ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF Each Monta. 





| 


Aug. 1. Sept. 1. . 2. Dec. 


Sterling Bankers—60 a. . } \* 8044— 36) 4, 
Sight .. ot $ 4.8314-- et” 4 
” = Cables .. «il 4,83%—84 
“ Commercial long | 4. ti 8 4.7934— % 
* _ Docu’tary for ——) | t se EY 4.791480 
Paris—Cable transférs..........| —1 5.20 x—20 
| Peed —21% .2244—21% 


\. — oot? ieee 

Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... Ms rf 5. 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. | 94 4 4— “7 4 te * 

a Bankers’ sight. 94 ta & O445— 9434 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight .20 5. a1y6— 4 | 5.22 1% | 5. x 6 4 f 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.. 1g Ys 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight % | 234,— 4 2856— PY 26 
Italian lire—sight... ............ | 51844-1746 | 5. 204%,—20 i 5.17144— 5. 
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Money Rares Asroap.—There was no change in the official rates 
of discount of the European banks last month and both the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Germany are maintaining the 6 per cent. rate 
established in October. Open market rates are somewhat lower than 
they were a month ago. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in Lon- 
don at the close of the month were 544@5% per cent., against 572@6 
per cent. a month ago. The open market rate at Paris was 3@314 per 
cent., against 314 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 
534 per cent., against 5144@514 per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





| Aug. 31, 1906, \Sept. 30,1906.) | Oct. 31,1906. Nov. 30, 1906, 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) £29,205, 000 | £29, 091,000 | £28,842,000 £27,761,000 
Public deposits 10,566 "000 | 326, 000 9, 603, 000 304,000 
Other deposits. s 43,196,000 44,218,000 
Government securities 5,972, 15,958,000 5,9 15,459,000 
Other securities 739, 33,584,000 a 31,369,000 
Reserve of notés and coin. .‘ 758, 23,383,000 23,614,000 
Coin and bullion nes 514,7 34,022,166 549,85 33,263,144 
Reserve to liabilities. . ones e 51.05, 42.83% 36.6 44.92% 
Bank rate of discount... ‘ 4% % 6% 
Price of Consols (24 per cents, ms 8644 ts 8°34 
Price of silver per ounce me q 315d. 326d. 32d. 





Sitver.—There was a further advance in the price of silver last 
month, which carried it to 3314d. on November 18. From this point, 
however, there was a rapid decline, which left the price at 32d. at the 
close of the month, or 7-16d. lower than on October 31. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1904, 1905, 1906. 
| 190%. | 1906. | 1906. || |__ 1904. 1905. 1906. 
| High| Low. _High| Le Low.| High! Low, Mewem. rt Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 


| | 
January.. | 2836 | 27%— | 30% | 2634 | 27f5 | 26% | 301, 
February | =| | Boxe | = 736 | ||August .. 2 26 if 





MONTH. 








March.. 2546 | | = 


yams b aoa dia ai | || Dece’ Dr is } oenp [reser 
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FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
$15.55 $15.65 
19.55 19.65 
3.95 4.00 
53sq 55 


Mexican doubloons 

Mexican 20 pesos 
I iicicecsswasnensevn 
4 Mexican dollars..............++ 
Twenty-five pesetas 4.78 Peruvian soles. 48% «51 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 Chilian pesos, 48% =. 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 32d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 69% @ Tlic. Fine silver (Government 
assay), 6954 @ 715¢c. The official price was 693¢c. 


Twenty marks. 


GoverNMENT ReveNUEs AND DisBursEMENTS.—The Treasury re- 
ceipts exceeded the disbursements in November by $7,000,000, making 
the net surplus for the five months of the fiscal year $15,775,000. Last 
year the surplus in November was only $2,000,000, while for the five 
months there was a deficit of $12,000,000. The receipts so far this year 
have been $26,000,000 more than in 1905, customs receipts having in- 


creased $11,000,000. 


Unitep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Nov., 
1906, 
$25,921,327 
24,860,342 
4,820,829 


Source. 
Customs 
Internal revenue. 
Miscellaneous ........ 


DOM iwcnweesa ecse0 $55,602,498 


Excess of receipts.. $7,279,991 


Since 
July 1, 1906. 
$136,166,033 

115,037,364 
21,444,741 


War. 


EXPENDITURES, 


Source. 


I iniadessaccsanes 
Ee 


Public works 
Interest 


UnitTEep States Pusiic DEBT. 


Nov., 
1906, 


Civil and mis.......... $10,280.67 
7 323 
7,780,689 
1,609,730 
13,666,277 
5,641,638 
1,748,179 


7,595, 


1 


Expenditures were $2,000,000 less than in 1905. 


Since 
July 1, 1906. 
$56,291,959 
50,077,011 
40,784,996 
7,765,384 
59,757,447 
30,640,936 
11,554,889 


$48,322,507 





Interest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent, 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 


Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes. 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency............+s00 eee 


Total non-interest bearing debt 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
Gold certifica 
Silver certificates 
Treasury notes of 1890 ..... 


Total certificates and notes 
BE EERE 
Cash in the Treasury : 

Be Ree Pane 
Oa 





| 
| Sept. 1, 1906.| 


$595,942,350 | 
116,755,350 | 
26,120 | 


120 
118,489,900 | 
945,460 
26,974,200 


Oct. 1, 1906. 


$595,942,350 
116,755,450 
6,040 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 


w, ) 


Nov. 1, 1906, 


$595,942,350 
116,755,550 
25,9 


990 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
30,000,000 


$256,872,622 


Dec. 1, 1906, 


$595,942,350 
116,755,550 


30,000,000 





$922,133,380 
1,126,375 


346,734,298 | 
44,195,967 | 
6,865,237 | 


$925,159,200 


1,126,375 | 


346,734,208 
45,574,178 
6,865,237 


" $925,159,250 
1,123,205 
346,784,208 


45,590,188 
6,865,237 





$397,795,508 
1,321,055,258 


569,739,869 
481,392,000 
7,129,000 


$1,058,260,869 
2,379,316,127 


1,516,178,999 
1,165,492, 124 


" $350,686,875 
150,000,000 
200,686,875 

$350,686,875 
970,388,383 





| $399,173,713| $399,189, 


1,3825,459,289 


581,740,869 
478,562,000 
7,021,000 


719 
1,825,472,17 


619,617,869 
477,368,000 
6,912,000 


+ 


$925,159,190 
1,118,975 


346,784,208 
45,922,015 


) woe 


$399,521,550 
1,325,799.716 


628,059,869 
477,203,000 
6,827,000 


$1,067,323,869 $1,103,897,869 $1,112,089,860 


2,392,783, 158 
1,546,307,374 


1,175,094,278 | 


2,429,370,043 
1,581,633,247 


1,208,332, 437 | 


2,437,889,585 


1,606,369,796 
1.224.899,509 





$371,218,006 


221°213,096 | 


$373,300,810 | 


150,000,000 
223,800,810 


$381 470,287 
150,000.000 
231,470,287 





$371,213,096 
954,246,193 


$373,300,810 
952,171,864 


$381 470,287 
944,829,429 
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Unirep Srares Pusiic Desr.—The aggregate debt increased 
$8,500,000 in November, practically all of which is represented in in- 
creased certificates outstanding. The total cash assets increased $24,- 
000,000 and demand liabilities $16,000,000, the surplus in the Treasury 
increasing $8,000,000. The latter now amounts to $381,000,000. The 
net debt, less cash in the Treasury, was reduced from $952,000,000 to 
$944,000,000. 

Foreign Trane.—The exports of merchandise in -October aggre- 
gated $187.000,000, the largest ever recorded in the same month in any 
previous year, and the largest for any month except December last, 
when the exports just fell short of $200,000,000. The imports of mer- 
chandise amounted to $98,000,000, a falling off from October, 1905, of 
$9,000,000. The excess of exports over imports was $89,000,000, an 
amount exceeded only three times in the history of our foreign trade. 
The total exports for the ten months of the current calendar year 
amount to $1,425,000,000, an increase over the previous year of $168,- 
000,000. Imports for the same time were $1,046,000,000, an increase 
of $66,000,000. The net balance of exports for the ten months is 
$378,000,000, and this is the largest reported since 1901. The net im- 
ports of gold in October exceeded $20,000,000, making for September 
and October a total of $49,000,000 and for the ten months of the pres- 
ent year $96,000,000. The imports of silver exceeded the exports in 
October by $258,000 and the net exports of silver for the ten months 
are only $12,000,000, as against $17,000,000 in 1905. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF , ‘ — . 
OCTOBER. Gold Balance, ‘Silver Balance. 


Exports. | Tmports. Balance. 


$145,659,415 | $81,446.763 Exp., $64,212,652 Imp., $5.071,891 Exp., $1,667,173 
144,327,428! 87,424,070 a 56,903,458 “ 9,657,617 | ** 1,583,830 
160,388,508 | 81.921.147 a 78,467,361 4,673,859 | ** 405 334 
162,527,943 | 92,777,920 . 69,750,023 4,189,626 ** 1,767,984 
154,372.979 | 107,441,909 : 46,928,070 * 10,411,436 ** 2,079.371 
186,338,283 | 98,066,715 89,271,568 20,172,963 Imp., 258,733 


| 1,191,978,682| 727,924,332 464,054,350 Imp,. 7.791,364 Exp., 20 663,958 


1,087,492,912 | 789,573,713 297,919,199 
1, 149,664,979 |; 840,719,383 * 308,945,596 Exp., 
1,147,996,824 | 844,172,259 303,824,565 ** 


3,567,790 18,460,525 
o “ 4 OC 

5f 2 He x é 

1,256,924,354 | 979,717,437 * 2U206917' °** 926.88% - .015.583 
1,425, 172,707 |1,046,392, 869 378,779,898 Imp., 96.158, ” 12,1*8,537 








Nationa Bank Circurarion.—More than $10,000,000 was added 
to the volume of bank circulation last month, and to secure the notes 
issued there were increased deposits of every class of Government bonds 
available for such use. The total circulation now exceeds $593,000,000, 
of which nearly $547,000,000 is based on Government bonds. The in- 
crease in twelve months is $60,000,000. Out of about $596,000,000 of 
the 2 per cent. bonds issued by the Government, the national banks hold 
$496,000,000 for circulation and $52,000,000 to secure public deposits. 
Of the $30,000,000 Panama Canal] loan the banks hold all but about 
$500,000. 
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Aug. 31,1906. Sept. 30, 1906, Oct. 31,1906. Nov. 30, 1906. 


Total amount outstanding $569,852,303  $573,903,108 $583,171,985  $593,380,549 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds... . 524,439,160 527.768, 924 536,933,169 546.981.447 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 45,413,143 46,134,184 46,238,816 46,399,102 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 19,482,850 21,508,250 25,124,650 26,659,150 
Four per cents, of 1925 3,544,200 4,446,100 4.662.100 6,261,400 
Three per cents, of 1908-1918 2,505,120 2,526,340 3,273,700 4,027,100 
Two per cents. of 1930 492,568,300 491),920,000 492,170,650 495,994,100 
Panama Canal 2 per cents.............. 8,843,560 12,371,580 14,482,000 16,809,080 


Total $526,944,030 $53,772,270 $539,653,180  $549,750,880 


The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9,378,000; 4 per cents. of 1925, $5,151,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,- 
419,200; 2 per cents. of 1930, $52,047,400; Panama Canal 2 per cents, $12,613,000; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $778,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,579,000; Philippine loan, $7,779,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $55,737,905; a total of $150,482,855. 


Money IN Circunation iN THE Unitrep States.—The amount of 
money in circulation in the United States increased in November $2,000,- 
000, not enough to prevent a decrease of two cents per capita, which is 
now $33.66, as compared with $33.68 on November 1. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

| Sept. 1, 1906. | Oct. 1, 1906, | Nov. 1, 1906.| Dee. 1, 1906, 

| aes Sic hail = 
4xold coin | $676,179,514 | $684,268,074 | $687,685,761 $685,974,422 
EL AT I eI A ee 78,938,609 81,662,707 83,606,468 84,211,919 
Subsidiary silver | 113,399,532 116,091,510 120,278,648 122,261,710 
GE vncncnncvescadcecodsnnians 519,965,889 541,857,929 575,958,419 572,972,119 
SGOT GUTS ec wcccacceccccccccsccsces 473,292,991 474,338,310 473,419,449 470,118,583 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 7,112,252 6,988,562 6,894,518 6,811,576 
United States notes,............. 338,728,846 342,858,598 344,516,149 343,260,822 
National bank notes .| 559,295,666 564,148,004 | 574,522,374 583,463,604 

$2,766,913,299 |$2,812,133.694 |$2,866,882,786 | $2,869,074,255 
Population of United States............. 84,897,000 85,014,000 85,131,000 | 85,249,000 
Circulation per capita $32.59 $33.08 $33.68 $33.66 


Money 1n tHE Unitep States Treasury.—The total supply of 
money in the Treasury increased $14,000,000 in November and the net 
amount $20,000,000. The gain in net gold was about $15,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Sept. 1, 1906. | Oct. 1, 1906, Nov. 1, 1906. , Dec. 1,1906, 
Gold coin and bullion $831,324,335 $855,572,704 $878,932,370 $890,924,490 
Be TET cocceses) 489,812,246 486,588,148 484,645,062 484,039,611 
Subsidiary silver eere 5,408,943 4,055,285 3,506,651 3,893,072 
United States notes, 7,952,170 3,822,418 2,164,867 3,420,694 
TIGSROMR DARE BOTS, 2. cccccscccccsccccee 10,556,637 9,755,104 8,649,611 9,916,945 


$1,344,554,331 |$1,359.793,659 $1,377,898,561 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 1,000,371,132 | 1,023,194,801 | 1,056,272,386 1,049,902,278 


Net cash in Treasury...........0..seee00s ~ $344,183,199 | $336,598,858 | $321,626,175 | $342,202,534 








Suppty or Money 1n tur Unitep Stares.—The stock of money 
in the country increased $23,000,000 last month and now exceeds $3,- 
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211,000,000. The increase was divided as follows: Gold, $10,000,000; 
national bank notes, $10,000,000, fractional silver, $2,500,000. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Sept. pS 1906. | Oct. i. 1906. Nov. 1, 1906. Dec. 1, 1906, 








Gold coin and bullion $1,507, . 4  |1, 529 840 a8 $1, oy . ee $1,576,898, 912 


Silver dollars "568.25 568,251,530 
Subsidiary silver 118, a8; re 20; 58 te ton 785" 299 126,154,782 
United States n 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
National bank notes 589, 852) 303 573,903,108 583,171,985 593,380,549 


$3,111,096,498 |$3,148,732.552 $3,188,508,961 $3,211,366,789 





CURRENCY PLAN OPPOSED. 


T the recent annual meeting at Omaha, the Nebraska Bankers’ As- 
A sociation adopted the following: 

“Resolved, That we are opposed to the issue in a time of finan- 
cial peace like the present of any bank-note currency, except that now 
authorized, secured by a deposit of United States bonds. 

Resolved, That we favor legislation by Congress authorizing the issue 
of an emergency circulation which will be taxed so heavily that it would 
not be issued except in time of great commercial stringency and impend- 
ing panic, and would be retired when the conditions requiring its issue 
no longer existed.” 


MERITORIOUS BANKING PUBLICITY. 


HERE are many books on banking, written by learned authorities 
upon the subject, some of them containing hundreds of pages, 
and possessing varying degrees of interest and value for the 

banker and the student of finance. But we very much doubt if any 
publication has ever presented more genuine and useful information for 
the general public than does a little booklet bearing the somewhat 
ambitious title of ““A Book on Banking,” issued by the National Bank 
of Commerce, of St. Louis. 

It treats of (1) general matters of interest to customers; then it ex- 
plains (2) what is expected of the customer “when the messenger calls ;”’ 
it describes (3) the functions of the individual bookkeeper and the 
passbook clerk, (4) the note teller and the collection clerk, (5) the dis- 
count clerk, (6) the receiving teller, (7) the paying teller, and (8) the 
executive head of a financial institution; sets forth (9) the advantages 
of banking by mail; brings out (10) important legal points of general 
information, and winds up with (11) a few timely and pointed in- 
junctions of legal “Don'ts.” 

The booklet is most attractively worded, arranged and typed, and is 
interspersed with handsome illustrations of the banking-rooms. Al- 
together it is a publicity feature of the first order. This striking state- 
ment it bears on the title-page: “The National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Touis has built up its capital and surplus of $15,000,000 on the firm 
foundation of conservatism corpled with aggressiveness.” 
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Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000 
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Henry C. Jackson Sidney W. Winslow 


OFFICERS 

PHILIP STOCKTON President 
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& CO. 


44 State Street, Boston 


Letters of Credit 


Bonds for Investment 


Foreign Exchange 


MEMBERS 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and PHILADELPHIA 


STOCK EXCHANGES 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL / 
f NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Percy W. Brooks, for many years 
connected with Messrs. N. W. Harris & 
Company, and for the last five years a 
partner at the firm’s New York office, 
withdrew on December 1 for the pur- 
pose of going into the bond business for 
himself about January 1. Elmer E. 
Black, long identified with the firm, and 
for the last ten years a partner at the 
Chicago office, will hereafter be one of 
the resident partners at the New York 
office. 


—The Mercantile National Bank, 
which recently moved into the Western 
Union Building, has sold its former 
home at 191 Broadway for $1,000,000. 


—On January 1 the State Bank will 
increase its capital from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000. The increase will be made in 
the shape of a cash dividend of $900 
to each stockholder of $100. The bank 
has been paving dividends of 100 per 
cent so that at the new capitalization 
the same will be reduced to 10 per cent, 


—The Columbia Trust Company, hav- 
ing rounded out its first year of busi- 
ness, has been appointed by the State 
Banking Department a depository for 
the legal reserve of the New York State 
banks and trust companies. 


—One of the closest clearances on 
record was made by the transactions of 
the American Exchange National Bank 
on November 19. On that date the bank 
sent to the clearing-house credit items 
for $9,049,255.28 and received debit 
items for $9,049,255.46, thus requiring a 
cash payment of only twelve cents on 
transactions aggregating more than $18,- 
000,000. On a previous occasion there 
was a debit halance of but ten cents 
against a bank, but in that case the 
exchange amounted to but $1,300,000. 


—The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
Times Square Branch, has moved from 
Broadway and Forty-sixth street to the 


northwest corner of Broadway and 
Forty-fifth street, in the same build- 
ing at the Astor Theatre, and will keep 
open night and day. 


—In April next the Home Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn will establish a New 
York branch in the new “Evening Post” 


N7 


Building, 20 Vesey street. Commodious 
safe-deposit vaults of the latest cone 
struction will form a part of the equiv- 
ment of the new office. E. Wilton Lyon 
has just been appointed secretary of 
this company. The prosperous con- 
dition of the Home Trust Company 1s 
evidenced by the fact that its deposits 
are over $3,000,000. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—Sinece May 12 the deposits 
of the Atlantic National Bank of Boston 
have shown a very substantial increase, 
the record being as follows: May 12. 
$258,818; June 15, $997,046; July 14. $1,- 
204,391; August 15, $1,454,608; Septem- 
ber 20, $1,555,517; November 12, $1,675,- 
709. Edward P. Metcalf is President 
of the Atlantic National; James S. Ken- 
yon and Ernest W. Tinkham vice-presi- 
dents; Frank W, Peabody. cashier, and 
George H. Capron, assistant cashier. 


—The Baxter National Bank of Rut- 
land, Vt., has a capital of $300,000, sur- 
plus and profits of $73,000, and average 
deposits of about $450,000. It was or- 
ganized in 1870 by Gen. H. H. Baxter, 
who built the commodious building now 
owned by the bank. Dr. John A. Mead 
is president. He is well-known as the 
reorganizer and the present president 
of the Howe Scale Co. Walter C. Lan- 
don is vice-president and Chas. Clark 
eashier. Mr. Clark was teller in the 
bank for twenty-five years and suc- 
ceeded Geo. R. Bottum as cashier. 


—The Rutland County National Bank 
of Rutland was organized in 1864. It 
was the first national bank in Rutland 
and one of the earliest national banks in 
the country. its number being 820. Its 
capital is $300.000, surplus and profits 
$135,000, and deposits about $450,000. 
Henry F. Field is president and acting 
cashier of the bank with which he has 
been connected since 1867. 


—The Killington National Bank of 
Rutland has a capital of $100,000, sur- 
plus and profits of $38,000. and deposits 
of $250,000. Its president is E. P. Gil- 
son, and cashier, Geo, K. Montgomery. 


—The Rutland Savings Bank was in- 
corporated in 1850 and has deposits of 
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about $4,800,000 from over 13,000 de- 
positors. H. O. Carpenter is president, 
F. H. Farrington vice-president, Chas. 
A. Simpson treasurer, and Louis E. 
Campbell assistant treasurer. The 
bank pays 3% per cent interest, 


—The Marble Savings Bank of Rut- 
land began business in 1883 and its 47th 
semi-annual statement showed deposits 
of nearly $1,300,000 and 4,295 depositors, 
Its officials are: President, John N. 
Woodfin; vice-president, Chas. E. Ross; 
treasurer, Chas. Krans, 


_ —Excellent progress is being made by 
the Waltham (Mass.) Trust Company, 
which opened for business in 1903. Its 
capital is 3$200.000, surplus and profits 
$68,890, and deposits $793,565. Officers 
of the company are: President, Edward 
P, Sanderson; vice-president, Herbert L. 
Bowden; secretary, Charles J. Fogg; 
treasurer, Albert R. Drake. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—For the first time in the history 
of the National Bank of Cohoes, of 
Cohoes, N. Y., its statement of Nov. 12 
shows total resources of over $2,000,009. 
This bank, which was established as 
a state bank in 1859 and reorganized as 
a National bank in 1865, has participated 
in the general prosperity of Cohoes. It 
was organized with a capital of $100,000 
which was increased in 1872 to $250,009, 
a stock dividend of seventy-five per 
cent, being declared. Regular dividends 
began in 1861 and have never been 
passed. The present rate is eight per 
cent. John L. Newman is president, 
Thos Breslin vice-president, and Geo. R. 
Wilsdon cashier. Mr. Wilsdon has been 
connected with the bank for twenty- 
five years, has been its cashier for 
eleven years, and was for many years 
treasurer of the Cohoes Savings Insti- 
tution, of which he is still a trustee. 


Advertising for Banks 


E furnish bankers everywhere 
with “‘copy” for ads in their 
local newspapers. Our ads are plain, 
straightforward bids for business and 
in keeping with the dignity of the 
institution. Ads are furnished for 
both savings and commercial banks, 
but we supply only one bank in a city. 
This service is proving of great value 
to many busy bankers, solving for them 
in a convenient manner the problem of 
banking publicity. 
For full particulars, address 


TENNEY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Great Falls, Montana. 
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The National Bank of Cohoes has sur- 
plus and profits of $275,000 (all earned) 
and deposits of $1,225,000. 


—The banks of Pittsburg reveal the 
industrial activity there by the state- 
ment that the pay-roll requirements 
for Allegheny County are $30,000,000 a 
month, 

—A striking evidence of the progress 
of the National Commercial Bank of 
Albany, N. Y., is to be found in the 
recent increase of the capital from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 and the surplus from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The undivided 
profits have also been increased from 
$184,000 to $255,572. This is one of the 
oldest and strongest banks in the state, 
and the addition to the capital equip- 
ment will not only enhance its present 
strength but will enable the bank to 
keep up with the growing requirements 
of present day banking. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—W. J. Clay, State Superintendent 
of Banking, recently issued a state- 
ment showing that on November 10 
the resources of the 115 State banks and 
one savings hank that have been or- 
ganized under the new Texas banking 
law aggregated $8,891,892. Their in- 
dividual deposits amount to $5,864,250; 
their capital stock paid in amounted to 
$2,405,500; surplus fund, $24,756, and un- 
divided profits, $123,427. 

He also reports that twenty-one trust 
companies were organized and doing 
business. Their total resources amount- 
ed to $10,410,100; their individual de- 
posits aggregated $3,693,174; their cap- 
ital stock paid in amounted to $2,460,- 
000; surplus fund, $153,676, and un- 
divided profits, $214,246. 


—S. A. Trufant, cashier of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Louisiana, New Orleans, 
sends to the Magazine the following 
suggestions regarding an emergency 
currency: 

“Special legislation should provide 
authority for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to issue an emergency currency only 
to clearing-house associations in central 
reserve and reserve cities against clear- 
ing-house__ certificates. Attached to 
which certificates shall be a trust receipt 
to the Government setting forth the 
securities held on deposit by the said 
clearing-house in trust for the retire- 
ment of said certificate, but with power 
vested in the clearing-house to substi- 
tute securities of equal value from 
time to time. 

“The law should provide that in re- 
serve cities where there is not an As- 
sistant Treasurer that some national 
bank shall be designated by the Treas- 
urer to act as agent for the issue of 
emergency currency in dealing with the 
clearing-house of such city.” 





Comparative Values of Railroad Bonds 


Write for a copy of our 12-page circular No. 243 
describing about 60 representative Railroad Bonds, 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange and sell- 
ing at less than par value, with high and low range 


since January 1, 1905. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO., William & Pine Sts., New York 


BRANCH OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Members New York Stock Exchange 





WESTERN STATES. 


—At the close of business November 
12 the Fifth National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, reported: Capital, $1,000,000; 
surplus and profits, $707,626; deposits, 
$8,006,736. Against the latter item was 
carried, in cash and due from banks 
and U. S. Treasury, $2.510,145. 

A concise history of the _ bank’s 
progress is shown in the following com- 
parative statement of deposits. 


October 6, 1896 . $646,523 
September 20, 1898 .... 1,376,581 
September 5, 1900 .... 2,757,185 
September 15, 1902 .... 3,628,669 
September 6, 1904 .... 5,079,865 
June 18, 1906 6,452,974 
November 12, 1906 .... 8,006,736 
President Charles A. Hinsch and his 
associates certainly have abundant 
cause for feeling elated over this show- 
ing. 


attendance of over 
400 at the annual convention of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association, held at 
Indianapolis, November 14 and 15. After 
discussing a number of _ interesting 
banking topics, the following officers 
were chosen: President. Jonce Mony- 
han, president Citizens’ Bank, Orleans; 
vice-president, H. C. Johnson, cashier 
Seymour National, Seymour; treasurer, 
John CC. Shirk, president National 
Brookville Bank, Brookville; secretary. 
Andrew Smith, vice-president Capital 
National, Indianapolis. 


—There was an 


—tThe First National Bank of Detroit, 
Minnesota, is the oldest bank in the 
place and occupies quarters in its own 
building, a modern’ two-story brick 
block built on a plot 50 by 50 feet. This 
is the oldest bank in the county and has 
$339,745 deposits. 
depository. 


—The Merchants’ National Bank of 
Detroit, Minnesota, which succeeded the 
First State Bank in March last, has 
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It is a United States. 


gained $102,325 in deposits in the last 
six months, the total on November 12 
being $305,604. In the same period a 
handsome addition was also made to the 
surplus and profits account. The stock- 
holders are practically all residents of 
the county where the bank is located, 
and the deposits all represent local ac- 
counts, except the $50,000 deposited by 
the United States. 


—About the first of February the 
State Savings Bank of St. Paul, Minn., 
will move into its new building, now 
under construction, on Fourth street. 
Bedford sandstone has been used on the 
«xterior and the interior will be fitted 
up in marble and bronze and supplied 
with all the necessaries of a modern 
bank, 

This bank does a savings business ex- 
clusively, and has deposits of over $2,- 
500,000. 


—The American National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn., was recently reported as 
preparing to move into new quarters, 
giving about double the banking space 
heretofore occupied. Both the vaults 
and furniture of the bank have been 
brought up to the best standards, and 
the equipment is now such as will en- 
able the bank to meet the increased 
business that prompted the change of 
quarters. 


—Since October 31, 1904, the undivided 
profits of the Terre Haute (Ind.) Trust 
Company, of which I. H. C. Royse is 


Burlington Crust Company 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Assets . . - + + + $4,500,000 


EDWARD WELLS . . . . President 
B. B. SMALLEY . . Vice-President 
HENRY L. WARD... . Treasurer 


Correspondence With Out-of-Town Banks 
Cordially Invited 
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president, have increased from $76,182 to 
$105,036, and the deposits from $420,894 
to $651,393. Total assets on October 31 
last were $1,123,420, compared with 
$758,982 on October 31,1904. 


-—An attractive illustrated booklet has 
been issued by the First National Bank, 
Crookston,. Minn., showing the improve- 
mints made in the banking rooms in 
the past year. These improvements in- 
clude steel ceilings and walls, tile floor- 
ing, marble wainscoting and counters 
and bronze fixtures. This bank has 
$75,000 capital, $50,000 surplus, $9,310 
undivided profits, and $1,136.324 total 
assets, and is managed by experienced 
officers and a strong board of directors. 


—Though heginning business only in 
July last, the First State Bank of East 
Grand Forks. Minn., has already built 
up a substantial line of deposit accounts 
and has given further evidence of pros- 
perity by recently moving into a hand- 
some two-story pressed brick building, 
the basement and upper story being ad- 
vantageously rented. 


—Deposits of the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Bank of Grank Forks, North Da- 
kota, now amount to $359,243, and un- 


divided profits, $4,911. Boch these items 
have made very substantial gains in the 


USED 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOXES 
AS COOD AS NEW 


WITH BEST DIAL AND KEY LOCKS 


From 4%" wide X 344" high X 19" deep 
to 22" wide < 45" high X 19" deep 
DOORS 34" thick SAFES 3-16" material 


One-half the Cost 
of New Safes 


Address, stating sizes required, also 
if you wish them installed, 


J.B. & J. M. CORNELL CO. 


26th St. & 11th Ave, New York City 
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past six months. The capital of the 


bank is $60,000. 


—Recently the First National Bank 
of Stillwater, Minn., marked its semi- 
centennial by moving into a new build- 
ing, which in point of construction and 
equipment conforms to the most mod- 
ern standards. 

The First National Bank is the out- 
growth of the first bank started at 
Stillwater, the firm of Darling, Cars- 
well & Scheffer. Some years later this 
firm, which had been slightly changed 
in the meantime, was succeeded by the 
Bank of Stillwater, and this in 1865 
was reorganized as the First National 
Bank. 

The present officers are: Charles N. 
Nelson, president; Roscoe H. Bronson, 
vice-president; Robert S. Davis. cash- 
ier; Walter L. Prince, assistant cash- 
ier. 


—As usual, the last official statement 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis, indicates a healthful 
growth of business. Compared with the 
report of Nov. 9, 1905, deposits on No- 
vember 12, 1906, show an increase of 
$1.170,517, and now amount to $18,167,- 
742. Cash in hand and in depositories 
amounts to $€,201,027, against $10,703,- 
826 of demand deposits. Total resources 
of the company are $27,019,635. Earn- 
ings for the past year were $680,000, net, 
of which $480,000 was distributed in 
dividends and $200,000 added to un- 
divided profits. 


-——-Deposits of the First National Bank 
of Superior, Wis., on November 12 were 
$1,519,137, a gain of $345,000 in the past 
year, and the largest total ever reported. 


—The Breckinridge (Minn.) National 
Bank, which was. established in 1903 
with $25,000 capital, has had a steady 
growth, each succeeding statement 
showing an increase both in deposits 
and surplus. The bank is well housed 
and has modern equipment, including a 
manganese steel safe, and is well pre- 
pared to handle collections and to 
answer inquiries relating to farm mort- 
gages or other investments in that sec- 
tion. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—Seattle, Washington, is to have a 
World’s Fair in 1909, the purpose of 
which is thus described: 

“The primary purpose of the fair is 
to exploit the resources and potentiali- 
ties of Alaska-Yukon and the. Pacific 
Northwest, and to make known and 
foster the vast importance of the trade 
of the Pacific Ocean and of the countries 
bordering upon it. Different from 
other fairs, the Alaska-Yukon Pacific 
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will not celebrate any par- 
ticular event. The awakening of the 
Pacific, the wonderful achi.vement in 
all lines of effort of the countries in and 
bordering thereon. and the important 
role the commerce of the great ocean 
plays in that part of the world, are the 
most noteworthy things the fair will 
celebrate. It will be a great interna- 
tional exposition. Historical sentiment 
will not be depended upon to arouse in- 
terest and induce participation.”’ 


Expos'tion 


—For a bank that has bcen doing 
business only since 1902, the American 
National of San Francisco makes a re- 
markable exhibit of growth. On March 
3. 1902, the deposits were $387,728. and 
on March 15, 1903, $2,232,582. A year 
later they were $3.586,912, and $4,349,427 
on March 15, = 1905. The _ state- 
ment for March 15, 1906, the last one 
at hand prior to the fire and earth- 
quake, showed a total of $5,998,431, and 
notwithstanding the great calamity, the 
aggregate deposits on September 15, 
1906, were $6,959,266, and on November 
12, 1906, $8,385,840. 


—The First Internalional Bank of 
South Bend, Wash., has increased its 
paid-up capital to $50,000. William L. 
Hamilton, of Medicine Hat. Alberta, 
was recently elected president to suc- 
ceed G. H. F. Pierson, resigned and 
retired. The other officers are A. W. 
Hammond, vice-president and _ Elias 
Pierson, cashier, 

The bank has a, No. 5 Manganese steel 
safe, a vault 8 by 12 feet inside meas- 
ure, and 100 safe-deposit boxes. The 
officers are experienced and succeessful 


A NEW BOOK OF NEWSPAPER 
ADS FOR BANKS 


Good copy for your newspaper space for 
one year, on either Checking or Savings 
accounts. Avariety of type models. Onlyone 
book sold in a town. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


C. E. AURACHER, - Lisbon, Iowa 


business men. The vice-president and 
cashier have had charge of banks in 
different states, and the latter is now 
president of the Portal (North Dakota) 
State Bank. 


heretofore with the 
Portland Trust Company, is now mar- 
ager of the bond department of the 
Oregon Trust and Savings Bank of Port- 
land. He will also conduct the adver- 
tising and banking-by-mail departments. 


—George Estes, 


—According to the Novemlxr 12 state- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Tacoma. Washington, that institution 
had $3,008,189 deposits, having steadily 
increased to this handsome sum from 
$788,081 on November 12, 1901. 


—The business of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane is growing so 
rapidly that it has been found necessary 
to add another teller. 


MEXICO. 


—-A new building is being put up at 
Chihuahua, Mexico, for the branch of 
the National Bank of Mexico 


“CLASSIK” METAL CEILINGS. 


An exc .edingly handsome trade publi- 
cation is the catalogue under the above 
title issued by the Berger Manufacturing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, with New 
York office at 210 East Twenty-third 
street. Previous mention of these 
artistic productions, especially adapted 
to the requirements of banking in- 
stitutions, has been made in_ these 
pages. They are cqually suitable fcr 
new or old buildings, of any architect- 
ural style, are fire resisting, can be 
applied to any construction, — wood, 
steel, terra-cotta or concrete,—and are 
produced in no less than eleven differ- 
ent styles—Greek, Moorish, Italian Ren- 


aissance, French Renaissance, German 
Renaissance, Rococo, Colonial and Em- 
pire, with the Roman, Romanesque and 
Gothie especially for church work. 

The booklet in question shows a great 
variety of patterns and designs in the 
several styles, including centerpieces, 
cornices and wainscotings, with in- 
structions for measurements and for 
erecting. Each style of ceiling is 
complete in itself, and consists of cor- 


nices, moulds, field-plates, borders, 
stilings, center-pieces, etc., so that no 
inconsistency can creep into any de- 


sign. The catalogue is numbered 7 A. 





TO BANK CLERKS. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
wants an enterprising bank clerk 
in every city and town in the 
country containing three or more 
banks, to represent The Bankers 
Magazine and the books on bank- 
ing which it publishes and deals 
in. To bright, hustling young men 
a liberal proposition will be made. 
Address without delay, Circulation 
Department, The Bankers Maga- 
zine, 90 William St., New York. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention ta organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Second National Bank, Tippecanoe City, 
O.; by S. D. Hartman, et al. 

Union National Bank, New Castle, Pa.; 
by L. M. Uber, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, Long Beach, 
Cal.; by M. V. McQuigg, et al. 

First National Bank, Scranton, 
by H. Herring, et al. 

First National Bank, Hawley, Tex.; by 
Henry James, et al. 

First National Bank, Wyoming, Pa.; by 
Wm. J. Fowler, et al. 

First National Bank, Randlett, 
by J. M. Bellamy, et al. 

Cinnaminson National Bank, Riverton, 
N. J.; by Alex. Marcy, Jr., et al. 

National Exchange Bank, Chester, S. C.; 
by M. S. Lewis, et al. 

Stockmen’s National Bank, Brush, Colo.; 
by Ewing Munn, et al. 

Warrensburg National Bank, Warrens- 
burg, N. Y.; by J. T. Finch, et al. 

Colton National Bank, Colton, Cal.; by 
J. B. Coulston, et al. 

First National Bank, Ordway, Colo.; by 
T. Ed. Downey, et al. 

First National Bank, Maquon, 
F. C. Bearmore, et al. 

First National Bank, Madison, IIl.; by 
W. Champion, et al. 


Miss. ; 


Okla. ; 


Ill.; by 


IF YOU WANT to 
SELL YOUR BANK 
GET ON THE “ LIVE WIRE” 


Chas E. Walters, No. 8 Scott St., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., ‘the bank 
man,” buys and sells banks every- 
where, regardless of location or 
size. Negotiations without pub- 
licity. References furnished. Ask 
for a copy of ‘‘ The Confidential 
Banker.” 


Citizens’ National Bank, Greenwood, 
Ind.; by Harvey Brewer, et al. 

First National Bank, Conway Springs, 
Kans.; by J. H. Lane, et al. 

First National Bank, Walker, Minn.; by 
E. I. P. Staede, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Clinton, 
by J. E. Wright, et al. 

First National Bank, Bertrand, Neb.; 
by Roscoe J. Slater, et al. 

First National Bank, Farmingdale, N. 
J.; by Henry H. Classen, et al. 

First National Bank, Garfield, N. J.; by 
C. Doremus, et al. 

Pitman National Bank, Pitman, N. J.; 
by J. M. McCowan, et al. 

First National Bank, Dexter, N. Y.; by 
A. A. Phelps, et al. 

Mount Vernon National Bank, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; by H. T. Jennings, et 
al, 

Norwood National Bank, Norwood, O.; 
by Wm. Windhorst, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Middleport, O.; 
by W. A. Ellis, et al. 

First National Bank, Bristol, S. D.; by 
T. Strandness, et al. 

First National Bank, Camden, 
by A. S. Justice, et al. 

Hamlin National Bank, Hamlin, 
by C. W. Shannon, et al. 

Las Moras National Bank, Brackettville, 
Tex.; by O. Seargeant, et al. 

Nephi National Bank, Nephi, Utah; by 
E. R. Booth, et al. 

St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Va.; 
by J. Dorment, et al. 

First National Bank, Grantsburg, Wis.; 
by F. H. Wellcome, et al. 

Mechanics National Bank, Hegewisch, 
Il.; by C. M. Nichols, et al. 

First National Bank, McAdoo, Pa.; by 
Howard I. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, De Kalb, Tex.; by 
T. J. Record, et al. 

Middleport National Bank, Middleport, 
N. Y.; by G. F. Thompson, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, 
Lebanon, Ohio; by T. Bentoro Jack, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Pagosa Springs, 
Colo.; by B. N. Freeman, et al. 

Wellsville National Bank, Wellsville, 
Pa.; by A. C. Hetrick, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Texas; by 
Thomas Yarrell, et al. 

First National Bank, Tilamook, Oregon; 
by James Walton, Jr., et al. 


Mo.; 


Tenn.; 


Tex.; 
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First National Bank, Gettysburg, South 
Dakota; by L. F. Michael, et al. 

National Exchange Bank; Altus, Okla- 
homa; by A. C. Fagin, et al. 

Vickery National Bank, Lavonia, Geor- 
gia; by A. B. Vickery, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO N4A- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Scandinavian American Savings Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal.; into Merchants 
National Bank. 

Bank of Sandpoint, Sandpoint, 
into First National Bank. 

Bank of Poplarville, Poplarville, Miss.; 
into National Bank of Poplarville. 

Citizens Bank, Moore, Mont.; into First 
National Bank. 

Bank of Bazile Mills, 
First National Bank. 

Bayonne Bank, Bayonne, 
First National Bank. 

State Bank, Brinsmade, 
First National Bank. 

Bank of Gage, Gage, 
First National Bank. 


Idaho; 


Nebraska; into 


N. J.; into 
N. D.; into 


Oklahoma; into 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8414—Boston National Bank, South Bos- 
ton, Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. J. 
Lawson; Vice-Pres., Wm. R. Barks- 
dale; Cashier, C. C. Barksdale; Asst. 
Cashier, T. C. Watkins, Jr. 

8415—Bloomington National Bank, 
Bloomington, Ind.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., W. H. Adams; Vice-Presidents, 
B. F. Adams, Jr., and W. J. Allen; 
Cashier, James K. Beck. 

8416—First National Bank, Granite Falls, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. A. 
McLarty; Vice-Pres., A. E. Batchel- 
der; Cashier, O. H. Sorlien; Asst. 
Cashier, T. H. Sorlien. 

8417—First National Bank, Shellman, 
Ga.; capital, $25,000; Pres., ——————— 
Cashier, F. C. Sears. 

8418—National Bank of Commerce, 
Pittsburg, Kans.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., F. H. Fitch; Vice-Pres., C. M. 
Condon; Cashier, A. E. Maxwell; Asst. 
Cashiers, J. S. Maxwell and A. H. 
Shafer. 

8419—First National Bank, Abercrombie, 
N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. K. 
Tweto; Vice-Pres., I. Johnson; Cash- 
ier, H. H. Hafstrom. 

8420—First National Bank, Belpre, Ohio; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., B. L. Van Win- 
kle; Vice-Pres., D. M. Alderman; 
Cashier, F. A. Van Deren. 

8421—Blue Ball National Bank, Blue 
Ball, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., G. 
A. Wallace; Vice-Pres., J. Hartz; 
Cashier, E. M. Wallace. 

8422—First National Bank, Greenwood, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Grafton 
Johnson; Cashier, J. Albert Johnson. 

8423—First National Bank, Glouster, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres. S. S | 
Danford; Cashier, Howard V. Spear. 
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$424—-Nixon National Bank; Reno, Nev.; 
capital, $500,000; Pres., G. S. Nixon; 
Vice-Pres., G. F. Turritin; Cashier, 
F. M. Lee; Asst. Cashier, R. C. Tur- 
ritin. 

8425—-First National Bank, Millstadt, 
Ill.; capital, $30,000; Pres; F. L. 
Baltz; Vice-Pres., A. B. Daab; Second 
Vice-Pres., W. N. Baltz; Cashier, F. 
G. Baltz. 

8426—First National Bank, Gary, Ind.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. Field- 
house; Vice-Pres., W. S. Hazelton; 
Cashier, T. T. Snell. 

8427—Hamlin National Bank, Hamlin, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. T. 
Shannon; Vice-Pres., A. G. Hudson; 
Cashier, C. W. Shannon. 

8428—First National Bank, Blacklick, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres. J. W. 
Carson; Vice-Pres., James Gardner; 
Cashier, W. H. Ashbaugh. 

8429—First National Bank, Albion, IIl.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. F. Stewart; 
Vice-Pres., H. J. Strawn; Cashier, C. 
Emmerson; Asst. Cashier, George O. 
Green. 

8430 — Commercial 
Hutchinson, Kans.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., A. E. Asher; Vice-Presidents, 
E. T. Guymon and K. E. Sentney; 
Cashier, E. N. Sapp. 

8431—First National Bank, Farwell, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. Far- 
well; Vice-Pres., D. A. Linthiscum; 
Cashier, A. J. Edmondson. 

8432—First National Bank, Wheatland, 
Wyo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. P. 
Everingim; Cashier, Guy Dann. 

8488—Fremont County National Bank, 
Canon City, Colo.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., M. S. Raynolds; Cashier, G. F. 
Rockafellow; Asst. Cashier, F. A. Ray- 
nolds. 

84384—-First National Bank, Richmond, 
W. Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. W. 
Armstrong; Vice-Pres., T. M. Rich- 
ards; Cashier, Jno. R. Wallace. 

8435---Berea National Bank, Berea, Ky.; 
capital $25,000; Pres., S. E. Welch; 
Vice-Pres., Wright Kelly; Cashier, J. 
L. Gay. 

8436—Corona National Bank; Corona, 
Calif.; capital, $25,000; Pres., William 
J. Pentelow; Vice-Pres., Jacob Stoner; 
Cashier, M. Terpening. 

8437—First National Bank, Roosevelt, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., ————; 
Vice-Presidents, Robert Catson and 
Joseph A. Hermann; Cashier, Eugene 
M. Clark. 

8488—American National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. 
M. Crawford; Vice-Presidents, Wm. 
Christie Herron and J. M. Blair; 
Cashier, H. A. Winans; Asst. Cashier, 
oO. L. Ballinger. 

8439—Citizens’ National Bank, Glasgow, 
Ky.; capital, $40,000; Pres., Jas. P. 
Depp; Vice-Pres., B. K. Wells; Cash- 
ier, L. W. Preston; Asst. Cashier, E. 
F. Jewell. 


National Bank, 
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8440—American National Bank, Shreve- 
port, La.; capital, $150,000; Pres., 8. 
W. Smith; Vice-Presidents, S. B. Mc- 
Cutchen, P. C. Wideman and E. §S. 
Woodin; Cashier, M. A. McCutchen. 

8441—Citizens’ National Bank, Middle- 
port, Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Charles F. Rathburn; Vice-Pres., John 
B. Downing, Jr.; Cashier, W. E. Rus- 
sell. 
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8442—First National Bank, Riceville, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., James 
Hendricks; Vice-Presidents, R. T. St. 
John and C. E. Adams; Cashier, B. N. 
Hendricks. 

8443—-Harpeth National Bank, Franklin, 
Tenn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., R. A. 
Bailey; Vice-Pres., Walter A. Rob- 
erts; Cashier, Jo. J. Green; Asst. 
Cashier, Newt Cannon, Jr. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Lafayette—Chambers Co. Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. M. Tuckers; Vice- 
Pres., G. E. Collins; Cashier, M. R. 
Collins; Asst. Cashier, R. H. Boyd. 


ARIZONA. 


Florence—Bank of Florence; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. C. Stepens; Vice- 
pres., F. A. Chamberlin; Cashier, F. 
Cc. Eagin. 


ARKANSAS. 


Gassville—Citizens Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., M. O. Coventon; Vice- 
Pres., T. A. Johnson; Cashier, H. C. 
Browning; Asst. Cashier, W. H. 
Thorn. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Greenwater—Greenwater Banking Corp.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. S. Nixon; 
Vice-Pres., Lewis A. Parkhurst; 
Cashier, H. B. Gee. 

Los Angeles—Globe Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $112,000; Pres., Chas. A. Elder; 
Vice-Pres., Chas. Lloyd; Cashier, E. 
J. Scott; Asst. Cashier, E. E. Morse. 

Newport Beach—State Bank of New- 
port; capital, $12,500; Pres., S. Town- 
send; Vice-Pres., A. J. Wallace; Cash- 
ier, Lew. H. Wallace. 


COLORADO. 


Denver — Interstate Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Almon 
E. Hart; Vice-Pres., L. C. Greenlee; 
Cashier, H. G. Stephens; Asst. Cash- 
ier, A. W. Clark. 


FLORIDA. 


Bradentown—R. H. Johnson & Bros., 
bankers. 


GEORGIA. 


Cobbtown—Bank of Cobbtown; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., E. Daughtry; Vice- 
Pres., J. S. Chambers; Cashier, J. C. 
Crow. 

Decatur—Bank of Decatur; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. F. Pattillo; Vice-Pres’s, 


W. H. Weekes and W. E. McCalla; 
Cashier, E. W. Davis. 

Flovilla—Bank of Flovilla; capital $16,- 
000; Pres., F. S. Etheridge; Vice- 
Pres., F. M. Lawson; Cashier, J. T. 
Gibson. 

Ochlochnee—Bank of Ochlochnee; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., D. B. Anderson; 
Vice-Pres., W. S. Bulloch; Cashier, 
William Johnson. 

Oliver—Peoples Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice-Pres., C. L. 
Huggins; Cashier, O. H. Marsh. 


IDAHO. 


Nampa—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. H. Dewey; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Murray; Cashier, Walter 
E. Miller. 

Nez Perce—Bank of Nezperce; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. A. Schultz; Cashier, 
P. J. Miller. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Security Bank; capital, $60,- 
000; Pres., Edward A. Erickson; Cash- 
ier, Jens C. Hansen. 

East Alton—Bank of East Alton; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., C. A. Caldwall; 
Vice-Pres., Albert Wade; Cashier, 
Samuel Wade. 

Elkville—Elkville State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. D. Hays; Vice-Pres., 
R. C. Eaton; Cashier, Wm. Hays. 

Heyworth—Farmers State Bank; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., Sigmund Heldman; 
Vice-Pres., John T. Buck; Cashier, 
Albert Fulton; Asst. Cashier, Meritt 
A. Gifford. 

Kell—Kell Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
L. L. Emmerson; Vice-Pres., C. T. 
Kell; Cashier, C. H. Purdue; Asst. 
Cashier, G. W. Parchen. 

Marion—Citizens’ Trust & Banking Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., H. M. Parks; 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Clements; Cashier, 
R. A. Parks. 

Prairie du Rocher—State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres. Wm. H. Ker; Vice- 
Pres., Joseph Laurent; Cashier, Wm. 
H. Maurey; Asst. Cashier, Thos. J. 
Conner. 

Woodlawn—Woodlawn Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., G. B. Welloourn; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Troutt; Cashier, Jno. W. 
Watkins. 
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INDIANA. 


Worthington—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Joe Moss; 
Vice-Pres., B. B. Mitten; Cashier, E. 
E. Miller. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Chant—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Joe. M. Ed- 
wards; Vice-Pres., S. T. Philips: 
Cashier, J. W. Eakin. 


IOWA. 


Humboldt—People’s State Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., G. E. Tremaine; 
Vice-Pres., E. K. Winns; Cashier, W. 
W. Stevens. 


KANSAS. - 


Hewins—Hewins State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. M. Dosbaugh; Vice- 
Pres., Fred I. Gaddie; Cashier, C. J. 
Burson. 

Hollenberg—Moss_ Bros. 
capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Vice-Pres., M. E. Moss; 
R. Moss. 

Long Island—Farmers’ State Bank: 
capital, $20,000; Pres., J. F. Arnold; 
Vice-Pres., L. Yautiss; Cashier, A. 
L. McCinstion. 

McLouth—Union State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Elijah Jones; Vice- 
Pres., C. G. Casebeir; Cashier, H. D. 
Edmonds. 

Nersho Falls—Nersho Falls State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., D. R. Inge; 
Cashier, C. Kramer; Asst. Cashier, 
Nora Kramer. 

Pittsburg—The National Bank of Com- 
merce; capital, $100,000. 


State Bank; 
A. J. Moss; 
Cashier, A. 


KENTUCKY. 


Flemingsburg—People’s Bank; capital 
$25,000; Pres., Jno. J. Reynolds; Vice- 
rres., D. D. Housley; Cashier, Pres. 
E. Rhods. 

Oldham—Oldham Trust Co.; capital, 
$14,000; Pres., J. Wood Yoger; Vice- 
Pres., P. S. Head; Cashier, John T. 
Yoger. 


LOUISIANA. 


Franklin—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., James 
Birg; Vice-Pres., James A. Peterman; 
Cashier, H. S. Palfrey; Asst. Cashier, 
R. H. Collins. 

Paincourtville—Bank of Paincourtville; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Felix Dugas; 
Vice-Pres., A. A. Landry; Cashier, 
Pierre E. Landry; Asst. Cashier, Geo. 
H. Dugas. 


MICHIGAN. 


Birch Run—Bank of Birch Run; capital, 
$7,500; Proprietor, Chas. Maynard; 
Asst. Cashier, Raymond Frost. 

Hopkins—Hopkins State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., D. B. Kidder; Vice- 
Pres., C. H. Furber; Cashier, R. C. 
Furber. 

Otisville—Otisville Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Lee Hagle; Vice-Pres., N. W. 
Lyons; Cashier, F. R. McGregor. 

Pickford—Bank of Pickford; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., David Beacon; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. H. Best; Cashier, Will G. 
Cox. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. T. Dunn; Vice- 
Pres., Fred Hoffman; Cashier, J. A. 
Bachelder. 

Deerwood—Bank of Deerwood; capital, 
$6,000; Cashier, H. J. Hage; Asst. 
Cashier, A. L. Howe. 

Gibbon—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Peter Manderfeld; Vice- 
Pres., John Friedl; Cashier, John W. 
Boock. 

Manchester—Manchester State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Charles E. 
Paulson; Vice-Pres., Ole M. Olson; 
Cashier, Henry Loth. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Prentiss—Farmers’ Security Bank & 
Trust Co.; Vice-Pres., R. F. Walden; 
Cashier, J. W. Burrow. 

Raleigh—Raleigh State Bank; capital, 
$75,000; Pres., A. A. Fuller; Vice- 
Pres., W. D. Crout; Cashier, H. H. 
Davis; Asst. Cashier, R. A. Alak. 

Tylertown—Tylertown Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. K. Kampton; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Rimer; Cashier, W. H. 
Morse. 


MISSOURI. 


Deerfield—Bank of Deerfield; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., F. B. Welton; Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Higpee; Cashier, L. H. 
Pease. 

Ferguson—Bank of Ferguson; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Fred Bindbeutel; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Tiffin; Cashier, D. A. 
Randall. 

Granby—Bank of Granby; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., W. A. Bowles; Vice-Pres., 
N. Y. Davis; Cashier, J. Hutsell; Asst. 
Cashier, Ed. B. Wolfe. 

Kansas City—Westport Ave. Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., G. M. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Klapmeyer; Cashier, 
W. F. Lacoff; Asst. Cashier, Jno. B. 
Warnall. 

Neck City—Bank of Neck City; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Gust Weyand; Vice- 
Pres., C. C. Yoder; Cashier, W. F. 
Estes; Asst. Cashier, Chas. E. Scafe. 
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State Bank; capital, 


NEBRASKA. 
$10,000; Pres., A. C. Wiper; Vice- 
Mitchell—Mitchell State Bank; capital, Pres., P. J. Cumber; Cashier, E. H. 
$15,000; Pres., J. A. Bowman; Cashier, Wiper; Asst. Cashier, Chas. Wiper. 
J. T. Whitehead. Tolna—State Bank; capital $10,000; 
Richland—Richland State Bank; capital, Vice-Pres., N. B. Felton; Cashier, 
Geo. G. Magona. 


$5,000; Pres., J. W. Rusch; Vice-Pres., 
J. E. Arnold; Cashier, Geo. A. Shonke. 


Ryder—Citizens’ 


OHIO. 


Savings Bank; Pres., 


NEVADA. 
Alger—Alger 
capi- Alex. Carman; Vice-Pres., E. G. Har- 
riman; Cashier, M. D. McConbrey. 
Cincinnati—Hyde Park Savings Bank; 


Caliente—Lincoln County Bank; 
tal, $6,000; Pres., Homer A. Hansen; 
Vice-Pres., F. R. McNamee; Cashier, 

David Farnsworth. capital, $50,000. 
Manhattan—Nye & Ormsby Co. Bank; Leetonia—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank- 
ing Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., G. W. 
Ballantine; Vice-Pres., Wm. Floding; 


capital, $500,000; Pres., Frank Golden; 
Vice-Pres., D. M. Ryan; Cashier, R. 
Cashier, J. B. Frederick. 
Shawnee—Shawnee Bank Co.; capital, 
Vice- 


B. Meder. 
Reno—Nevada Trust & Savings Bank; 
$12,500; Pres., D. C. Jenkins; 
Pres., H. R. Blaire; Cashier, F. A. 


capital, $100,000. 
NEW YORK. Sharshal. 
OKLAHOMA. 


New York—Commercial Trust Co.; capi- 
a R. R. Moore; Sec., El Reno—Commercial Bank; capital. 
North Java—North Java Co., Bankers; jap ae es 
Pres., G. J. Humphrey; Vice-Pres., Beebe P . . 4 
W. J. Humphrey; Cashier, W. E. ‘ 
Smith. OREGON. 
NEW MEXICO. Mt. Angel—Bank of Mt. Angel; capital, 
15,000; Pres. F ; Vice- 
Clayton—Union County Trust & Sav- oo Cc. Sg Renal oe wad he 
ings Association; capital, $50,000; ptt 5 ee 
Pres., H. J. Hammond; Vice-Pres., 
Nester C. de Baca. 
Bethlehem—Bethlehem Trust Co.; capi- 
NORTH CAROLINA. tal, $125,000; Pres., J. A. Aberts; Vice- 
Pres., H. J. M ; i 
Ramseur—Bank of Ramseur; capital, Young. ad ayers; Cashier, A. C 
Blue Ball—Blue Ball National Bank; 
Geo. A. Wal- 


$12,000; Pres., W. H. Watkins; Vice- 
Pres., H. L. Cater; Cashier, Irrine capital, $25,000; Pres. 
lace; Vice-Pres., Jacob Hartz; Cash- 


Smith. 
Vanceboro—Bank of Vanceboro; capital, ier, E. M. Wallace. 


$5,000; Pres., W. C. White; Vice- 
Pres.; J. W. Stewart; Cashier, J. B. SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Harvey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Blackstock—Bank of Blackstock; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., L. E. Sigmer; Vice- 
Pres., W. S. Douglass; Cashier, John 


Ashley—Union State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. R. Hedtke; Vice- R. Craig. 
Pres., P. T. Kretschmar; Cashier, C. Branchville—People’s Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. F. Duges; Vice- 
Pres., L. J. Mann; Cashier, Oscar W. 


D. Gross. 
Berwick—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
Vice- Smoak. 
White Pine—Citizens’ Bank; capital. 


$12,500; Pres., Horace Bagley; 

Pres., Louis Ebel; Cashier, A. A. 

Hanson. $15,000; Pres., J. E. Williams; Vice- 
Blabon—Blabon State Bank; capital, Pres., E. W. Hungate; Cashier, W. W. 

$10,0v0; Pres., James D. Brown; Vice- Batte. 

Pres., A. C. Chapman; Cashier, F. B. 


Chapman. 
Buford—First State Bank; capital, $5,- 
750; Pres., A. F. Noble; Vice-Pres., 
A. C. Chapman; Cashier, F. B. Chap- Pres., 
man. Lemmon. 
Hebron—Merchants’ State Bank; capi- Java—German State Bank; capital, $10,- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. Schweigert; 000; Pres., John Bieber; Vice-Pres., 
Vice-Pres., F. Dichtenmueller; Cash- Fred Spirg; Cashier, P. Spirg; Asst. 
Cashier, Henry Thielen. 


fer, E. H. Maind. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Hitchcock—Security State Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,000; Pres., J. C. Bassett; Vice- 
E. L. Nelson; Cashier, F. E. 
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Midland—Bank of Midland; capital, $16,- 
000; Pres., C. L. Millett; Vice-Pres., 
A. J. Bunker; Cashier, M. C. Sher- 
wood. 

Murdo—First State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., John R. White; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. M. Smith; Cashier, Everett A. 
White; Asst. Cashier, M. M. Mckee. 

Rowesville—Cotton Bank; capital, $1,- 
000; Pres., V. P. Shuler; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Funchess; Cashier, J. H. Moore. 

Stratford—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. C. Bassett; Vice- 
Pres., L. J. Mann; Cashier, Oscar W. 
Smoak. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bulls Gap—People’s Bank; Pres., J. B. 
Willoughby; Vice-Pres., E. M. Myers; 
Cashier, J. D. Morrow. 


TEXAS. 


Amarillo—Western Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital $100,000; Pres., B. T. Ware; 
Vice-Pres., W. M. Lay; Cashier, 
Frank B. Salter; Asst. Cashier, Chas. 
T. Ware. 

Crowell—Bank of Crowell; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. T. Herring; Vice-Pres., 
L. J. Massie; Cashier, J. W. Shnell. 

Gonzales — Farmers’ National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Thos. B. Pal- 
frey; Vice-Pres., J. P. Randle and 
Cc. T. Rather; Cashier, J. S. Douglas. 

Paris—First State Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Hudson P. Ellis; Vice- 
Pres., J. T. Conway; Cashier, J. W. 
Hardesie. 

Sweetwater—Farmers & Merchants’ 
State Bank; Pres., J. V. W. Holmes; 
Vice-Pres., J. Z. Linn; Cashier, E. L. 
Daniel; Asst. Cashier, G. E. Bradford. 


UTAH. 


Lehi—Bank of Lehi; capital, 
Pres., Jas. Chipman; Cashier, W. D. 
Chipman. 


$--——_;; 


VIRGINIA. 


Cheriton—Bank of Cheriton; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., W. M. Upshur; Vice- 
Pres., Samuel Townsend; Cashier, 
Geo. T. Tyson. 

Powhatan—Southern Interstate 
Cashier, Wm. E. Maxey. 

Scottsburg—Bank of Scottsburg; capi- 
tal, $11,000; Pres., J. T. Locy; Vice- 
Presidents, E. E. Hinckle and J. J. 
Stigall; Cashier, L. D. Bailey. 


Bank; 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen—Chehalis County Bank; Pres., 
Frank G. Jones; Vice-Pres., N. Ro- 
gan; Cashier, O. F. Johnson. 

Goldendale—Golden Milling Co.; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Frank Aldrich; Vice- 
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Pres., W. H. Moore; Cashier, L. A. 
Duncan. 

Tacoma—Scandinavian Commercial & 
Savings Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Louis Foss; Vice-Pres., O. Granrud; 
Cashier, Andrew Melgard; Asst. Cash- 


ier, H. Rostad. 
WISCONSIN. 


Cazenovia—State Bank; capital $10,000; 
Pres., J. C. Anderson; Vice-Pres., 
John Walsh; Cashier, J. E. Hanzlik. 

Dousman—Dousman State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., C. C. Olson; Vice- 
Pres., H. L. Bischel; Cashier, Oscar 
A. Olsen; Asst. Cashier, L. G. Olson. 

Ingram—Ingram State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. D. Van Ellen; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. D. Bartlett; Cashier, F. 
H. Blackburn. 

Milwaukee—Mitchell Street State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Valentine Zim- 
merman, Jr.; Vice-Pres., Sylvester 
Wabiszenske; Cashier, G. F. Egerton. 


WYOMING 


Buffalo—Wyoming Loan & Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000. 

Riverton—Riverton State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. J. Cunningham; 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Richards; Cashier, 
H. G. Hay, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, George 
Gregory. 


CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Salmon Arm—Bank of Hamilton. 


QUEBEC. 
St. Jovite—Merchants’ Bank; J. B. 
Donnelly, Mer. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Glen Ewen—Northern Bank; W. A. 
Campbell, Mer. 
Prince Albert—Northern Bank; H. B. 


Torren, Mer. 
ALBERTA. 


Blairmore—Union Bank; H. D. Smith. 
Mer. 

Cowley—Union Bank; C. U. Reece, Mgr. 

Stettler—Traders’ Bank; J. C. Murray, 
Mer. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver—Bank of Montreal; 


Sweney, Mer. 
ONTARIO. 


Agincourt—Metropolitan Bank; R. 
Laing, Mer. 
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Brantford—Imperial Bank; A. H. Mur- 
ray, Mer. 


Forest—East Lambian Farmers’ Loan 
& Savings Bank; N. Tripp, Mer. 
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Guelph—Royal Bank; G. B. Korris, Mgr. 

Picton—United Empire Bank; A. Les- 
lie, Mgr. 

Tilbury—Sovereign Bank; J. I. 
Mer. 


Hill, 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Dothan—Third National Bank; S. J. 
Espy, Vice-Pres. in place of J. T. 
Thrasher; T. E. Williams, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Jacksonville—Tredegar National Bank; 
Frank J. Burke, Vice-Pres. in place 
of W. H. Dean. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock—State National Bank; Max 
Mayer, Vice-Pres. in place of F. J. 
Darragh; W. W. McLaughlin, Cash- 
ier, in place of R. D. Duncan. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Glendale—Bank of Glendale; E. H. Ves- 
per, Pres. in place of J. C. Kayes. 
Los Angeles—Merchants’ National Bank; 
W. H. Holliday, Pres. in place of H. 
W. Hellman, deceased; Marco H. 
Hellman and P. R. Wilson, Vice- 
Presidents; M. H. Hellman,- Cashier 
in place of W. H. Holliday.—National 
Bank of California; J. E. Fishburn. 
Pres. in place of J. M. C. Marble; 
W. D. Woolwine, Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier in place of J. E. Marble and 
J. E. Fishburn.—American National 
Bank; J. G. Mossin, Vice-Pres., de- 

ceased. 

Napa—James H. Goodman & Co.; J. C. 
Noyes, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Redlands—Redlands National Bank; W. 
W. Cave, Cashier in place of C. C. 
Ames. 

San Francisco—Columbus Savings and 
Loan Society; W. J. Demartin, Cash- 
ier in place of Frank N. Belgrano. 

Turlock—First National Bank; H. S&S. 
Crane, Pres. in place of C. H. Schive- 
ley; E. B. Osborn, Vice-Pres.; F. W. 
Hosmer, Asst. Cashier. 


COLORADO. 


Cripple Creek—First National Bank; J. 
De Lonchamps, Cashier in place of 
E. C. Newcomb; Asst. Cashiers, M. 
L. Fuller and O. L. Fuller. 

Hotchkiss—First National Bank; W. B. 
Stockham, Vice-Pres. in place of F. 
Kehr; D. W. Thomas, Cashier in place 
of C. L. Pike. 

Monte Vista—First National Bank; M. 
Brady, Cashier in place of W. Staley; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of W. W. 
Pickett. 


Palisades—Palisades National Bank; J. 
L. Oliver, Pres. in place of J. J. Dur- 
kee; Cashier, C. E. Walker in place 
of J. G. McKinney. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington—Farmers’ Bank; W. W. 
Lobdell, Pres. in place of J. L. Car- 
penter, Jr., resigned. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—People’s Savings Bank, 
resumed business, with W. J. Lam- 
bert, Pres.; Wm. F. Gude, Vi¢éyPres.; 
J. B. Kinnear, Treas. 


GEORGIA. 


Chipley—Bank of Chipley; J. L. Allen, 
Cashier, resigned. 

Conyers—Bank of Conyers; Paul Mc- 
Daniel, Cashier in place of T. D. 
O’Kelley, resigned. 

Doerun—People’s Bank; David C. Bar- 
row, Pres. 

Habira—Bank of Habira; 
Kinnon, Cashier. 

Mansfield—Bank of Mansfield; E. L. 
Almond, Pres. in place of J. M. 
Hurst; E. L. Almond, Vice-Pres., 
succeeded by J. M. Hurst. 

Moultrie—Moultrie Banking Co.; W. W. 
Ashburn, deceased. 

Powder Springs—Bank of Powder 
Springs; J. H. McLendon, Cashier. 


W. H. Me- 


IDAHO. 


Coeur d’Alene—First 
Thos. H. Brewer, 
E. N. Lindberg. 

Harrison—First Bank; B. F. O'Neil, 
Pres.; H. J. Rossi and R. K. Wheeler, 
Vice-Presidents; W. B. Hagar, Cash- 
ier; H. B. Grant, Asst. Cashier. 

Payette—First National “Bank; A. B. 
Moss, Pres. in place of G. V. Leigh- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, Geo. V. Leigh- 
ton and P. Pence; Cashier, M. F. 
Albert in place of G. D. Snell, Jr. 


National Bank; 
Pres. in place of 


IOWA. 


Des Moines—Iowa National Bank; G. 
A. Nelson, Asst. Cashier.—Bank of 
Sully; Henry Dewit, Asst. Cashier, 
deceased. 

Dubuque—German Savings Bank; H. 
Mitchell, Vice-Pres. in place of A. F. 
Heet. 
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Dunkerton—First National Bank; F. 
Braniger, Cashier in place of W. W. 
Beal, Jr., resigned. 

Humboldt—People’s Savings Bank; title 
change to People’s State Bank. 

New London—New London National 
Bank; W. L. Weller, Pres. in place 
of W. W. Lee. 

Newton—First National Bank; R. L. 
Arnold, Cashier in place of E. E. 
Lyday. 

Red Oak—First National Bank; no 
cashier in place of O. J. Gibson. 

State Center—Dobbin and Whitson 
State Bank; O. J. Whitson, deceased. 

Sumner—First National Bank; W. A. 
Heyer, Asst. Cashier. 


ILLINOIS. 


Brocton—Brocton Bank; John _ Roll, 
Pres., deceased. 

Chicago Heights—Chicago Heights Sav- 
ings Bank; Geo. I. McEldowney, Pres. ; 
J. Kotilineak, Jr., Cashier. 

Evanston—State Bank; H. J. Walling- 
ford, Pres.; H. H. C. Miller, Vice- 
Pres.; W. G. Hoog, Cashier; E. F. 
Pierce, Asst. Cashier. 

Farmer City—First National 
Jacob Swigart, deceased. 

Gibson City—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; Robert McClure, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Grant Park—Grant Park National Bank; 
E. C. Curtis, Pres. in place of F. 
Holzman; Cass J. Hayden, Cashier in 
place of E. C. Curtis; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of Cass J. Hayden. 

Herrick—Herrick Bank; Logan Nance, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Libertyville—First National Bank; J. S. 
Gridley, Cashier in place of C. M. 
Taylor; G. Carroll Gridley, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Mansfield—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of A. J. Langley; 
C. M. Dankman, Cashier in place of 
J. C. Langley; M. S. Champion, Asst. 
Cashier im place of H. R. Gladden. 

Rockford—Forest City National Bank; 
E. E. Brumbaugh, Cashier. 


Bank; 


INDIANA. 


Berne—Bank of Berne—C. A. Neuen- 
schwander, Pres.; J. F. Lehman, Vice- 
Pres.; Jesse Rupp, Cashier. 

Coatesville — Coatesville Bank; 
changed to First National Bank. 

Lafayette—National Fowler Bank; W. 
S. Potter, Vice-Pres. in place of C. 
G. Fowler; C. G. Fowler, Cashier. 

Muncie—People’s National Bank; C. A. 
Willard, Pres. in place of Edward 
Tuhey. 

Salem—Citizens’ Bank; C. B. Williams, 
deceased. 

Sheridan—First National Bank; O. A. 
Cox, Vice-Pres.; L. W. Cox, Cashier 
in place of F. G. Kassebaum. 


title 
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South Bend—First National Bank; M. 
B. Staley, Vice-Pres. in place of E. 
B. Reynolds. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Claremore—First National Bank; W. E. 
Halsell, Pres. in place of W. R. Mc- 
George. 

Coalgate—Coalgate National Bank; J. 
H. Mitchell, Cashier in place of B. C. 
Sims. 

Holdenville—National Bank of Com- 
merce; C. M. Hamilton, Cashier in 
place of I. B. Martin; G. L. Browning, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Vinita—First National Bank; G. W. 
Clark, Vice-Pres. in place of W. P. 
Phillips; Earl Walker, Asst. Cashier. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison—Exchange National Bank; A. 
J. Harwi and W. P. Waggener, Vice- 
Presidents; C. W. Ferguson, Cashier; 
W. W. Hetherington, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Ferugson. 

Norton—National Bank; C. L. Bowers 
and C. E. Hilsinger, Vice-Presidents; 
S. B. McGrew, Asst. Cashier. 

Oberlin—Oberlin National Bank; L. 8. 
Munger, Cashier in place of H. O. 
Douglas; A. C. Bush, Asst. Cashier. 

Sedan—People’s National Bank; D. J. 
Moore, Cashier in place of O. D. Stal- 
lard. 

Wellington—Wellington National Bank; 
Geo. H. Hunter, Vice-Pres. in place 
of G. T. Pitts. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville—Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company; E. W. Hays, Cashier. 

Middlesborough—National Bank; C. T. 
Cleland, Cashier in place of W. C. 
Sleet. 

Varsailles—Bank of J. Amsden & Co.; 
J. P. Amsden, Cashier, deceased. 


LOUISIANA. 


Jeanerette—First National Bank; W. F. 
Voorhies, Cashier in place of A. Cous- 
in, Jr. 

New Iberia—People’s National Bank; 
no Pres. in place of Jas. Gebert, de- 
ceased. 

New Roads—First National Bank; E. C. 
Claiborne, Cashier. 

Paintcourtville—Bank of Paintcourtville; 
Pierre Landry, Cashier in place of 
Leonce Leblanc; George Dugas, Asst. 
Cashier. 


MAINE. 
North Berwick—North Berwick National 


Bank; N.S. Austin, Cashier in place 
of Theodore Gould. 
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MARYLAND. 


.,ational Bank; C. 
E. Rieman, Pres. in place of J. G. 
Harvey, deceased; W. B. Brooks, 
Vice-Pres.—United Surety Company; 
W. A. Mason, Treas., resigned. 

Easton—Easton National Bank; Henry 
Hollyday, Cashier in place of Richard 
Thomas, deceased. 

Midland—First National Bank; R. An- 
nan, Pres. in place of M. Wineland, 
deceased. 


Baltimore—Western 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—First National Bank; G. W. 
Hyde, Asst. Cashier. 

Fall River—Fall River National Bank; 
Herbert Field, Vice-Pres. in place of 
R. B. Borden. 

Hudson—Hudson National Bank; Al- 
fred D. Gleason, Pres. in place of J. 
S. Bradley; J. H. Robinson, Vice- 
Pres. in place of A. D. Gleason. 

Malden—First National Bank; 
W. Fenn, Asst. Cashier. 


Harry 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian—Waldby and Clay State Bank; 
George N. Jones, Asst. Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Concord Farmers’ State Bank; Wm. D. 
Chapple, Pres., deceased. 

Grand Rapids—Old National Bank; H. 
A. Woodruff, Asst. Cashier in place 
of Frank S. Coleman. 

Hopkins—Exchange Bank; title changed 
to Hopkins State Bank. 

Jackson—Jackson City Bank; John D. 
Morton, Asst. Cashier. 

Melvin—Melvin Bank; Nathan Kerr, 
Pres., resigned; the bank has been re- 
organized with W. V. Andrae, Pres.; 
George Windsor, Sec. & Tr. 


MINNESOTA. 


Hawley—First National Bank; S. B. 
Widlund Cashier in place of G. A. 
Lee, resigned. 

Lake Benton—National Citizens’ Bank; 
W. F. Mann, Cashier in place of Al- 
fred Soderlind; Mr. Mann continues 
as Vice-Pres. 

Mora—State Bank; W. F. Waterman, 
Cashier in place of C. F. Mahake, re- 
signed. , 

St. Paul—Capital National Bank; W. B. 
Clow, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 

Stillwater—Lumbermen’s National Bank 


and Stillwater Savings Bank; Roscoe 
S. Hersey, Pres., deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian—Union Bank & Trust Co.; G. 
W. Meyer, Pres., deceased. 

Saltillo—Branch of Farmers’ 
Trust Co. 


Bank & 


MISSOURI. 


Bay St. Louis—Merchants’ Banks; C. L. 
Hopkins, Pres.; L. M. Gix and Roger 
De Montluzin, Vice-Presidents. 


MONTANA. 


Harlem—First National Bank; W. S. 
Cowan, Vice-Pres. in place of W. E. 
French. 


NEBRASKA. 


Angus—Bank of Angus; Percy Baird, 
Pres.; M. I. Aitken, Vice-Pres.; Geo. 
Ewing, Cashier. 

Auburn—Nemaha County Bank; Wm. 
Gaede, Cashier, deceased. 

Calloway—Calloway State Bank; J. H. 
Dicker, «res. 

Stromsburg—First National Bank; V. 
E. Wilson, Pres. in place of J. W. 
Wilson; J. W. Wilson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of V. E. Wilson. 


NEVADA. 


Winnemucca—First National Bank; F. 
M. Lee, Vice-Pres.; J. Sheehan, Cash- 
ier in place of F. M. Lee; C. L. Tobin, 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. Sheehan. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Closter—Closter National Bank; Albert 
E. Cook, Cashier in place of William 
Tate. 

Hackensack—People’s National Bank; 
E. H. Lee, Cashier in place of I. H. 
Labagh; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. H. Lee. 

Newark—Essex County National Bank; 
B. Atha, Pres. in place of T. W. 
Crooks; F. B. Adams, Vice-Pres.; 
A. F. R. Martin, Cashier. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—First National Bank; I. 
Hamburger, Cashier in place of W. A. 
Field; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
I. Hamburger. 


Glens Falls—National Bank; Jno. E. 
Parry, Cashier in place of W. A. 
Waite, deceased. 

Niagara Falls—Bank of Suspension 
Bridge; H. J. Hiller, Cashier in place 
of F. E. Johnson, resigned; J. E. 
Rutledge, Asst. Cashier. 
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New York City—Windsor Trust Co.; A. 
G. Norrie and H. Ward Ford, Vice- 
Presidents.—New York. Trust Co.; F. 
J. Horne, Sec. in place of H. E. 
Ahern, resigned.—John C. King & Co., 
dissolved; succeeded by. Messrs. Bab- 
cock, Rushton & Louderback.—Shoe- 
maker & Bates, dissolved; succeeded 
by Shoemaker, Bates & Co.—United 
States Trust Co.; L. G. Hampton, 
Asst. Sec., deceased.—Union Trust 
Co.; opened a branch office at 425 
Fifth avenue. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Hagerman—Hagerman National Bank; 
Jno. I. Hinkle, Cashier in place of W. 
M. Waskom. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville—Blue Ridge National Bank; 
R. M. Fitzpatrick, Asst. Cashier. 


Franklin—Bank of Franklin; F. S. John- 
son, Pres.; J. S. Sloan, Vice-Pres. 

Lexington—National Bank; J. W. Noell, 
Pres. in place of R. L. Burkhead; R. 
L. Burkhead, Cashier in place of J. 
W. Boring; W. E. Swann, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of James Adderton. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Bismarck—Bismarck Bank; E. M. 
Thompson, Cashier. 


Devil’s Lake—First National Bank; H. 
E. Baird, Pres. in place of A. O. 
Whipple; Howard Whipple, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. E. Baird. 

Lakota—National Bank; H. E. Baird, 
Pres. in place of A. O. Whipple; How- 
ard Whipple, Vice-Pres. in place of 
H. E. Bair. 


Mannhaven—Mercer County State Bank; 
E. M. Thompson, Cashier, resigned. 


Starkweather—First National Bank; H. 
E. Baird, Pres. in place of A. O. 
Whipple; Howard Whipple, Vice-Pres. 
in place of H. E. Baird; Chas. A. 
Potter, Asst. Cashier. 


OHIO. 


Carrollton—Carrollton Savings & Bank- 
ing Co.; L. I. Stockon, deceased. 


Carthage—First National Bank; E. C. 
Blair, Cashier. 


Delaware—Delaware National Bank; C. 
W. Denison, Asst. Cashier. 


Georgetown—First National Bank; Jno. 
A. Tweed, Pres. in place of H. C. 
Loudon; Jno. Wood, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. A. Tweed. 

Monroe—-Monroe National 
Pres. in place of J. E. 
ceased. 


Bank; no 
Compton, de- 
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Monroe—Monroe National Bank; W. M. 
Stewart, Acting Pres. 


Sidney—First National Bank; J. C. 
Cummins, Cashier in place of L. M. 
Studevant. 

Springfield—Springfield National Bank; 
W. F. Foos, Pres. in place of C. R. 
Crain. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Anadarko—National Bank; B. S. Dixon, 
Cashier in place of D. Kreitzer. 


Binger—Binger Bank; J. R. Utterback, 
Pres.; W. H. Marvel, Vice-Pres.; W. 
T. Utterback, Cashier; Mrs. W. T. 
Utterback, Asst. Cashier. 


Shawnee—Oklahoma National Bank; J. 
W. Rubey, Pres. in place of C. J. 
Benson; H. A. Pierson, Asst. Cashier 
in place of C. J. Baugh. 


Wakita—First National Bank; W. S. 
Perrin, Cashier in place of H. A. Bull; 
F. A. Clinesmith, Asst. Cashier in 
place of W. S. Perrin. 


OREGON. 


Marshfield—First National Bank of 
Coos Bay; O. B. Hinsdale, Vice-Pres. 
in place of C. H. Merchant. 


Sumpter—First National Bank; N. W. 
Carpenter, Pres. in place of J. A. 
Howard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bolivar—Bolivar National Bank— E. R. 
Hammond, Pres.; B. F. Reese, Vice- 
Pres.; F. E. Robinson, Cashier. 


Galeton—First National Bank; D. Hum- 
phrey, Cashier in place of W. B. Lay- 
ton. 


Leechburg—First National Bank; J. C. 
Nieman, Cashier in place of C. F. 
Armstrong; M. W. Bottomfield, Asst. 
Cashier in place of W. R. D. Van 
Giesen. 


Norristown—Penn Trust Co.; J. T. El- 
bert, Sec.; H. M. Cassell, Asst. Tr. 


Phoenixville—National Bank; Wm. Ken- 
nedy, Pres. in place of L. B. Kaler, 
deceased. 


Philadelphia—Merchants’ National Bank: 
W. P. Barrows, Asst. Cashier.—Re- 
public Trust Co.; Geo. C. Allen. Pres.; 
J. E. McCully, Vice-Pres.; J. E. Mc- 
Cully, Sec. & Tr. 


Pittsburg—Washington Trust Co.; R. 
M. Crow, Sec. & Tr., resigned.— Union 
Trust Co.; H. W. Gleffer, Assistant to 
Pres.; S. Hayes, Tr.; John A. Irwin, 
Sec. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETU. 


West Elizabeth—First National Bank; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of J. S. 
Speer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Union—People’s Bank; T. I. Swiggert, 
Cashier, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Lake Andes—Lakeside State Bank; A. 
Vander Voort, Cashier, deceased. 

Virgil—Virgil State Bank; W. J. Heber- 
lein, Cashier. 

Wessington Springs— First National 
Bank; E. B. Maris, Cashier in place 
of A. R. McConnell; Rose Groth, Asst. 
Cashier in place of Cora Dewey. 


TENNESSEE. 


Carthage—First National Bank; J. T. 
Price, Asst. Cashier. 


Harriman — Manufacturers’ 
Bank; Bird M. Robinson, 
place of G. B. Durell. 


National 
Pres. in 


TEXAS. 


Aspermont—First National Bank; E. W. 
Kidwell, Cashier, resigned. 

Bells—First National Bank; G. D. F. 
Whiting, Vice-Pres. in place of S. D. 
Simpson; Jos. Hughes, Asst. Cashier 
in place of J. K. Roddy. 

Benjamin—First National Bank; G. H. 
Beavers, Vice-Pres. in place of G. B. 
Stewart. 

Coolidge—First National Bank; W. J. 
Wallace, Cashier in place of J. E. 
Jenson. 

Devine—Adams_ National 
Pres. in place of W. B. 
ceased. 

Eagle Lake—First National Bank; J. J. 
Whatley, Cashier in place of M. E. 
Guynn, resigned. 

Gainesville—First National Bank; J. W. 
Gladney, Cashier in place of Wm. 
Worsham. 

Greenville—First National Bank; S. B. 
Brooks, Cashier in place of E. W. 
Harrison, resigned. 

League City—Citizens’ State Bank; 
Ernest Steele, Cashier in place of J. 
P. Atkinson, resigned. 

McLean—First National Bank; S. F. 
Sullenberger, Pres. in place of R. H. 
Collier; J. N. Porter, Vice-Pres.; W. 
P. Patterson, Cashier in place of C. 
M. McCullough. 


Bank; no 
Adams, de- 
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San Antonio—Alamo National Bank; J. 
N. Brown, Pres. in place of C. Hugo; 
Otto Meerscheidt, Cashier. 

Savoy—First National Bank; J. B. 
King, Asst. Cashier in place of R. H. 
Cook. 

Whitewright—First National Bank; W. 
T. Sears, Vice-Pres. in place of R. M. 
Lively. 


UTAH. 
Kaysville—Barnes Banking Co.; R. W. 
Barnes, Cashier, resigned. 
Salt Lake City—Utah National Bank; 
W. S. McCormick, Pres. in place of 
A. H. Lund, resigned. , 


VIRGINIA. 


Gate City—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. A. Quillen, 
deceased. 

Onancock—Jas R. Hickman, Vice-Pres. 
in place of F. T. Boggs, deceased. 


VERMONT. 


Orwell—First National Bank; no Pres. 
in place of W. B. Wright, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Bluefield—Flat Top National Bank; W. 
B. Hicks, Asst. Cashier in place of 
T. E. King. 

Keyser—People’s Bank; T. B. Davis, 
Pres.; F. H. Babb and W. W. Woods, 
Vice-Presidents. 

Wellsburg—Wellsburg National Bank; 
S. S. Hedges, Cashier in place of T. 
W. Carmichael. 


WISCONSIN. 


Grantsburg—Grantsburg State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. K. Wellcome; 
Vice-Pres., O. Erickson; Cashier, H. 
A. Anderson; Asst. Cashier, E. Stev- 
enson. 

Green Bay—Bank of Green Bay; Mayor 
R. E. Minahan, Pres. 


Oakfield—Cowles-Carpenter 
Effie Taylor, Asst. Cashier. 


Co.; Miss 
WYOMING. 
Sheridan—Bank of Commerce; Chas. R. 
Massey, Cashier in place of H. G. 

Alger. 
MEXICO. 


Saltillo—Bank of Saltillo; name changea 
to Compania de Saltillo, S. A. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 


Haynesville—First National Bank. 


COLORADO. 


Norwood—Bank of Norwood. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—People’s Savings Bank. 
‘ILLINOIS. 
Ashton—People’s Bank. 


INDIANA. 
Tipton—Union Bank. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Comanche—Citizens’ National. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Indianola—Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 
Pittsboro—Bank of Pittsboro. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland—Market National Bank. 
Lima—Lima Bank. 


Monroeville—First National Bank. 
Zanesville—Union National Bank. 


WYOMING. 


Evanston—Beckwith & Co. 





MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Bankers’ Associa- 
tion held its second annual banquet on 
December 5 at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, president Francis B. Sears pre- 
siding. Besides the customary festivi- 
ties and felicities of the occasion, there 
were addresses by ex-Governor John D. 
Long, dealing with what might be 
termed the higher ethics of banking; 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the New 
York National Exchange Bank, treating 
of the order bill of lading, and Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake of Boston, on the 


Roswell C. Bradford has been elected 
a director of the Portland (Me.) National 
Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Henry P. Cox. Mr. Bradford 
is treasurer and traffic-manager of the 
Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad, 
and treasurer of the Rumford Falls 
Power Company. 


Harvey Fiske & Sons have announced 
that they will discontinue their Boston 
office on January 1. Messrs. A. G. 
Fiske and A. A. Tilney, the resident 
partners, will return to New York, 
where it is the firm’s intention to cen- 
tralize all their business. 


Petition has been granted for the es- 
tablishment of the Chelsea Trust Com- 
pany, in Chelsea, Mass., with a capital 
of $200,000, all of which has been sub- 
scribed, and the company will be or- 
ganized at once. The petitioners were 


subject of the ear and the telephone. 
A motion was unanimously passed 
directing the executive council of the 
association to communicate with the 
executives of other state associations 
for the purpose of uniting in requesting 
Congressmen to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of changing the 
present $3,000,000 per month currency 
retirement limitation; it having been 
found by the banks that if they can 
issue more of $5 and $10 certificates, 
business will be greatly facilitated. 


ex-Gov. John L. Bates, A. T. Ratshes- 
ky, vice-pres. Phelps of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont, 
and a number of business men of Chel- 
sea. 


George S. Parker, for twelve years 
eashier of the Union Market Bank of 
Watertown, Mass., has resigned to be- 
come president of the Live Stock Na- 
tional Bank of Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. 
Parker has served as president of the 
Massachusetts National Bank Cashiers’ 
Association, and has been auditor of the 
Watertown Co-operative Bank since its 
inception. 


S. Bverett Hyde, a director of the 
Fourth National Bank of Boston, died 
very suddenly, just after attending a 
directors’ meeting. Mr. Hyde was the 
head of the firm of Hyde, Wheeler & 
Co., commission merchants. 
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J. P,. MORGAN & CO. 


23 Wall Street, Cor. of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., Cor. 5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
MORGAN, HARJES & CO., 31 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to draft. Securities bought and sold on commis- 
sion. Interest allowed on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular letters for Travelers 
available in all parts of the World 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street, London 


Fisk & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOS TON 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities 
bought and sold. Orders on the New York Stock Exchange and in 
sound and marketable unlisted securities executed on commission for 
cash. Information furnished regarding the status of corporate securities. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
received subject to sight draft. Interest allowed on daily balances 
and on money deposited pending investment. 


FISCAL AGENCY 


ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc., 
and for the transfer and registration of securities received from 
municipal, railroad and other corporations. 


a 
NOTICK—The articles inthis Magazine are copyrighted and must not be reprinted without special 


permission of the publishers, 
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Foreign and Domestic Bankers. 
Deposits received subject to cheque. 
High Grade Investment Securities. 
Fiscal Agents for Corporations. 
Letters of Credit. Bills of Exchange. 
Commission orders executed. Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange. 


Philadelphia 


33 Pine Street 


507 Chestnut St. 


New York 





THE 


First National Bank 


OF BOSTON 
$2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 


DANIEL G, WING, President 


Capital, 


EDWARD A, PRESBREY, Vice-President 


JOHN W, WEEKS, Vice-President 
GEO. G. McCAUSLAND, Vice-President 


CLIFTON H. DWINNELL Vice-President 


FREDERICK H. CURTISS, Cashier 
PALMER E, PRESBREY, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD S. HAYWARD, Asst. Cashier 
BERTRAM OD. BLAISDELL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
JOHN CARR, Chairman. 


ORLANDO H. ALFORD, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 

CALVIN AUSTIN, Gen. Mgr. Eastern Steamship Co. 

EDWARD E. BLODGETT, of Carver & Blodgett, 
Attorneys. 

ROLAND W. BOYDEN, of Ropes, Gray & Gorham, 
Attorne 
GEORGE W. BROWN, Treasurer United Shoe Ma- 

chinery Co. 
JAMES B. CA President Bates Mfg. Co. 
WILLIAM F. DRAPER, Pres. Draper Co., Hopedale. 
ROBERT J. EDW ARDS, of Edwards Mfe. Co. 
GEORGE A. FERNALD, of George A. Fernald & 
Co., Bankers. 
EUGEN NE N. FOSS, Treas. B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
= F. HERRIC K, of Richardson, Herrick & 
ve, Attorne 
WILET AM H. HILL, Capitalist. 
CHARLES H. JONES, of Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co. 


MORTIMER B. MASON, of S. D. Warren & Co., 
Paper Manufacturers. 

CHARLES S. MELLEN, President New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R.R. 

CHARLES A. MORSS, Treasurer Simplex Electri- 
eal Co. 

N. W. RICE, of N. W. Rice Co. 

WALLACE F. ROBINSON, Capitalist, ex-President 
Chamber of Commerce, 

WILLIAM A. STETSON, of Wm. A. Stetson & Co. 

JAMES J. STORROW, of Lee, Higginson & Co., 


Bankers. 

JOHN W. WEEKS, of Hornblower & Weeks, Bank- 
ers and Brokers. 

DANIEL G. WING, President 

SIDNEY W. WINSLOW, President United Shoe 
Machinery Co. 











AND 
SURPLUS 


THE ORIENTAL BANK = ©*?'741 | 


182-184 BROADWAY 
oe NEW YORK CITY 


Bowery and 
Grand Street 


R. W. JONES, Jr., President 


LUDWIC NISSEN NELSON C. AYRES, Ist Vice-President 


ERSKINE HEWITT Vice-Presidents 
CHAS. J. DAY 
CEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier R. B. ESTERBROOK, Asst. Cashier 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 








THE 


NATIONAL BANK 
NORTH AMERICA 


IN NEW YORK 
41-43 WALL STREET 
43-49 EXCHANGE PLACE 


CHARTERED 1851 


Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus,- - 2,000,000 


ALFRED H. CURTIS, - - President 
C. W. MORSE, - - Vice-President 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., - Vice-President 
WALTER W. LEE, - Vice-President 
EDWARD B. WIRE, - = Cashier 
J. FREDERICK SWEASY, Asst. Cashier 
ADOLPH RADO, - -_ Asst. Cashier 


Foreign Exchange Dcpartment 
EDWARD D. SHOTWELL, - Manager 
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BATTERY PARK NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
24 STATE STREET 
(Opposite new Custom House) 


Capital and Surplus, - $300,000.00 


E. A. DE LIMA, President 
CALVIN TOMKINS Vice-President 
EDWIN B. DAY, Cashier 
GEO. S. TALBOT, Asst. Cashier 


THE BANK OF THE SHIPPING AND EXPORT DISTRICT 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. 
Bankers 


CORNER PINE AND WILLIAM STREETS 
NEW YORK 


CHICACO BOSTON 








DEAL EXCLUSIVELY IN 


MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD AND OTHER BONDS 


ADAPTED FOR TRUST FUNDS AND SAVINCS 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Available in All Parts of the World 


QUOTATIONS FURNISHED FOR PURCHASE, SALE OR EXCHANCE 





L. A. NORTON 


Specialist in 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS 
NEW YORK TRUST CO. STOCKS 25 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK REALTY CO. STOCKS ee 


NEW YORK INS. & SURETY CO. STOCKS NEW YORK 


MISC. UNLISTED SECURITIES OF HIGH GRADE 








TH MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


: RESOURCES, . . » $25,000,000 
FO U | 0) E i) Robert M. Gallaway ° ° ° President 


1803 ——— .. . aa 
e . . . . er 
Albert 8S.Cox . ° . Assistant Cashier 
OR OVER A CENTURY 
particular attention has 
been paid to Commercial and 
Bank accounts and we are still 
prepared to extend to Mercantile 
and Banking Institutions every 
facility consistent with sound 
banking. 
The capital and surplus offer 
a strong reserve for our deposi- 
tors, who will receive as liberal 
treatment as their credit and 
balances warrant. WALL ST. IN 1803—MERCHANTS’ BANK BUILDING ON THE RIGHT. 





Aew Hork Life Mnsurance and Grust Company 


No. 52 WALL STREET 


CHARTERED IN 1830 


| Accepts only private trusts and declines all corporation or other public trusts | 


Grants Annuities. Allows Interest on Deposits payable after 


Accepts Trusts created by Will or other- ten days’ notice. 
wise. Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees, 


Manages Property as Agent for the owners. and Money in Suit. 


TRUSTEES 


OHARLES G. THOMPSON, HENRY A. C. TAYLOR, JOSEPH H. CHOATE, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
HENRY PARISH C. O’D. ISELIN, SAMUEL THORNE, JOHN McL. NAsH, 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, JOHN L. CADWALADER, PHILIP SCHUYLER, 
STUYVESANT FISH, H. VAN RENSSELAER KENNEDY, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

EDMUND L, BAYLIES, HENRY I. BARBEY, HENRY LEWIS MORRIS, CLEVELAND H. DODGE, 
GEORGE S. BOWDOIN, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, GEORGE G. DEWITT, F. AUGUSTUS SCHERMERHORN, 
HENRY C. HULBERT, 


HENRY PARISH, President 
WALTER EERR, Ist Vice-President HENRY PARISH, Jr., 2d Vice-President 


GEHORGE M. CORNING, Secretary Z. W. van ZELM, Ass’t Secretary 
IRVING L. ROE, Ass’t Secretary 





THE 
NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, $3,000,000.00 Surplus & Profits, $8,144,210.40 
Deposits, November 12, 1906, $95,785,964.26 








RICHARD DELAFIELD, President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President JOHN C. McKEON, Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier 
WILLIAM O. JONES, Asst. Cashier WILLIAM A. MAIN, Asst. Cashier 
FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH T. MOORE, EDWARD C. Hoyt, FRANCIS R. APPLETON, ISAAC GUGGENHEIM, 

STUYVESANT FisH, W. ROCKHILL PoTTs, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, JOHN E. BORNE, 

GEORGE S. HART, AUGUST BELMONT, GEORGE FREDK. VIETOR, LEWIS Cass LEDYARD, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, RICHARD DELAFIELD, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, GILBERT G. THORNE, 
JOHN C. MCKEON. 


ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
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nt HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


NASSAU AND PINE STREETS 


ESTABLISHED 1851 








Surplus Fund, - 6,500,000 


JAS. T. WOODWARD, President 

JAMES M. DONALD, Vice-President 

WM. HALLS, JR., Vice-President 
WILLIAM WOODWARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER, Cashier 

WM. I. LIGHTHIPE, Asst. Cashier 
HENRY R. CARSE, Asst. Cashier 
ALEXANDER D. CAMBELL, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Asst. Cashier 


Loans of Bankers Fully Insured 


HY extend credit to projects that may collapse 








because of a single accident unless you are 
protected ? 

In your own experience you must know that casual- 
ties in various undertakings have been followed by 
bankruptcy or reorganization with great loss. Insist 
that your borrowers carry full liability and accident 


insurance in the 


Casualty Company of America 
52-54 WILLIAM eet. - - NEW YORK 


HON. R. B. ARMSTRONG, President 


Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 











CHARLES HATHAWAY & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
A. G. EDWARDS & SONS BROKERAGE CO., Agents, ST. LOUIS, 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


$2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $ 12,500,000 


CAPITAL, . . : . . . 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Second Vice-Pres. HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Asst. Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Second Asst. Secretary 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 








Lincoln Trust Company 


path aa GS ww _ 

ee oY Madison Square, New York 
LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY By 

: operon rente Dame BRANCH OFFICES 

Broadway & Lispenard St. 

Broadway and 72d Street 


MADISON SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus - $2,000,000 


This Company aims to establish with out- 
of-town Institutions relations that shall 
prove mutually satisfactory and profit- 
able. Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 








The First Netiieal 1 Bask | 


of Milwaukee 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $400,000 
Undivided Profits, $100,000 


FARMERS’ & MILLERS’ BANK, 1853 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 1863 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK (Reorganized), 1882 





FRED VOGEL, Jr., President FRANK J. KIPP, Cashier 

WM. BIGELOW, Vice-President T. E. CAMP, Asst. Cashier 

FRED T. GOLL, Vice-President OSCAR KASTEN, Asst. Cashier 
HENRY KLOES, Asst. Cashier. 





DIRECTORS 


- CHAS. F. PFISTER JOHN I. BEGGS CHARLES L. McINTOSH 
WALTER ALEXANDER ROB'T NUNNEMACHER 
NATHAN GLICKSMAN ALBERT O. TROSTEL 

FRED T. GOLL A. K. HAMILTON EDWARD A. UHRIG 

FRED VOGEL, Jr. H. AUGUST LUEDKE WM. WOODS PLANKINTON 








COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00 SURPLUS, $245,000.00 


With Large Capital and Surplus, a Strong Directorate, Competent 
Officers and Every Modern Facility, we invite Accounts and Collec- 
tions on the most Liberal Terms, Consistent with Sound Banking. 


HENRICK S. HOLDEN, Pres. GEORGE M. BARNES, Vice-Pres. 
ANTHONY LAMB, Cashier 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 Nassau Street, New York 








Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $7,500,000 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 
Deposits Received Subject to Check, or on Certificate. Interest Allowed on 


Daily Balances. 
Travellers’ Letters of Credit Issued. Foreign Exchange. 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President ; id 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President ; JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President ; 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President ; H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary ; 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer. 


Counsel, PAUL D. CRAVATH. 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR JAMES B. DUKE A. D. JUILLIARD SAMUEL REA 
CHARLES H. ALLEN HENRY M. FLAGLER JOSEPH LAROCQUE WINTHROP RUTHERFURD 
GEORGE F. BAKER DANIEL GUGGENHEIM D. O. MILLS THOMAS F. RYAN 
EDWARD J. BERWIND G. G. HAVEN LEVI P. MORTON JACOB H. SCHIFF 

PAUL D. CRAVATH JAMES N. JARVIE RICHARD A. MCCURDY VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
FREDERIC CROMWELL WALTER S. JOHNSTON W. G. OAKMAN HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


LEVI P. MORTON EDWARD J. BERWIND JAMES N. JARVIE 
THOMAS F. RYAN G. G. HAVEN JACOB H. SCHIFF 
CHARLES H. ALLEN PAUL D. CRAVATH HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 





KNIGKERBOGKER TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


84TH ST. & FIFTH AV. 66 BROADWAY 100 WEST 125TH ST. THIRD AV & 148TH ST, 


Capital Stock 


$1,200,000.00 


Undivided Profits 


$5,154,755.28 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, - President 
FRED’K L, ELDRIDGE, ist Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, - 2d Vice-Pres. 
B. L. ALLEN, - - = 3d Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, 4th Vice-Pres. 


FRED’K GORE KING, 
Sec. and Treas. 


J. M’LEAN WALTON, Asst. Sec. 
HARRIS A. DUNN, Asst. Treas. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM B. RANDALL, - Trust Officer 
H. M. DeELANOIE,. - Asst. Trust Officer 
HARLEM BRANCH 
W. F. LEWIS, - - - - - - Manager 
BRONX BRANCH 
JOHN BAMBEY, - - - - - Manager 





PHILADELPHIA 


BENJAMIN GITHENS, Pres. CHAS. S. CALWELL, Cas. 
WM. W. SUPPLEE, Vice-PReEs. M. N. WILLITS, Jr., Asst. Cas. 


Capital -+- + += $500,000 
Surplus and Profits - 1,060,000 
Deposits += += += 16,000,000 





NATIONAL 
BANK OF CUBA 


Capital, $5,000,000 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY 
Head Office - - HAVANA 
BRANCHES 

GALIANO &, HAVANA CARDENAS neonate 
SANTIAGO MANZANILLO GUANTANAMO 
CIENFUEGOS SAGUA LA GRANDE SANTA CLARA 
MATANZAS PINAR DEL R10 CAMAGUEY 

Correspondents Throughout the World 


Members of “* The American Bankers’ Association " 


COLLECTIONS 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 William Street, rineSiee. NEW YORK 
The butine of Beghe. aeamate, Lt * ge i 
- receives prompt and careful ws STOCKS AND BONDS 
attention 
—————— AT AUCTION 
-» AUCTIONEERS... H 
PROMPT RETURNS ON Regular Auction Sales of All Classes of Stocks and 


BUSINESS 
ENTRUSTED TO US Bonds Every Wednesday 


REAL ESTATE AT PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SALE. 





First National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus, $400,000 
JOHN B. PURCELL, President 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Cas. 


CHAS. R. BURNETT, Asst. Cashier 
J. C. JOPLIN, Asst. Cashier 


BUSINESS INVITED 


Che Security Bank of Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital, . . «  $1,000,000.00 


COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY MADE ON ALL POINTS OF THE 
NORTHWEST, AND REMITTED FOR ON DAY OF PAYMENT 





F, A, CHAMBERLAIN, President PERRY HARRISON, Vice-President 
E. F. MEARKLE, Vice-President J. S. POMEROY, Cashier 
FRED SPAFFORD, Assistant Cashier 


Correspondence Solicited 


A. B. LEACH & CO., BANKERS 


Formerly FARSON, LEACH & CO. 








149 Broadway, NEW YORK 


pEALERS IN H|GH GRADE BONDS 


Suitable for the Investment of Savings Banks 
and Trust F'unds 


140 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 28 State St., BOSTON - 421 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 








CHARTERED MARCH 10, 1893 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURC, PA. 


, ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
Capital TIONS AND INDIVIDUALS SOLICITED - 


$2,000,000.00 N FAVORABLE TE 
Surplus and Profits CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Interest paid on 


$ 4,000,000. OO Savings and Checking Accounts 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS 


J. I, BUCHANAN Gro. M. LAUGHLIN J. I. BUCHANAN, - - - President 
Henry Buu, JR. W. P. SNYDER C he 4 - Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
. o BI . - - Secretary 


8. H. VANDERGRIFT J. C. REILLY 
GREGG McKEE, - Assistant Treasurer 


B. F. Jones, JR. Wituis L. Kine 
Gro. E, TENER Cuas. H. Hays OLAF USSING, - . - Mgr. Bond Dept. 





ROBERT S. BRADLEY, President CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


CLARK WILLIAMS, Vice-Prest. 
prom ripeeesrapalger at nal COLUMBIA TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


LANGLEY W. WICGGIN, Secretary TRUST 96 WASSAU STREET 


HOWARD BAYNE, Treasurer 
PARKTERRELL,Mer.BondDept. MmGlulyl pa CORNER CEDAR STREET 
DAVID S. MILLS, Trust Officer WEW YORK. 


The steadily increasing volume of business en- 
trusted to this Company by Banks and Trust 
Companies is proof of the efficient service and 
courteous treatment we extend to all our patrons. 


INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 





The PEOPLES TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Organized 1889 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
$2,700,000.00 





Solicits the Accounts of out-of-town 
institutions upon favorable terms. 





Merchants N ational Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND CITY DEPOSITORY 


Capital, $200,000.00 Surplus & Profits, $800,000.00 
Deposits, $4,000,000.00 


JOHN P. BRANCH, President THOMAS B. MCADAMS, Cashier 
JOHN KERR BRANCH, Vice-President J. R. PERDUE, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN F, GLENN, Vice-President GEO. H. KEESEE, Assistant Cashier 


DAILY AND DIRECT CONNECTIONS WITH OVER THREE-FOURTHS 
OF THE BANKING POINTS IN VIRGINIA 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $600,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


GErouar W. PERKINS, 2 P. Morgan 
, Bank _~ Boars Yor' 








JAMES G. CANNON, 
ts Now’ La ty Natio Yor! 
EDMUND C. iE, Presiden’ Ni 4 SKELDING, Presilent 
HENRY P. DAVISON ice President First National Bank, Pittsburgh. 
New York EDWARD F. SWINNEY. President 
JAMES H. ECKEL Presid - First National Ban’ AY 
Ch . JOHN F. THOMPSO ‘Vice-President 
t GILBERT G. THOMNE, Vice breeident 
National Park Bank, New York. 
ALBERT H.WIGGIN, Vice. President 
‘Chase National Bank, New York. 
ROBERT ag Kidder, Peabody 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, President 
tin National Bank, New York. 
YOUNG, President 
onal Bank, Jersey City. 
INTEREST PAID UPON RESERVE AND INACTIVE BALANCES. 
E.C.CONVERSE, P sident 
J.F. THOMPSON, V. P T. Ww LAMONT 
D.£E.POMEROY, Treas B. STRONG Jr. S 
H.W. DONOVAN, Asst.T F.N.B.CLOSE,A t.7Tr Ofte 


Clnited States Mortage & Crust Company 


55 Cedar Street NEW YORK 73d St. & Broadway 
Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000 


Interest paid on deposits subject to check and 

special rates allowed on Time Deposits. 

Issues Foreign and Domestic Letters of 

Credit. Attends to the preparation and 

certification of Municipal Bonds. . . . 

GEORGE M. CUMMING, President 

LUTHER KOUNTZE, Vice-President CARL G. RASMUS, Treasurer 
JOHN W. PLATTEN, Vice-President WILLIAM C. IVISON, Asst. Treasurer 
SAMUEL 8. CAMPBELL, Vice-President SAMUEL B. COIT, Asst. Secretary 


CALVERT BREWER, Secretary ALEX PHILLIPS, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
H. L. SERVOSS, Mgr. West End Office 











NATIONAL 
BANK 


“ey 


Capital 


$1,000,000 


. Surplus and Undivided Profits (earned) 


$1,000,000 


HARRY L. BURRAGE - - - - PRESIDENT 
GARRARD COMLY - - - VICE-PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM J. MANDELL  - - - CASHIER 
WILLIAM F. EDLEFSON' -_ Assistant CASHIER 
WILLIAM P. BAILEY - - ASSISTANT CASHIER 
LOUIS HARVEY - - - ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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THE 


FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Condensed Statement of Condition at the Close of Business November 12, 1906 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. $31,810,592.70 
Due from banks 6,695,633.01 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 4,129,623.02 
Cash and reserve 7,.787,754.31 


$50,423,603.04 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock 
Surplus and net profi 
Circulation 

Bond account 
Deposits 


$3,000,000.00 
5,351,554.56 
2,687,297.50 
465,000.00 
38,919,750.98 


$50,423,603.04 


Cable Transfers made. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued available throughout the World 
ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS SOLICITED 


R. H. RUSHTON, President E. F. SHANBACKER, Ist Vice-President B. M. FATRES, 2d Vice-President 
W. Z. MCLEAR, Cashier FRANK G. ROGERS, Manager Foreign Exchange Department 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
=- $2,000,000.00 Undivided Profits Earned, $1,700,000.00 
3,000,000.00 Deposits, 8,000,000.00 

Trust Department, $37,000,000.00 


Capital, 
Surplus, 


JOHN B. JACKSON, President 
JAS. J. DONNELL, Vice-President 
C. E. WILLOCK, Treasurer 


ROBT. PITCAIRN, Vice-President 
JOHN MCGILL, Secretary 
C. S. GRAY, Trust Officer 


Pays interest on all Deposits. Acts in all Trust Capacities. Rents Safe Deposit Boxes. 





Report of Condition at Close 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts 

Real estate 

Bank building and fixtures 

U.S. bond 

Stocks, bonds and claims .......... 


of Business, June 30, 1906, 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


$4,703,274.94 
605.00 
170,000.00 
24,490.76 
115,874.17 


Surplus and und’d profits (net) 493,507.77. 
Circulation 
32,000.00 


4,931,681.37 


Cash Resources-- 
Due from banks 


Dividends unpaid 
$782,243.53 
45,700.00 
415,000.70 1,242,944.23 


$7,057,189.10 | 


OFFICERS. 


WILLARD BARNHART, Vice-Pres. HARVEY J. HOLLISTER, Vice-Pres. 
FRANK 8. COLEMAN, Asst, Cas, 


Deposits. 


$7,057,189.10 


J. M. BARNETT, Pres. 
CLAY H. HOLLISTER, Cas, 


DIRECTORS. 


Willard Barnhart, W.W.Cummer, 
Wm. Judson, L. H. Withey, 
H. J. Hollister, W. D. Stevens, 


Jos. H. Martin, W. R. Shelby, 
J. C. Holt, Geo. C. Peirce, 
Clay H. Hollister, Henry Idema. 


James M. Barnett, 
E. G. Studley, 
Edward Lowe, 


Largest Bank in Western Michigan. 








Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000.00 Deposits, $55,000,000.00 
—_ on 


CONTINENTAL 


NATICNAL BANK 
OF 


CHICAGO 


Respectfully solicits the accounts of 
BANKS, CORPORATIONS, MERCANTILE FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, President IRA P. BOWEN, Ass’t Cashier 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Vice-President BENJAMIN S. MAYER, Ass’t Cashier 
W. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier HERMAN WALDECEK, Ass’t Cashier 


DROVERS 
DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Capital and Surplus, . $900,000.00 





WILLIAM H. BRINTNALL,,. President. EDWARD TILDEN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Cashier. GEORGE M. BENEDICT, Assistant Cashicr. 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock Business, 
this Bank offers exceptional advantages, and solicits 
correspondence as to terms and facilities. 








THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


RESOURCES, $122,000,000 


Cordially invites the business of BANKS 
and BANKERS, feeling confident that its 
well-known facilities will render an ac- 
count, once established, of permanent and 
mutual satisfaction and profit. 


J. B. FORGAN DAVID R. FORGAN 
President Vice-President 


F. O. WETMORE, Cashier 








The Commercial 
National Bank 


of CHICAGO 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,900,000 
Deposits, $39,000,000 
JAMES H. ECKELS, PRESIDENT NATHANIEL R. LOSCH, CasHieR 
DIRECTORS 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH E. H. GARY WILLIAM V. KELLEY 
WILLIAM J. CHALMERS DARIUS MILLER JOSEPH T. TALBERT 
ROBERT T. LiNCOLN CHARLES F. SPALDING JAMES H. ECKELS 


This bank is pleased to place at the disposal 
of its customers the facilities gained 
during forty years of continuous 
service and growth 


National Exchange Bank 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








We Solicit ::: Capitaland Surplus::: Unsurpassed 


the Accounts Facilities 
Succes Pom $400,000.00 for Making 


and Individuals, and 


will be pleased to — CHAUNCEY E. ARGERSINGER, President Collections 


meet or correspond 
Pte nose who son JOHN J. GALLOGLY, - - - Vice-Pres, All business entrusted 





template makin i ‘ 
dame or pw to us will receive prompt 


new accounts CHARLES C. BULLOCK, Jr., - Cashier and careful attention 


Depository of the United States and State of New York 








Central Trust Company 


of Illinois 
152 E. Monroe Street, Chicago 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Received upon Liberal Terms 
Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $900,000 





CHARLES G. DAWES, President 


W. IRVING OSBORNE, Vice-President 
A. UHRLAUB, Vice-President 
WILLIAM R. DAWES, Cashier 


L. D. SKINNER, Assistant Cashier 
DUDLEY H. ROOD, Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM W. GATES, Asst. Cashier 


ALBERT G. MANG, Secretary 
MALCOLM McDOWELL, Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


A.J. EARLING, President Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 

P. A. VALENTINE, Vice-Prest. Armour & 
Company 

ARTHUR DIXON, Pres. Arthur Dixon 
Transfer Company 

CHARLES T. BOYNTON, Pickands, Brown 
«& Company 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL, President 


Ss. *. ee, President Chicago & Alton 
y. Co. 

T. W. ROBINSON, Vice-President Illinois 
Steel Co. 

CHANDLER B. BEACH, C. B. Beach & Co. 

GEO. F. STEELE, International Harvester 
Co. 

W. IRVING OSBORNE, Vice-President 

CHARLES G. DAWES, ex-Comptroller of 
the Currency 


Alexander H. Revell & Company 

































































































































































































































































DP CiCLIO — 
Confidently believes 
it can meet every 


requirement of the most 
discriminating bankers 
















































































































































































The BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Organized 1810 Chartered, State Bank, 1814 National Bank, 1899 


Capital Stock, - - - $2.400,000.60 
Surplus & Undivided Profits, -  2,722,059.10 
Deposits, - - - + 47,987,656.34 


WILSON A. SHAW, President 
JOSEPH R. PAULL, Vice-President 
W. F. BICKEL, Cashier 

J. M. RUSSELL, 1st Assistant Cashier 
W. L. JACK, Assistant Cashier 

J. D. AYRES, Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE F. WRIGHT, Auditor 





Gives the business of Banks and Bankers 
prompt and intelligent attention— 
Interest on balances. 


Oldest Bank in the United States West of the 


Alleghany Mountains 


OSCAR FENLEY, President 


J. M. ATHERTON, Vice-President E. W. HAYS, Cashier 
D. W. GRAY, Assistant Cashier T. J. WOOD, Assistant Cashier 


NATIONAL 


BIG OR NENAGH 
OF LOUISVILLE 
Capital, $1,645,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


ORGANIZED: STATE, 1834; National, 1900 


DIRECTORS 
JoHN M. ATHERTON W. W. HITE C. C. MENGEL HENRY W. BARRET 


ALEX. P. HUMPHREY SEBASTIAN ZORN JUDGE JOHN W. BARR GEO. W. MOBRIS 
OscaR FENLEY HOWARD M. GRISWOLD JOHN STITES 


Accounts of Banks Received. Correspondence Invited 











THE 


National Bank. 
of Commerce 
TOLEDO. OHIO 


Capital, - - = 
Surplus and Profits, 200,000 


$500,000 


. D. CARR, President 

. M. CHESBROUGH, Vice-Pres. 
. W. WALBRIDGE, Cashier 

. H. SCRIBNER, Asst. Cashier 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


| J. M. ScHOONMAKER, 
| H. W. GLeFFER, 

| Scorr Hayes, 

Joun A. IRwIn, 


THE UNION 


Trust Company 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Nos. 335-337-339 Fourth Avenue 


CAPITAL, $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS, 22,000,000.00 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST 
AND BANKING BUSINESS 


OFFICERS 


H. C. McELpowney, 
A. W. MELLon, 


President 
Vice-President 

2d Vice-President 
Asst. to the President 
. Treasurer 

Secret y 


DIRECTORS 


H. S McEldowney 
A. W. Mellon 
Wiltiam G. Park 
J. M. Schoonmaker 
E. C. Converse 

W. N. Frew 

Geo. E. Shaw 

Geo. I. ee 
P. C. Knox 

H.C. Frick 


Phi 
William Bee shiller 
. F. Jones, Jr. 
Thomas Morrison 








ORGANIZED 1864 


Capital, e ° « $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, . 1,700,000 
- . e 12,000,000 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


Write us fora 


Proposition ROBERT WARDROP, President 
D. E. PARK, Vice-President 
HERVEY SCHUMACHER, Cashier 
W. DWIGHT BELL, Asst. Cashier 
8. CLARKE REED, Asst. Cashier 


Chartered in 1864, this Bank has a rec- 
ord of 42 years of successful banking 


CALDWELL HARDY, President A. B. SCHWARZKOPF, Cashier 
Cc. W. GRANDY, Vice-President W. A. GODWIN, Asst. Cashier 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
THE 


NORFOLK NATIONAL BANK 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Capital, 400,000 — Surplus and Profits, 8500,000 


ORGANIZED 1885 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN EASTERN VIRGINIA 


Special attention given to Collections and remittances promptly made on day of pay- 
ment at current rates 


CORRESPONDENTS 


ee ad National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, New York; Fourth 
BORFOLK BvL’ GOV ROBERT OINWIDDIE Street National Bank, Philadelphia; National Bank of Republic, Boston, 
1m 1753 and Merchants’ National Rank, Baltimore. 


Hational (ommercial Rank 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus & Profits, $1,755,000 


ROBERT C. PRUYN, President 
GRANGE SARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. SABIN, Vice-President 
EDWARD J. HUSSEY, Cashier 
WALTER W. BATCHELDER, Asst. Cashier 


Designated Depositary of the United States, State or 
New York and City of Albany 


The officers of the National Commercial Bank will be 
pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate 
making changes or opennig new accounts. 

















WASHINGTON, D. C., CORNER FIFTEENTH STREET AND PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


American Security and Trust Company 
CAPITAL, $5,000,000 SURPLUS, $1,600,000 


The Accounts of Banks Invited Interest Allowed 


THE SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN BANK 
Seattle, Washington 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS s 2 s s $850,000 
Unexcelled Collection Facilities in the Northwest 
Correspondents at Nome, Fairbanks, Ketchekan and Valdz, Alaska 
BRANCHES AT TACOMA AND BALLARD, WASH. 











| . . 
‘STATE SAVINGS BANK, Detroit, Mich. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $900,000 
GEORGE H. RUSSEL, Pres. H. C. POTTER, JR., Vice-Pres. R. S. MASON, Vice-Pres. 
AUSTIN E. WING, Cas. H. P. BORGMAN, Asst. Cas. R. E. MASON, Asst. Cas. F. W. BLAIR, Auditor. 
DIRECTORS 
R. A. Alger W. K. Bixby C. L. Freer H. B. Ledyard H. C. Potter, Jr. Hugo Scherer 


W. T. Barbour H. M. Campbell R. W. Gillett W. C. McMillan Henry Russel Peter White 
Haley Fiske F. J. Hecker R. S. Mason Geo. H. Russel 


Commercial and Savings Departments, Well Established Collection Facilities 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Books on Banking 


HE Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for 
Books on Banking. A complete catalogue of all 
books on financial topics is now in press and will be 
sent to any address, as soon as issued, on application. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





American National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 





::: Capital and Profits ::: 


$500,000.00 


OLIVER J. SANDS, President 

Cc. E. WINGO, Vice-President 

WM. C. CAMP, 2d. Vice-President 

O. B. HILL, Cashier 

W. HOLLADAY, Asst. Cashier 
ANDREW MORELAND Asst. Cashier 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND CITY 
DEPOSITARY 


Solicits the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, and will promptly at- 
tend to all business connected with 
banking entrusted to it 


Collections Made on Liberal Terms 





ORGANIZED 186? 


THE CITIZENS’ BANK 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 


W. W. MOSS, President 
J. W. PERRY, Vice-President 
McD. L. WRENN, Vice-President 
TENCH F. TILGHMAN, Cashier 
NORMAN BELL, JR., Asst. Cashier 


Capital, $300,000 
Surplus, 250,000 


Occupying and owning the only 
absolutely fireproof building in 
tidewater Virginia 


Send Us Your Business 


DIRECTORS 


J. W. PERRY KENSEY. JOHNS, Jr. 
G. SERPELL McD. L. WRENN 
JOHN TWOHY W. LEIGH WILLIAMS 
ROBERT B. COOKE W. G. SWARTZ 
E. L. WOODARD JOHN 8S. JENKINS 

. B. SELDNER W. D. PENDER 

. M. BARNETT Jas. H. DAWES 

. E. JOHNSON F. W. MCCOLLOUGH 

. W. Moss Jos. W. DE JARNETTR 

GEO. J. TWOHY 











LADD & TILTON 


BANKERS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


Transact a General Banking Business {| 


Interest Paid on Time Deposits 











| Merchants National Bank 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Deposits, $5,000,000 Profits, $85,000 Surplus, $100,000 


DIRECTORS 
J. FRANK WATSON, President R. W HOYT, Cashier 
R. L. DURHAM, Vice-President GEO. W. HOYT, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. E. SMITH FRED S. MORRIS R. D. INMAN 


Accounts of Banks, Firms and Individuals Solicited 
Collections a Specialty Send Us Your Business 


COLLECTIONS 


Send all of your OrEGon, WASHINGTON, 
IpaHo, Montana, and British COLUMBIA 
items direct to 


THE 


United States National Bank 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


They will receive prompt attention and 


at a reasonable cost 


Merchants Investment & Trust Co. 


Capital, $150,000 


> 
Does a General Trust and Banking Business 
Especial Facilities for Conducting High Class Investments 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


247 Washington Street PORTLAND, OREGON 








Discriminating Bankers 
RECOGNIZE THE 


OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN OREGON 
AS A BANK OF STABILITY AND EXCELLENT SERVICE 
Trusts, BanKing and Real Estate 
Resources s s $/,750,000.00 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET “ILLUSTRATIONS” 
PORTLAND TRUST COMPANY OF OREGON 


S. E. Corner of Third and Oak Sts., PORTLAND, OREGON 
BENJ. I. COHEN, President B. LEE PAGET, Secretary 





HARTMAN & THOMPSON 
BANKERS 
Chamber of Commerce 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

HIGH CLASS STOCKS, BONDS, MORTGAGES, 

REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ASSETS EXCEED QUARTER MILLION 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 





Security Savings and Trust Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


C. F. ADAMS, PRESIDENT 
L. A. LEWIS, First VICE-PRESIDENT R. G. JUBITZ, SECRETARY 
A. L. MILLS, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT G. F. RUSSELL, Asst. SECRETARY 


Capital and Surplus, $675,000.00 
Deposits, - ~ 5,200,000.00 


A General Banking and Trust Company Business Transacted 


Interest Paid on Savings Accounts and Time Certificates of Deposit 


DIRECTORS 
Cc. A. DOLPH L. A. LEWIS A. L. MILLS J. N. TEAL 
J. F. FAILING JOSEPH SIMON C. F. ADAMS 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Is cordially invited from Banks, Bankers and others 
contemplating the opening of an account, or making 


changes in existing arrangements, by the 


Oregon Trust & Savings Bank 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Our Officers give personal attention to the interests 
of correspondents, and it is our earnest endeavor to 
meet all their requirements. 


COLLECTIONS SOLICITED 


Resources over $1,400,000.00 


W.H. MOORE, E. E. LYTLE, W. COOPER MORRIS, 
President Vice-President Cashier 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR HANDLING 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


OFFICERS 
W. F. BOTSFORD, President GEO. CHAFFEY, Vice-President J. G. MOSSIN, Vice-President 
T. W. PHELPS, Cashier J. W. PHELPS, Asst. Cashier WM. W. WOODS, Asst. Cashier 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OFFICERS 

Capital and RESOURCES pelocinrvaensed x Sihinens 

oe W. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. 

Su rplus 1902 - - $6.1 71 465 G. E. BITTINGER, . Vice-Pres. 


JNO. S. CRAVENS, . Vice-Pres. 
W.T.S. HAMMOND, . Cashier 


enee - - 1.00a,s00( 62% Sm. . ce 
$2,650,000 | isos - - so,135,202| stam: Sac en 


A. B. JONES, . Asst. Cashier 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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TACOMA 


The Industrial Center 
of the Pacific Northwest 


ANUFACTURES more lumber and products of wood work- 
ing factories than any other city in the world. 
Mills more flour than any other city west of Minneapx Jis 

and Kansas City. 

Reduces more vres than any other city west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Has the largest meat packing industry west of Denver. 

Has the largest fisheries plant i in the United States. 

Has the lar; gest car and locomotive construction and repair plant 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Has the largest private dry dock north of San Francisco. 

Employs more than 10,000 men in manufacturing industries. 

Has gained more than two new industries a month for five years. 

TACOMA has unlimited supplies of cheap electric power from 
the harnessed glaciers of Mt. Tacoma for manufacturing. 

TacoMA has abundance of coal and coke, produced within 25 
miles, and cheap fuel from the waste of the lumber mills. 

Tacoma handles the largest share of the leading natural products 
of the Pacific Northwest—timber, coal, ores, grain, fish and furs. 


For full particulars and illustrated literature descriptive of 
Tacoma, call upon or address 
SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE & 
BOARD OF TRADE, . 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WATCH TACOMA GROW 


5 1900 - - 37,000 


Population 1906 : 85,000 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Head Office _:: ss = San Francisco 
Branches: TACOMA PORTLAND SEATTLE 


A general banking business trensacted. Travellers 
and Merchandise Letters of Credit issued available 
in all parts of the world 


TACOMA BRANCH 
The Bank of California Bldg., Pacific Ave. and Thirteenth St., 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON E. J. COOPER, Asst. Manager 











OLDEST BANK IN WASHINGTON 


DEXTER HORTON & CO. 


Established 1870. Ba n h ers Incorporated 1887. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
AGE, STRENGTH, RELIABILITY 
CAPITAL - - - - - - $200,000 


SURPLUS - - - - - 200,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ar 400,000 


— — OFFICERS ————_ 
W. M. LADD, President R. H. DENNY, Vice-President N. H. LATIMER, Manager 
M. W. PETERSON, Cashier C. E. BURNSIDE, Asst. Cashier G. F. CLARK, 2nd Asst. Cashier 


THE 


PUGET SOUND NATIONAL BANK 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, 2 $600,000 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR HANDLING 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


@ OFFICERS 2 
JACOB FURTH, PRESIDENT R. V. ANKENY, CASHIER 
J. S. GOLDSMITH, VICE-PRESIDENT ISADOR KOHN, ASST. CASHIER 
O. W. CROCKETT, Asst. CASHIER 


No. 3321 


The First National Bank 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Capital Stock, $100,000.00 Surplus, $350,000.00 


oO. J. WOODWARD, President. W. R. PRICE, Assistant Cashier. 
E. A. WALROND, Cashier. W. J. DICKEY, Secretary. 
ROY PULLIAM, 2d Assistant Cashier. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


Issue Drafts on China, Japan and all the Principal Cities of the United States and Europe. 





Deposit Growth. IF ample capital provides security, — 
Mar. 53,1902, $387,728.70 if undivided profits indicate prosperity, — 
Sept. 15, 1/02, 1,574,985.45 if constant growth is proof of good service,— 
AOE, Sh, SOE, 2. SERSEEOS then you should send your Pacific Coast business 
Sept. 15, 1903, 2,629,113.39 ihe 
Mar. 15, 1904, 3,586,912.51 
Sept. 15, 1904, 3,825,471.71 
Mon. ts, 1908, 2.340.207 02 | AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Sept. 15, 1905, 4,938,629.05 : . 
Mar. 15, 1906, 5.998, 451.52 San Francisco, Calif. 





BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


GENERAL BANKING SUBJECTS. 


MODERN BANKING METHODS. By A. R. BARRETT, C.P.A., formerly bank expert for United 
States Treasury Department, and bank examiner 
This book contains the latest and best information in regard to the organization and management 
of banks; 325 large octavo pages; over 200 improved facsimile forms of bank books, records and 
blanks filled out to represent actual transactions; Practical Bank Bookkeeping—the work of every 
department fully explained and illustrated. Descriptive circular sent free. 


PRACTICAL BANKING. By CLAUDIUS B. PATTEN, late Cashier of the State National Bank of 
Boston. An octavo volume of 520 pages, cloth sides and leather back 

A book of great value to every one engaged in the banking business or in any way interested in 

banks. Shows exactly how banks are conducted. Gives forms and clear instructions. The com- 

plete title “METHODS AND MACHINERY OF PRACTICAL BANKING” indicates the scope of the book. 


THE BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. Issued semi-annually. Per copy 
Contains lists of Banks and Bankers in the United States, lists of Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers, 
Commercial and Banking Laws of each State, a list of reliable Bank Attorneys, towns having no 
banks, with nearest Banking Points, Directors of National and State Banks in all the Principal 
Cities, lists of Canadian Banks and Bankers, State and Territorial Maye and many other features 
— in noother work. Substantially bound in red cloth. Over 1300 pages. Octavo. Marginal 
nex. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. By JNO. Jay KNOX. 902 pages.......... 
A complete history of banks operating under Federal charters, and a detailed account of banking in 
the various States, from the time of the establishment of the first bank to the adoption of the Act of 
March 14,1900. Full and accurate statistics of State and National banks. Portraits and sketches 
of noted bankers and financiers. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING. By CHARLES A. CONANT 
Commissioner on the Currency of the Philippines, Member of the Commission on International 
Exchange, author of “ History of Modern Banks of Issue,” “‘ Wall Street and the Country,” etc., etc. 
Two volumes, octavo; Vol. I., pp. 437; Vol. II., pp. 488. One of the few standard works on these 
subjects in the English language; recently published. Express 30 cents additional. 


THE MODERN TRUST COMPANY. By F. B. KIRKBRIDE and J. E. STERRETT, C.P.A 
Full description of the various lines of work of a trust company; discusses the duties of officers, and 
the relations of trust companies to the banking community and the public; gives in detail the 
methods of organization, accounting, etc. Postage or express 15 cents additional. 


UNITED STATES NOTES; A History of the various issues of paper money by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. By JOHN JAY KNOX 
With an Appendix containing the Decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and dissent- 
ing opinion, upon the Legal-Tender question. New and cheaper edition. 12mo., cloth. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 550 pp. Postage 21 cents 


FUNDS AND THEIR USES. By F. A. CLEVELAND, PH. D 
A book describing the methods, instruments, and institutions employed in modern financial transac- 


tions. Postage or expressage, 12 cents additivnal. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. By ANTHONY W. MARGRAFF. 8vo. 290 pages 
The terms, parts, operations and scope of international exchange; a practical work on the foreign 
banking department and its administration by American bankers. 


MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE, By JEVONS 
New edition. 8vo., cloth, 379 pages. 


THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. By GILBART 
New edition; revised by A.S. MICHIE, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, London. Two 
volumes. Small octavo, cloth. Postage, 22 cents additional. 

THEORY AND HISTORY OF BANKING. By CHARLES F. DUNBAR. 252 pp., with index 
Second edition, enlarged. Edited by O. M. W. Sprague, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, Harvard 
University. Postage 13 cents additional. 

LOMBARD STREET. By WALTFR BAGRHO1 
A description of the English monetary system, containing the history of the Bank of England with 
an account of its practical operation; also describing the workings of other English banking institu- 
tions. 35Y pp. Postage 10 cents additional. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By JOHN T. MorRsE,JR. 419 pages 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 306 pages 
THEORY OF CREDIT. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 3 vols 
ELEMENTS OF BANKIN@. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. 308 pages 


MONEY AND BANKING. By HORACE WHITE 
A historical treatment of these sciences. Cloth, 488 pp. Illustrated. Postage 15 cents additional. 
HISTORY OF MODERN BANKS OF ISSUE. By CHARLES A. CONANT. Cloth, 595 pp 
Postage 15 cents additional. 


CLEARING-HOUSES. By JAMES G. CANNON. Cloth 
Their History, Methods and Administrations. 383 pp. With Index. Postage 15 cents additional. 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET. By SERENO 8S, PRATT. 
A practical view of the great financtal center, its history and workings, showing the modus operandi 
of stock transactions and the banking world. 12mo. Postage or express 12 cents additional. 


STANDARD LAW BOOKS. 


DANIEL ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS Net price, 
New (fifth) edition. A treatise on the law of negotiable instruments, including bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, negotiable bonds and coupons, checks, bank notes, certificates of deposit, certifi- 
cates of stock, bills of credit, bills of lading, guarantees, letters of credit and circular notes. (eg The 
new edition of “‘ Daniel on Negotiable Instruments” is materially enlarged and improved. Twoextra 
large volumes containing 1,937 pages. Sent prepaid by mail or express on receipt of $12.75. 

MORSE ON BANKS AND BANKING. FOURTH EDITION Net price, 
Revised and carefully edited by FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University School of Law. Two 
octavo vols., 1,490 pages. 1,800 new cases. U.S. Banking laws, 1887-1902 included. Sent prepaid 
by mail or express on receipt of $12.60. 








BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


STANDARD LAW BOOKS—Continued. 


PAINE’S BANKING LAWS. By W.S. PAINE, LL.D., ex-Supt. of the N. Y. Bank Dept.....Net price, 
e Laws of the State of New York relating to Banks, Banking, Trust ‘Companies, oan, Mortgage 
bm Safe Deposit Corporations, with the Acts affecting moneyed Corporations, including the Stat- 
utory Construction Law, General Corporation Law, Stock a Law; also the National Bank 
Act and cognate United States Statutes with historical introduction and digests of decisions. The 
annotated fifth edition contains all recent amendments to the National Bank Act, the Laws enacted 
by the New York Legislature, and is revised to October 1, 1903. The supplement — the laws 
enacted by the New York Legislatures of 1904 and 1905. ‘Sent prepaid on receipt of $5.40 


PRATT’S DIGEST. NEw EDITION 
Comprising the Laws relating to National Banks, with Annotations; containing also Information in 
regard to the Organization and Conduct of National Banks; Forms and Instructions of the Office of 
Comptroller of Currency, and Miscellaneous Regulations of the United States Treasury Department 
of importance to bankers. Revised. 


THE LAW OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS, STATUTES, CASES AND AUTHORI- 
TIES. Edited by ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, Professor of Law in Cornell University College of Law. 
Price, in law canvas, net, $4; law sheep, net 
Charges prepaid, 30 cents additional. 


THE AMERICAN NOTARY AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS MANUAL. By EDWARD 
MILLS JOHN. A concise treatise on these important officers and on conveyancing, abstractin 
negotiable instruments, taking acknowledgments, affidavits, depositions with court decisions fol- 
lowed by the law of every state and territory on these subjects, with forms. Cloth, $2.50; Sheep 


INTEREST TABLES. 


XXTH CENTURY INTEREST TABLES 
Show the interest on all amounts from $1 to $10,000.00 at rates of 2, 212, 3, 34s, 4, 412, 5, 542, 6and 7 
per cent. from one day to five years’ time. 8vo. Cloth. 128 pp.,6x 9 inches. 


ROBINSONIAN UNIVERSAL INTEREST TABLES, ETC 
The most complete and comprehensive interest book extant Gives all rates of interest from 1% 
to 12 per cent., 360 days, and from 2 to 10 per cent., 365 days to the year, Averaging Accounts, 
Sterling Exchange, etc., etc. 


ROBINSONIAN SAVINGS BANKS TABLES: 
Tables giving interest for both 3 and 6 months, at 3 per cent. on every dollar from $1 to $1,000. The 
same at 31, per cent., extended for 6 months from $1,001 to $1,600. 
Tables givin interest for 6 months at 3, 344, 342 or 354 per cent. on every dollar from $1 to $1,600. . 
ae oso, her 3 or 31g per cent., giving interest for 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 months on every dollar from 
All on thick cardboard. 


ROBINSONIAN BUILDING-LOAN INTEREST TABLES 
Containing Sinking Fund Tables; Compound [Interest Tables, with interest compounded annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly and monthly ; Present Worth Tables, with interest compounded as in pre- 
ceding; Monthly Payments required to pay up Loans; Building and Loan Maturity Tables, showin 
when shares mature; Comparative Simple and Compound Interest Tables; Withdrawal Values o 
Building and Loan Shares; and many other valuable tables. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES .............-..-----------22---2-----eeeeeeeseee 
Giving at one view = interest for one day on any amount from $1 to $100,000,000.00, at 1, 142, 1%, 
2, 214, 242, 234, 3, 34, 4, 40, 5, 542 and 6 per cent., on the basis of 365 days to the year. 


ROBINSONIAN 5, 6,7 AND 8S PER CENT. INTEREST BOOK 
Computed on Basis of 360 days : ba year. To which are added tables of Interest on Daily Balan- 
ste. on 365 days’ basis at 149, 2, 24, 3, 342, 4, 4% and 5 per cent. on any amount from $1.00 to 
00,000,000.00. Arranged also As p 23. TE ‘Accounts. 


ROBINSONIAN SIX PER CENT. INTEREST BOOK 
Giving at a glance the interest on any amount from $1 to $10,000 for any time. Also arranged for 
averaging accounts by the very shortest, simplest and easiest method in the world, and with special 
— for use of such Savings Banks as compute interest quarterly and half- yearly. This book is 
erfect gem, , leaving Rowletts old 6 per cent. Interest Book far behind. 
4A so 7 and 8 per cent. Books similarly arranged 


ROBINSONIAN STERLING EXCHANGE TABLES.............--.-----+---2+000-200---22eeee-eeeee= 
These Lo readily convert Sterling to Federal money, and the converse, at all quarter-cent rates 
from $4.75 to $4.95 to the pound. The only book published that does this. 


ROBINSONIAN MULTIPLICATION ‘Ky DIVISION TABLES 
Being the multiples of all numbers from 1 to 1,000 by all numbers from 1 to 100 and by the fractional 
sixteenths. Every page indexed by projecting tags. 


HAINE’S INTERLINEAR INTEREST TABLES 
Show interest on any sum from 1, to 100,000 dollars, for from one day to one year, at 6, 7, 8, 9, l and 
10 per cent. per annum, 360 days per annum. Also at 7 and 10 per cent. per annum for trom 1'to 150 
days, 365 days per annum. ip § for averaging accounts. Also Time, Sterling Exchange, Com- 
pound Interest, Present Worth and Due Date Tables. 


SMITH’S INTEREST TABLES. Calculated by DUANE DOTY 
Showing the interest on any sum from $1.00 to $10,000, from one day to five years, at 5, 6, 7, 7 3- 10, 
89, 10 and 12 per cent. per annum. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 90 William St., New York 
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THE 


National Bank of Commerce of Norfolk 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Capital paid in, $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 325,000.00 
Total Deposits, 3,700,000.00 


NATHANIEL BEAMAN, President 
TAZEWELL TAYLOR, Vice-President 
H. M. KERR, Cashier 

M. C. FEREBEE, Asst. Cashier 

F. A. PORTER, Asst. Cashier 
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UNITED STATES AND CITY DEPOSITARY 


Largest Capital of any Bank in 
Eastern Virginia. 


a Penn (on een (ian | 


{ee 


Superior facilities for Collections throughout this 
section and the State. Remittances made on 
day of payment and at lowest rates. 
Respectfully solicits the accounts 
of Banks, Bankers, Firms, 
Corporations and 
Individuals. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


~ BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Capital, $3,000,000 Reserve Fund, $5,000,000 
Head Office, Halifax, N. S. 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN Y. PAYZANT, PRESIDENT. CHARLES ARCHIBALD, VIcE-PRESIDENT, 
R. L. BORDEN, G. 8S. CAMPBELL, J. WALTER ALLISON, 
HECTOR McINNES, H. C. McLEOD. 


General Manager’s Office . . . . £=Toronto, Ont. 
H. C.McLEOD, Gen’! Manager. D. WATERS, Ass’t Gen’] Manager. GEO. SANDERSON, Inspector. 


BRANCHES: 

Nova Scotia. — AMHERST, ANNAPOLIS, ANTIGONISH, BRIDGETOWN, CANNING, DART- 
MOUTH, DIGBY. GLACE BAY, HALIFAX, KEN VILLE, LIVERPOOL, NEW GLASGOW, 
NORTH SYDNEY, OXFORD, PARRSBORO, PICTOU, RIVER HEBERT, SPRINGHILL, STELLAR- 
TON. SYDNEY MINES, TRURO. WESTVILLE, WINDSOR, YARMOUTH. 

New Brunswick.—cAMPBELLTON, CHATHAM, FREDERICTON, MONCTON. NEWCASTLE, 
PORT ELGIN. SACKVILLE, ST. ANDREWS, ST. GEORGE, ST. JOHN, ST. MARY'S, ST. 
STEPHEN, SUSSEX, WOODSTOCK. 

Prince Edward Island._cHARLOTTETOWN, SUMMERSIDE. 


Ontario.—ARNPRIOR, BERLIN, HAMILTON, LONDON. OTTAWA, PETERBOROUGH, TORONTO, 
King St. Branch, Dundas St. Branch. Saskatchewan._—sAasKATOON. 
Quebec.—MONTREAL, PASPEBIAC. Newfoundland.- HARBOR GRACE, ST. JOHN'S. 
British Columbia.—vANCOUVER. Manitoba and Alberta—caALGARY, EDMONTON. 
WINNIPEG. United States.—BosTon, Mass.; CHICAGO, Ils. 
West Indies.—KINGSTON, MONTEGO BAY, PORT ANTONIO, Jamaica; HAVANA, Cuba; PORT 
OF SPAIN, Trinidad. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
reat Britain.—Royal Bank of Scotland and Branches. 
rance.—Credit Lyonnais and Branches. 
ermany.—Dresdner Bank and Branches. ° ; : j 
nited States.—New York: Bank of New York N. B. A. Chicago: First National Bank. Philade!- 
phia: Fourth Street National Bank. Baltimore: Citizens’ National Bank. Boston: Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank. San Francisco; Canadian Bank of Commerce. Minneapolis: First National Bank. 





SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


The Bankers Magazine 
FOR 1907. 


\X JITH the January number THE BaNKERS’ MAGAZINE enters 

upon its sixty-first vear, and the publishers are determined to 

make the publication more valuable to the bankers of the 
country than it has ever been before. 

Banking has now reached a high-water mark in the United 
States. There never were so many banks, and their business is 
larger than it has been at any time in the past. This means progress 
and it also meqns Competition. To get business and retain it, and 
to safeguard the interests of the bank from every standpoint, it is 
necessary for the live bank manager to avail himself of the best 
sources of practical information. 

Every number of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE contains helpful 
ideas, contributed by bank men of wide experience: late decisions on 
banking and commercial law—covering points of every-day oecur- 
rence; practical contributions on the various departments of bank 
work, and much other information of direct value to officers and em- 
ployees of all commercial banks, savings banks and trust companies. 

It is especially along the line of practical usefulness that the 
contents of the MAGAZINE for the coming year will be improved. 

Among the features that will be given special prominence are 
the following: 

PRACTICAL BANKING. 

Concise but comprehensive articles, dealing with every depart- 
ment of practical bank work, illustrated with forms to represent 
actual transactions. A number of these papers are now in hand and 
others are in course of preparation. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 

Our decisions and replies to law and banking questions will be 
continued and will be supplemented by a series of articles by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., author of the uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
dealing with the legal rights, duties and liabilities of those connected 
with the banking business. 


TRUST COMPANY DEPARTMENT. 

In addition to continuing the excellent series of articles on ** The 
Organization and Management of Trust Companies,” by Clay 
Herrick, of the Cleveland Trust Company, we shall publish in the 
Trust Company Department during the coming year a number of 


specially-prepared contributions treating of matters relating to the 





management of trust companies, as well as short items, prepared by 
the Editor, dealing with the progress being made by these institutions. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 

Realizing the great importance of the savings banks, THE 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE during the coming year will look out especially 
for their interests. The co-operation of some of the best authorities 
—practical savings bank men—has been enlisted, and beginning 
with the January number this department will be enlarged and 
greatly strengthened. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


The enormous growth of the country in wealth and population is 
constantly bringing up new problems in our economic life. These 
will be dealt with by leading publicists, and editorially, in a spirit 
‘alculated to promote the well-being of all classes. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN FINANCIERS. 

Early in 1907 aseries of articles will be begun which will recount 
the achievements, and give the personal and public history, of the 
leading American bankers and financiers—accompanied with por- 
traits. 


BONDS, STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE is now publishing a series of papers 
on bonds, stocks and other investment securities that will be found of 
extraordinary interest and value to bond dealers, bankers, savings 
banks and trust companies. 


BANKING PUBLICITY. 

The advertising of the bank, through which, by up-to-date mod- 
ern methods, so much is being accomplished by live institutions 
nowadays, has been given a separate department in the MAGAZINE. 
In this department methods that have produced results are described 
and discussed, successful ads are reproduced and many helpful hints 
are given for the benefit of our readers. This department has been 
made the Bulletin of the Banking Publicity Association. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE MAGAZINE. 

All the features that have so long made THE BANKERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE the leading financial authority will be maintained in better 
form than ever during the coming year. 

The illustrations which have added so much to the attractiveness 
of the MAGAZINE during the past vear will be continued as a feat- 
ure and amplified. 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York. 


Send for our complete 32-page catalogue of Books for Bankers. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: TORONTO 








Paid-Up Capital, $10,000,000 Rest, $4,500,000 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President 
B. E.WALKER, Gen.Mgr. ALEXANDER LAIRD, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA. 


Pacific Slope and Yukon 
Atlin Fernie Ladysmith New Westminster Vancouver (3 offices) 
Cranbrook Greenwood Nanaimo Penticton Victoria 
Dawson Kamloops Nelson Princeton White Horse 


Western Provinces 
Brandon Gleichen Lethbridge Norwood Stony Plain 
Calgary Grandview Lloydminster Pincher Creek Strathcona 
Canora High River Macleod Ponoka Swan River 
Carman Humboldt Medicine Hat Portage la Prairie Treherne 
Claresholm Innisfail Melfort Prince Albert Vegreville 
Crossfield Kamsack Moosejaw Radisson Vermilion 
Daupifn Kinistino Moosomin Red Deer Vonda 
Edmonton Langham Nanton Regina Wetaskiwin 
Elgin Lashburn Neepawa Saskatoon Weyburn 
Elkhorn Leavings North Battleford Stavely Winnipeg (8 offices) 
Gilbert Plains Yellowgrass 

Ontario and Quebec 
Ayr Dresden Latchford Port Arthur Strathroy 
Barrie Dundas Lindsay Port Perry Toronto (10 offices) 
Belleville Dunnville London Quebec Toronto Junction 
Berlin Fort Frances Montreal (2 offices) Rainy River Walkerton 
Blenheim Fort William Orangeville St.Catharines Walkerville 
Braatford Galt Ottawa (2 offices) Sarnia Waterloo 
Cayuga Goderich Paris Sault Ste Marie Wiarton 
Chatham Guelph Parkhill Seaforth Windeor 
Cobalt Hamilton Parry Sound Simcoe Wingham 
Collingwood Kingston Peterboro Stratford Woodstock 


Maritime Provinces 
Alberton Bridgewater Montague Shelburne Sydney 
Amherst Charlottetown New Glasgow Souris Truro 
Antigonish Halifax Parrsboro’ Springhill Windsor 
Barrington Middleton 8t. John Summerside 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 16 Exchange Place, Wm. Gray and H. B. Walker, Agents 


Portland Ore.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Skagway, Alaska. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
LONDON, E. C., 60 Lombard St., S. Cameron Alexander, Manager. 


BANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Bank of England; The Bank of Scotland; Lloyds Bank Limited; The Union of London and 
Smiths Bank, Ltd. 
BANKERS IN NEW YORK. 
The American Exchange National Bank; The Fourth National Bank. 


CANADIAN COLLECTIONS. 


This Bank, having 156 branches in Canada distributed throughout the Dominion, is 
enabled to offer unsurpassed facilities for making collections in any part of Canada. 














MERGHANTS BANK OF CANAD 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid Up, $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund, - 3,600,000 


Board of Directors 


SIR H. MONTAGU ALLAN, Pres. JONATHAN HODGSON, ESQ., Vick-PREs. 
J.P. DAWES, ESQ. THOS. LONG, ESQ. ©. R. HOSMER, ESQ. C. F. SMITH, ESQ. 
HUGH A. ALLAN, ESQ. C. M. HAYS, ESQ. ALEX. BARNET, ESQ. 


E. F. HEBDEN 7 7 - - General Manager. 
T. E. MERRETT - Supt. of Branches and Chief Inspector. 


Branches and Agencies 


Ontario 


Acton Delta Gore Bay Little Current Owen Sound Tilbury 
Alvinston Granton London Parkdale Toronto 
Athens , Hamilton Lucan Perth Walkerton 
Belleville Y Hanover Markdale Prescott Watford 
Berlin ‘j Hespeler Meaford Preston West Lorne 
Bothwell Formosa Ingersoll Mildmay Renfrew Westport 
Brampton Fort William Kincardine Mitchell Stratford Wheatley 
Chatham Galt Kingston Napanee St. George Williamstown 
Chatsworth Gananoque Lancaster Oakville St. Thomas Windsor 
Chesley Georgetown Lansdowne Orillia Tara Yarker 
Creemore Glencoe Leamington Ottawa Thamesville 


Quebec 


Montreal, Montreal, Lachine Sherbrooke 
* Head Office, St. James St. * 1330 St. Lawrence Boul. Quebec St. Jerome 
** 1255 St. Catherine St., E. ** Ville St. Louis *“ St. Sauveur St. Johns 
* 310 St. Catherine St., W. Beauharnois Shawville 


Manitoba 


Brandon Gladstone Macgregor Napinka Oak Lake Russell Souris 
Carberry Griswold Morris Neepawa Portage la Prairie Shoal Lake Winnipeg 


Alberta 


Alix Camrose Daysland Ft.Saskatchew’n Leduc Olds Sedgewick Vegreville 
Calgary Carstairs Edmonton Lacombe Medicine Hat Red Deer Stettler Wetaskiwin 


Saskatchewan 
Arcola Carnduff Forget Gainsborough Maple Creek Whitewood 


British Columbia 


Vancover 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 63-65 Wall Street 


W. M. RAMSAY, Agent 


Bankers in Great Britain —London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other points. 
The Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Bankers in France.—Credit Lyonnais. 

Bankers in Germany.—Deutsche Bank 

Bankers in United States.—New York—American Exchange National Bank. 
Boston—Mercharts’ National Bank. §Chicago—Northern Trust Co. St. Paul—First 
National Bank. Detroit—First National Bank. Buffalo—Bank of Buffalo. San 
Francisco—Anglo-Californian Bank. 


Canadian Collections 


Having 115 branches in Canada, this BanKk’s facilities for maKing collec- 
tions throughout the Dominion are unsurpassed.—Canadian cash 
items negotiated at minimum rates at the New York Agency. 














CANADA 


THE NEW YORK AGENT OF 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


68 WILLIAM STREET 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE RATES 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANK- 
INC BUSINESS IN CANADA OR IN CUBA 


69 BRANCHES IN CANADA 


AGENCIES IN CUBA 
HAVANA CAMAGUEY SANTIAGO MATANZAS 
CARDENAS CIENFUEGOS MANZANILLO 


Capital, $3,800,000 Surplus, $4,200,000 
Total Assets, $40,000,000 


CUBA 


The Bank of British North America. 


ESTARLISHED IN 1836, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1840. 


Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling. Reserve Fund, £440,000 Stlinger. 
HEAD OFFICE, 5 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E. C. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


JOHN H. BRODIE, Esq. RICHARD H. GLYN, Esq. FREDERIC LUBBOCK, Esq. 
J. J. CATER, Esq. EDW. ARTHUR HOARE, Esq. C. W. TOMKINSON, Esq. 
HENRY R. FARRER, Esq. HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Esq. GEO. DUNBAR WHATMAN, Esq. 


A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. W. 8S. GOLDBY, Manager. 


BanKERS, THE BANK OF ENGLAND: Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
New York. San Francisco. 
52 Wall Street. 120 Sansome Street. 


H. M. J. MCMICHAEL AND W. T. OLIVER, Agts, J.C. WELSH AND A.S. IRELAND, Agts, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 


ALEXANDER, MAN. HALIFAX, N.S. OTTAWA, ONT. 
ASHCROFT, B. C. HAMILTON, ONT. QUEBEC, QUE. 
BATTLEFORD, SASK. HAMILTON, ONT.—Barton St. RESTON, MAN. 
BELMONT, MAN. HAMILTON, ONT.—Victoria Ave. ROSSLAND, B.C. 
BOBCAYGEON, ONT. HEDLEY, B. C. ROSTHERN, SASK. 
BRANDON, MAN. KASLO, B.C. St. JOHN, N. B. 
BRANTFORD, ONT. KINGSTON, ONT. ST. JOHN, N. B.—Union St. 
CALGARY, ALTA. LEVIS, QUE. TORONTO, ONT. 
CAMPBELLFORD, ONT. LONDON, ENG. TORONTO—King and Dufferin Sts, 
DAVIDSON, SASK. LONDON, ONT. TORONTO JUNCTION, ONT. 
DAWSON, YUKON. LONDON, ONT.—Market (Sub-Branch) TRAIL, B. C. 
DUCK LAKE, SASK. LONGUEUIL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
DUNCANS, B. C. MIDLAND, ONT. VICTORIA, B.C. 
ESTEVAN, SASK. MONTREAL, QUE. WESTON, ONT. 
FENELON FALLS, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE—2259 St.Catherine St. WINNIPEG, MAN, 
FREDERICTON, N. B. NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C. YORKTON, SASK. 
GREENWOOD, B. C. OAK RIVER, MAN. 
Gen. Mgr., H. STIKEMAN,. Supt. of Branches, JAMES ELMSLY. Inspector, J. ANDERSON. 
Drafts on South Africa and West Indies may be obtained at the Bank’s Branches. . 
m a Credits issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; Brazil, River Plate. 
ustralia, etc. 
Circular Notes issued in pounds Sterling, available in all parts of the world. 
AGENTS IN CANADA FOR COLONIAL BANK, LONDON AND WEST INDIES. 








ESTABLISHED 185! 


Che Jruing National Bank 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS, 


$2,000,000.00 


Out-of-town Bank 
Accounts Solicited 
on 
Favorable Terms 


Chambers and Hudson Streets, New York 


SAMUEL 8S. CONOVER 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE 
CHARLES L. FARRELL 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER 
EUGENE VAN ZANDT 


President, ‘ ° 
Vice-President, 
Vice-President, 
Cashier, 

Assistant Cashier, 





Fidelity Crust Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


apital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, over, 


UZAL H. McCARTER, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYLOR, 
FREDERICK W. EGNER, - 
JAMES H. SHACKLETON, 
SAMUEL W. BELDON, 


ALLOWS INTEREST on daily bal- 
ances of $1,000 or over, subject to 
check at sight, and transacts a 
general banking business. 


AUTHORIZED BY LAW to act as 
Executor, Trustee, Administra- 
tor, Guardian, Assignee, Receiver, 
and in all fiduciary capacities, 
both under court and personal ap- 
pointment. 


$9,000,000.00 


President 

Vice-President 

Trust officer 

Secretary and Treasurer 

- Asst. Sec. and Asst. Treas. 
General Counsel 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE of Rea 
and Personal Estates. 

RENTS SAFES and stores valu 
ables in well-guarded Burglar anc 
Fireproof Vaults. 

GUARANTEES TITLES of Rea) 
Estate throughout New Jersey. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE under mort- 
gage, Registrar and Transfer 
Agent of Stocks and Bonds of Cor- 
porations. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Bankers’ Magazine 


Volume LXXIII DECEMBER, 1906 No. 6 


CONTENTS 


ALL CONTENTS ARE COVERED BY COPYRIGHT, 1906. 


United Work for Currency Reform . 863 { Portland, Metropolis of the Colum- 
Comment .......... #4 bia River eeneslinedual M. 


snnengen . ‘ Hyskell . . 961 

rivate Corporation Securities—Cor- x 

porate Bond Types. —By Edgar Wen Banking and Cena tow « « 
Deusen . . . 877 | Judgment of Mercantile Credits.— 


The Plans for a hie. —By ao ee eee 


Chas. A. Conant. . _ 897 | How the New saan Plan Ww ould 


Work 
Currency Reform Seieeneliiiinn 
of Comptroller Ridgeley . . . . 905 | Some Observations on Bank Sibean. 


tising.—By Herman M. Sypherd . 





A Practical Treatise on Banking and : peat 
Commerce—Security and Securities | Modern Financial Institutions ent 
in General.—By George Hague. . 919 | trated) . me . 


Trust Companies—Their Organiza- | Problem of the Burglar Proof Safe 
tion and Management—Forms and (Illustrated) ‘ 
Records for the Banking — | Modern Office Equipment ius 
ment.—By Clay Herrick . . . 929 trated) . . . 10 


Safeguarding the Issue of Municipal B ae | Publishers’ pniamanniate 


Bonds Book Reviews . 


A eatin for Currency Ridin, 
—By Pemberton Berman. . . . 945 | Money, Trade and Investments 


Savings-Insurance Banks.—By Louis | Banking and Financial Notes . 
D. Brandeis .... . . . . 952). New Banks, Changes, Ete. . 


ENTERED IN THE POST-OFFICE AT BOSTON, MASS., AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has been for sixty years the standard banking 
monthly of the world. It aims to cover the whole broad field of banking in its 
various phases, giving special attention to the practical problems which the every- 
day banker has to meet. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
This price includes postage, except to foreign countries, which will be $1.10 
additional. The publishers will continue to send THE MAGAziNE to subscribers 
until a definite order for discontinuance is received. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Advertising rates will be sent on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

MANUSCRIPTS.—The editors of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will be glad to receive 
manuscripts on any subject within the scope of the publication, particularly such 
as relate to banking system and the practical management of the National Bank, 
State Bank, Trust Company or Savings Bank. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT.—The Bankers Publishing Company publishes many 
valuable books on banking topics and deals in all publications in the banking 
field. Special list mailed on application. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON—127 Federal St. CHICAGO—730 Calumet Bidg. 


90 WILLIAM ST., NEW. YORK 
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Franklin National Bank 


Capital, EZ > 1. MCALLISTER 


; es 3 Cashier 
$1,000,000 1]: BPs Tm E. P, PASSMORE 
| lf e 25 Assistant Cashier 
BI ; Ke C. V. THACKARA 
y \ "ape s 4 Assistant Cashier 
Surplus, ae L. H. SHRIGLEY 
RO Z Foreign Exchange 
Department 


$1,750,000 e re reusy nutem —— 


ee zs 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM H. BARNES WILLIAM F. HARRITY HENRY ROGERS WINTHROP 
SAMUEL T. BODINE WILLIAM H. JENKS ‘OHN F. DRYDEN 

JAMES C. BROOKS EDWARD B. SMITH J. RUTHERFORD MCALLISTER 
JOHN H. CONVERSE HENRY TATNALL FREDERICK L. BAILY 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER LEVI C. WEIR EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS 
JOSEPH G. DARLINGTON PAUL M. WARBURG EDWARD T. STOTESBU RY 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER PAUL D. CRAVATH HENRY C. FRICK 


JORDAAN, 
TRADESMAN has COHEN & 
for over thirty years been WENNINK 


the representative financial 


and business weekly of Bankers 
Boston and New England. 


i lees BANKER AND 


127 Federal St , Boston. PARIS 
23 Boulevard des Italiens 





"> FIDELITY AND CASUALTY GO. 


OF ..NEW.’. YORK. 
18726 Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


1906 


OFFICERS ) DIRECTORS 


DUMONT CLARKE 
Wm. P. DIXON 
ALFRED W. Hoyt 
A. B. HULL 


GEO F. SEWARD, 


President 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, 
V.-Pres.-Secretary Gro. B. Ipe 
2 2 W. G. Low 
HENRY CROSSLEY, y i. Se ae J. G. MCCULLOUGH 
Asst. Secretary ° : } WM. J. MATHESON 
ALEXANDER E. ORR 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT 


ANTON A. RAVEN 


FRANK E. LAW, 


2nd Asst. Secretary 


1 ee 


JOHN L. RIKER 


= 


JEORGE W. ALLEN, 


3rd Asst. Secretary 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO.’S BUILDING 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
GEO. F. SEWARD 


Fes | This Company has been in business twenty-eight years. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY | During this time we have done nothing spectacular. Our 
ee | business hes grown to great volume as a result of the confidence 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . of the public in our efficiency and in our intent to do right things. 
HEALTH Whoever deals with us may be sure that our rates are based 
— tt | 6lon avery wide experience and are not higher than is necessary 
STEAM BOILER .. . | ifwearetodorightthings. Our stockholders take nothing from 
ere our premium earnings, being content that their dividends shall 
PLATE GLASS . . . . | be based on a moiety of our interest earnings. 
ss We believe that it may be said with absolute truth that we 


a's a... 
FLY WHEEL... . Insurance that Insures. 
BONDEDLIST. ... iene 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 30th, 1905. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Stocks and Bonds............. $5,697,448.50 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $:2,943,'243.89 
Real Estate 965,142.44 Liability i laims resisted for Policy 1 holders. 809,125.00 


6 Further Reserve under N. Y. law 
138,900.02 = Losses 2° Of 1905. oe nee sece neces es 205,355.42 


4 All Other § In process of adjustment 382,411.39 
835,723.39 Losses ; Resisted for Paley holders 66,000.00 
45,853.58 Commission on Premiums in course of coll’n. 226,37 1.35 
All other Liabilities 64,097.03 


Capital Stock.$500,000.00 5 Surplus 
N a Surplus.‘2, 486,463.85 { Police borders } 2,986,463.85 


$7,683,067.93 $7,683,067.93 











The New York National Exchange Bank 


West Broadway and Chambers Street 
New York City 


ORGANIZED 1851 


Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus, $750,000 


Send Your Collection Items To Us 


Our Service Means Less Labor to You 


LEWIS E. PIERSON, President JAMES E. NICHOLS, Vice-President 
ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier DAVID H. G. PENNY, Asst. Cashier 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Deposits, $22,000, 000. Capital & Surplus, $2,000,000 


D. H. Morrat, President. 
W. 8. CHEESMAN, Vice-President. THomas KEELY, Vice-President. 
F. G. Morrat, Cashier. C. 8. HaveHwout, Assistant Cashier. 
THEO. G. SmiTH, Assistant Cashier. J. C. Houston, Assistant Cashier. 


Collections promptly attended to. Correspondence solicited. 
THE BANKERS NATIONAL BANK, 
OPENED FoR BusInEss, CJHAICAGO. AUGUST 11, 1892. 
Capital and Surplus. - - - - $3,000,000.00. 


EDWARD 8. LACEY, President, FRANE P. JUDSON, Cashier. 
Exz-Comptroller of the Currency. | CHARLES C. WILLSON, Asst. Cashier, 
JOHN C. CRAFT, Vice-President. RALPH C. WILSON, Asst. Cashier. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. COMMERCIAL CREDITS. CABLE TRANSFERS. 
CIRCULAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE solicited with those contemplating a change or division of their Chicago accounts 


STATEMENT yo oyna INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 
$6,247,604.9 November 12, 1903... aes o13 265,964.77! 
10,832,709. oT November 12, 1906 "$17,4 7,596. 95 
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Machine Proof. 
in Banks 


It is the practice in some 
banks to require that every 
time an item passes from one 
department to another, it must 
be “put through” the 


Burroughs Adding and 
Listing Machine 

by which the general book-keeper is enabled to “prove” 
the entire bank at night by the use in part of adding 
machine totals. 

Details of the system by which this 
isaccomplished are shown in “Practical 
Systems,” which is free for the asking. 

42,000 machines in daily use. 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Formerly American Arithmometet Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A., 


WESTERN 


Bank Note and Engraving Company 





Engravers, Lithographers and Drafts, Checks, Bills of Ex- 
Printers. Bank Notes, Bonds change, Letters of Credit, Etc., 
and Stock Certificates, and all of improved styles. Bank, Cor- 
other documents requiring pro- poration and Municipal work a 


tection against reproduction specialty 


The Securities prepared by this Company are listable 
on the New York Stock Exchange 





INDIANA AVENUE AND TWENTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO 








Profitable Methods 
of Bank Accounting 


Cut out the USELESS Detail— 
Reduce the USEFUL to the 
Minimum — Handle the Minimum 
in the Most Expeditious Manner 
“DO IT THE BAKER-VAWTER WAY” 


If you are journalizing checks and deposits in the old 
way or still pursuing the antiquated method of balancing 
pass books, write for Pamphlet ‘‘ D.” 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK _‘ TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 








Holland-America Line 


FLEET 


New Amsterdam, 
17,250 Tons 


Noordam, 
12,500 Tons 


Ryndam, 
12,500 Tons 


Potsdam, 
12,500 Tons 


Statendam, 
10,500 Tons 


All steamers equipped with 
Sa nm MARCONI’S WIRELESS 


NEW YORK-ROTTERDAM via BOULOGNE sur Mer 
3% hours from PARIS or LONDON 


NEW YORK, 39 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL., 69 Dearborn Street BOSTON, 84 State Street 
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Incorporated in the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” 


ae 


Filing Cabinet System is every practical office filing 
device known — built and finished in the most 


approved manner. 


Send for our 100-page 


catalog, No. 805 C and name of dealer 
who carries the goods in stock. Where 


not represented, we ship on approval— 


freight paid. 


She Globe Weenicke Co. Cincinnati 


Branch Store: 


New York, Doston, Chicago 


The Bankers Magazine Classified List of 
American Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies. 


ALABAMA 
‘BIRMINGHAM TR. & SAV. CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Capital $500,000 
Surplua............. 200.000 
Undivided Profits 48,000 
Arthur W. Smith, Pres. 
Tom O. Smith, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. Manly, Cash. 
Benson Cain, Asst. Cash. 
Chappell Cory, Sec. 
This bank does a general banking 
business, and respectfully solicits 
the accounts of individuals, banks 
and corporations generally. Collec- 
tions a specialty. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus ...... 495,000 
W. P. G. Harding, Pres. 
J. H. Woodward, Vice-Pres. 
J.H. Barr, Vice-Pres. & Cash. 
A R. Forsyth, Asst. Cash. 
Collections solicited. Careful at- 
tention and low rates. 





W. R. RISON BANKING CO. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Capital $75,000 
Surplus. .............. 15,000 
Undivided Profits... 43,500 
A. L. Rison, Pres. 
‘tarry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive prompt 
attention and be remitted for on day 
of payment. Establisiied 1866. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. 


MOBILE, ALA, 


Capital............. $250,000 
Surplus 62,500 


A. C. Danner, Pres. 
G. B. Thames, Vice. Pres. 
F. C. Horton, Sec. 
Does a general banking and trust 
company business. Prompt atten- 
tion given to collections and corre- 
spondence. Send us yuur business. 


ARIZONA 


BANK OF ARIZONA. 
(Incorporated 1877.) 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


OO $50,000 
Undivided Profits.100,000 


Hugo Richards, Pres. 
Ed. W. Wells, Vice-Pres. 
M. B. Hazeltine, Cash. 
C. A. Peter, Asst. Cash. 


Oldest bank in Arizona. All sorts 
of collections at fair prices, with 

uick returns. Deposits one million 
dollars. We serve others—we want 
to serve YOU. 


ARKANSAS 


BANK OF BATESVILLE. 


BATESVILLE, ARK. 
Capital... 


d 
W. J. Erwin, Vice-Pres. 
John Q. Wolf, Cash. 
C. D. Meteaif, Asst. Cash. 


Collections from bankers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers receive 
prompt and specialattention  Ac- 
counts solicited. Correspondence 
invited. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
Capital ..-$200,000 
Ro nnnse- cece. 130,000 


W. R. Abbott, Pres 
T. W. M. Boone, Vice-Pres. 
P. A. Ball, Cash. 
A. 8. Dowd, Asst. Cash. 
We want your collections. A 
trial will prove satisfactory. Cor- 
respondence solicited relative to 
accounts and investments in this 
locality. 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Capital .... ........$300,000 
Surplus . siinsiete ,000 
Undivided Profits. 156,000 


D. G. Fones, Pres. 
Oscar Davis, Cash. 
Edwin T. Reaves, Asst. ash. 
United States Depository. Col- 
lections carefully attended to, and 
propeily accounted for. 


CITIZENS’ BANK. 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


$300,000 
10,000 


Capital 
ee 


W. H. Langford, Pres. 
R.M Knox, Vice-Pres. 
John B. Speers, Vice. Pres. 
M. E. Bloom, Cash. 


Solicits your business, feeling 


| confident that our ample resources, 


superior facilities and comprehen- 
sive system of correspondents will 
render association with us _ per- 
manently agreeable and preditabte. 


CALIFORNIA 
CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


$200,000 
52,000 


Capital 
Ec anescnasete 


R. J. Waters, Pres 
J. Ross Clark, Vice. Pres. 
A. J. Waters, Cash. 


Send your Pacific Coast collec- 
tions direct; they will receive 
prompt attention and be remitted 
for at lowest rates, 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued 


BANK OF EUREKA. 
EUREKA, CAL. 
--- $100,000 
176.723 
Contingent Fund.. 33,240 
C. P. Soule, Pres. 
L T. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 
G. A. Belcher, Cash. 

Directors: William Carson, Allen 
A. Curtis, Alex. Connick, W. 8S. 
Clark, L. T. Kinsey, A. Berding, 
C. P. Soule. 

Transactsa general banking busi- 
ness. Collections promptly at- 
tended to. Ratesreasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. Enquiries 
cheerfully answered. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Capital - $1,250,000 
Surplus 2,559,000 
J. M. Elliott, Pres, 
Stoddard Jess, Vice-Pres. 
W. C. Patterson, Vice-Pres. 
G. E. Bittinger, Vice-Pres. 
W. T.S, t}ammond, Cash. 
A. C. Wav, Asst. Cash. 
E.S. Pauly, Asst, Cash. 
Largest National bank in Sonth- 
ern Califorma. Superior facilities 
for making 
tions. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Capital $100,000 
Surplus 125,000 
Undivided Profits 15,000 


Ernest H. May, Pres. 
A. K. MeQuilling, Vice-Pres. 
R. I. Rogers, (ash. 
8. F. lohnson, Asst Cash. 
A. E. Edwards, Asst. Cash. 
United States Depositary. Your 
Pasadena and Southern California 
business solicited on most favora- 
ble terms. Remitt+nces promptly 
made. Lowest Rates. 


COLORACO 


CAPITOL NATIONAL BANK. | 


DENVER, COLO. 


Capital $300,000 
Ss sacri 50,000 


M. D. Thatcher, Pres. 
H. J. Alexander, Vice-Pres. 
G. E. Armstrong, Cash. 


Emerson C, Ellett, Asst. Cash. | 
We are the youngest National 


bank in Denver Collections sent 
us receive prompt attention. 


DELAWARE 


NAT. BANK OF WILMINGTON & 
BRANDYWINE. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Capital $200,000 
Ea ap 200,000 
Undivided Profits. 119,000 


Geo. 8S. Capelle, Pres. 
C. M. Sheward, V.-P. & Cash. 


Special attention given to collec 
tions and correspondence. Collec- 
tions promptly remitted for on day 
of payment. 


-acific Coast collec. | 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


a $500,000 
Surplus 465,000 
Cc. E. Currier, Pres. 
Hugh T. [nman, Vice-Pres. 
A. E. Thornton, Vice-Pres. 
George R. Donovan, Cash. 
James S. Floy¢, Asst. Cash. 


MADDOX-RUCKER BANKING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ee. $200,000 


ea 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 200,000 


William L. Pee), Pres. 
Robert F. Maddox, Vice-Pres. 
Thomas J. Peeples, Cash. 
Jas. C. Lester, Asst. Cash. 
General bankiny business. 
Prompt attention given to all 
matters entrusted to us. Corres 
pondence solicited. 





GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK. | 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
-$200,000 


Capital 
242,000 


Surplus ..... 
Jacob rulnizy, Pres. 
Wm. A. Latimer, Vice-Pres. 
Charles G. Goodrich, Cash. 
nufus H. Brown, Asst. Cash. 
Capita) paid up. Careful atten- 
tion to all business ectrusted tous. 
Special care given to inves: ments. 
Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL BANK OF AUGUSTA. 
STA, GA. 
- $250,000 
50,000 
85,000 


‘apital. 
ao acne 
Undivided Pre 
L. C. Hayne, Pres. 
Frank G. Ford, Cash. 
Chas. R. Clark, Asst. Cash. 
Send your business direct for 
prompt and careful attention. We 
remit daily. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 
Capital 
0 
C. Downing, Pres. 
~t. H. Mason, Vice-Pres. 
E. D. Walter, Cash. 


Special attention given collections 
which are actually presented and 
remitted for on day of payment. 
Write us for terms on accumulated 
balances. 


68,000 


v7 


SAVANNAH BANK & TRUST CO. | 


SANANNAH, GA. 
Capital $350,000 
SSE 205,000 


W.F. McCauley, Vice Pres. 
8. L. Clay, Cash. 


Collections handled promptly and | 


remitted for at lowest rate of ex- 
change. Accounts of banks, bankers, 
merchants, corporations and indi. 
viduals solicited. 


THOMASVILLE NATIONAL BANK. | 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
Capital . $100,000 
Surplus .. 20,000 
Undivided 5,500 
M. R. Malilette, Pres. 
W. H. Rockwell, V.-P. & Cash. 
Collections a specialty and remit. 
ted on day of payment. Prompt 
attention to all banking matters en- 
trusted to us. 


BANK OF WAYCROSS. 
WAYCROSS, GA. 


AES. 
pt ae aaa 
Undivided Profits... 
G. R. Youmans, Pres. 
Warren Lott, Vice Pres. 
W. W. Sharpe, 2d V.-P. 
Jas. Knox, Cash. 
Designated depository of the State 
of Georgia. Special attention given 
collections, which are actually pre- 
sented and remitted for on day of 
payment, 


HAWAII 


BISHOP & CO. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Capital $800,000 
(S. M. Damon 
Alexander Garvie 
A. W. T. Bottomley) 
Collections anywhere in the 
Tslands promptly made and remit- 
ted for at most favorable rates. 
Cable address “Snomad.” 


ILLINOIS 





ALEXANDER CO. NAT. BANK. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Capital $100,000 
Surplus 
E. A. Buder, Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cash. 
Frank Spencer, Asst. Cash. 


Send us your Cairo items. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


-FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Capital $200,000 
Surplus - 172,000 
Sam’] Mendenhall, Pres 
Sam’l J. Stout, lst Vice-Pres. 
Geo. Pasfield, Jr., Vice. Pres. 
Edward D. Keys, Cash. 
A. O. Peterson, Asst. Cash. 
We solicit your business. Collec- 
tions carefully made and promptly 
remitted. 


INDIANA 





CITY NATIONAL BANK. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Capital 350,000 
eee 55,000 
Undiv ded Profits. 63,000 
Francis J. Reitz, Pres. 
James H. Cutler, Vice-Pres. 
F. A. Foster, Cash. 
John H. Dippel, Asst. Cash. 
Successor to The First National 
Bank, established 1863. Collec- 
tions a specialty. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Capital $1,500,000 
Surplus.. --- - 600,000 
Undivided Profits. 92,000 
John Perrin, Pres. 
H. A. Schlotzhauer, Cash. 
Theo. Stempfel, Asst. Cash. 


We try to get the money for 
every collection sent us, presenting 
local items daily by messengers. 
Reasons given if returned unpaid. 
— on Indiana points handled 

rect. 





INDIANA—Continued 





COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK. | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Capital 
ed — 
Undivided Profits. 


M. B. Wilson, Pres. 
A. A. Barnes, Vice-Pres. 
. F. C. Golt, Cash. 
W. K. Sproule, Jr., Asst. Cash. 


19, ,000 


Due banks, gaan. 00U; Individual | 


deposits, $1,1 96,000 : "Loans and 
discounts, $i, 173, 000; Bonds and 
stocks, $416,000; Due from banks, 
$310,000: Cash and with reserve 
agents, $342,000. Carefully con- 
ducted collection —— 


FLETCHER NATIONAL BANK. 


(Successor to Fletcher's Bank.) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SSE $5 00,000 
Surplus..... 500,00 100 
Undivided Profits 173.000 

8. J. Fletcher, Pres. 
8. A. Fletcher, Vice-Pres, 
Charles Latham, Cash. 
Established in 1839. Collections 
given most careful attention, with 
best facilities in our locality. 


INDIAN TERRITORY 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


SOUTH MCALESTER, IND. TER. 
Capital ...... ... $100,000 
Surplus 5,000 
J.J. McAlester, Pres. 
E. C. Million, Vice-Pres. 
A. U. Thomas, Cash. 
Quick collections on al! po:nts in 
the [Indian Territory. The accounts 
of banks, bankers a d individuals 
solicited 


IOWA 


FARMERS & MECHS. SAV. BANK. 


DAVENPORT, 
Capital 
Surplus 
Claus Stoltenberv, Pres 
Rudolph Rohlfs, Vice-Pres. 
Julius C Hasler, Cash. 
Collection or other business in- 
trusted to this bank will receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


IOWA. 
$100,000 


KANSAS 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
---- $200,000 


ofits.. 44,000 


E. L. Meyer. Pres. 
L. A. Bigger, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Eagan, Cash. 
*“*U.S. Depositary.” Send us your 
collections on Hutchinson and ad- 
joining towns. Guarantee prompt 
Temittance on day payment. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
WITCHITA, KANS. 


ne $200,000 
Surplus. 30,000 
Undivided Profits. 5,000 
L. 8. Naftzger. Pres. 
W. R. Tucker, Vice Pres. 
J. M. Moore, Cash. 
United States Depository. Col- 
lections a specialty and remitted 
for on aay of payment. Prompt 
attention to all banking matters 
entrusted to us. 


5 
KENTUCKY 
JOHN W. & D.S. GREEN, BROKERS. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Tnvestment secur!ties a specialty. 
Have direct private wire to New 
Yorkand | — 


BANK OF COMMERCE. 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
Capital - $50,000 
a \ 
John Thixton, Pres. 
. D. Atchisun, Vice-Pres. 
J. A. Frayser, Cash. 


This bank gives special attention 
to collections and offers the results 
of many years’ experience in the 
treatment of all items entrusted to 
it. For prompt returns send your 
collections to the Bank of Com- 
merce. 


LOUISIANA 


CROWLEY STATE BANK. 


CROWLEY, LA. 
C apital $50,000 
25,000 


Undivided Profits... 25,000 
P. 8. Lovell, Pres. 
Miron Abbott, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. Ellie, Cash. 
Collections a speciality and looked 
after prowptiy Prompt attention 
given to al banking matters in- 
trusted to us. 


“CALCASIEU NATIONAL BANK. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
Capital . $150,000 
Surplus 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 57,000 

H. ©. Drew, Pres. 
Geo Horridg: , Vice-Pres. 
J. A. Bel, Vice. Pres. 
Frank Roberts, Cash. 
Ed. N. Hazzare, Asst. Cash. 
Excellent facilities for handling 
all Southwest Lonisiana items. 


PEOPLES BANK. 
NATCHITOCHES, LA. 
Capital ..- $30,000 
Surplus 15.000 
Undivided Profits .. 3,000 
L. Caspari, Pres. 
H. M. Hyams, Ist Vice-Pres. 
J. W. Frocman, 2d Viwe-Pres. 
. H. Hil), Cash. 
Accounts and Bo tom of banks, 
bankers, corperations, firms and 
individuals solicited. 


OPELOUSAS NATIONAL BANK. 
OPELOUSAS, LA. 
a $50,000 
Surplus 3,000 
Undivided Profi s... 2,000 

E. B. Dubuisson, Pres. 
J. B. Sandoz, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cash. 
J. A. Perkine, Asst. Cash. 
Charter No. 6920. Began busi- 
ness October 1, 1903. Collections 
solicited. 





MAINE 


PORTLAND TRUST co. 
PORTLAND, ME, 
Capital . $250,000 
Surplus .. ‘ 500.000 
Deposits. ....... 5,000,000 
Harry Butler, Pres. 
Chas. D. Bancroft, Vice-Pres. 
Geo, H. Richardson, Treas. 
J.C. Libby, Asst. Treas. 
Largest bank or trust company in 
Maine. Send us your Portland and 
Maine collections. 





MARYLAND 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


$1,000,000 
350,000 
144,000 


Capital 
Surplus ‘ a 
Undivided Profits - 
J. D. Ferguson, Pres. 
Jos R. Foard, Vice Pres. 
H. B. Wilcox, ‘ash. 
Wm. s. Hammond, Asst. Cash. 
Depository of the United States, 
State of Maryland and the City of 
Baltimore. Collections wil) receive 
prompt attention and re EDIGANCS, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Capital .... .. $100,000 
Surplus 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 50,000 
Robert Shriver, Pies. 
J. L. Griffith, Cash, 
Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness. Prompt attention given to 
collections and corr: spondence. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
Capital $100,000 
Nec candeumes 250,000 
Undivided Profits.. 47,000 
Daniel Annan, Pres. 
Lloyd Low ‘ndes, Viee-Pres. 
David F. Kuy kendall, Cash. 
Collections promptly made at sat- 
isfactory rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Capital $ ‘,500,000 
Surplus 3 500,000 
Undivided Profits. 669,000 


James P. Stearns, Pres. 
E. Hayward Ferry, Vice-Pres. 
France's B. Sears, Vice-Pres, 
Abram T. Collier, Vice-Pres, 
Frank H. Bart ur, Cash, 
WallaceS Draper, Asst. Cash, 
Henry F. Smith, Asst. Cash, 
Arthur P. Stone, Asst. Cash. 
Accounts of banks, bankers. trus- 
tees and individuals solicited. 


TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Capital... ndiew $ 200,000 
Surplus .... . 190,000 
Undivided Profits. 21,000 

John C. Burke, Pres. 
Williaw F Hills, Vice-Pres. 
Amos F Hil, Cash. 
Collections a specialtv. Prompt 
remittances Items refused, we get 
reasons. 


MICHIGAN 
BAY CITY BANK. 


BAY CITY, MICH 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits. 
Geo. H. Young, Pres. 
J. Wentworth, Vice-Pres. 
H.C. Moulthrop, Cash, 
Collections promptly attended to 
at the lowest rates. Drafts sold 
for all parta o' the United States. 
Tnterest paid on deposits in the 
Savings department. 


STATE SAVINGS BANK. 


IONIA, MICH. 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits... 
O. 8. Tower, Pres. 
T.B "Preston, Vice-Pres. 
W. B. Heath, Cash, 
The only bank in town making 
personal presentation of drafts. 





50, 
54,000 





__ MICHIGAN—Continued _ 


KALAMAZOO NATIONAL BANK. | 


(Chartered 1~84 ) 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Capital 
Surplus ‘aicaiaiiiade 
Undivided Profits 
Edwin J. Phelps, Pres 
M. J. Bigelow, Vice-Pres. 
H. den Bleyker, Cash. 


Lillie M. Pheips, Asst. Cath. | 
Special attention given to collec- | 


tions. A general banking business 
transacted. 
COMMERCIAL BANK. 
PORT HURON, MICH. 
Capital 
Surplus 


A. D. Bennett, Pres. 
Cc. N. Runnels, Cash. 


Cc. D. Beard, Asst. Cash. | 


A personal presentation of all 


drafts. We want your collections | 


on Port Huron. 





MINNESOTA 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

0 TTS. $500,000 
Surplus..... .--. 872,000 
Hi. M. Peyton, Pres. 
W. G. Hegardt, Cash. 
Isaac S. Moore, Asst. Cash. 
Special attention given to the 


collections and accounts of banks, 
bankers, 





viduals. 





CITY NATIONAL BANK. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital $500,000 
Undivided Profits... 20,000 
Jos. Sellwood, Pres, 
A. H. Comstock, Vice-Pres. 
W I. Prince, Cash. 
This bank, the newest in the city, 
organized December, 1902, has un- 
usual facilities for making collec- 
tions, to which s secial attention is 
given. We solicit your business. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital L 
Surplus 400,000 


100,000 
F.M. Prince, Pres 
C. T. Jaffray, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. F. Orde, Cash. 
D. Mackerchar, Asst. Cash. 
Ernest C. Brown, Asst Cash. 
Special facilities for North- 


western business. Corr 
pat ae espondenc 








MISSISSIPPI 
COMMERCIAL BANK. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
ae $32,000 
ee er 
Undivided Profits... 22,000 
J. W. McGrath, Pres. 


Geo. Bowsky, Vice-Pres. 
F. F. Becker, Cash. 





L. H. Baggett, Ast. Cash. 


We wnt your business. Send 
us your items direct. (inarantee 
promptattention. Give usa trial. 


COML. STATE BANK & TR. CO. | 


YAZOO CITY, MISS. 
Capital -«----$109,000 
Surplus ‘ 21,000 
Undivided Profits. 259,000 
8. R. Berry, Pres. 
C. Livingston, V.-P. & Cash. 
John Rorder, Asst. Cash. 
We want your business. Send us 
your collections on Yazoo City and 
adjoining towns. Guarantee prompt 
attention to all business referred to 
us. Give usa trial. 


merchanta, manofactu- | 
rers, corporations, firms and indi- | 
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MISSOURI 


NEW JERSEY 





—_— —______— | 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Capital o senesee $1,000,000 
Er 1,000, 
Undivided Profits. 935,000 
W. S. Woods, Pres. 
W. H. Winants, Vice-Pres. 
W. A. Rule, Cash. 


Chas. H. Moore, Asst. Cash. | 

F. H. Head, Asst. Cash. | 

Every department equipped to | 
insure to all business the most effi- | 


cient and reliable service. 


BANK OF COMMERCE. 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. 


Capital................$10,000 
Surplus.... .... 2,000 


Arthur H. Penfield, Pres. 





Jas. Hart, Cash. | 


Put us down forcollectionson St. 
Joseph, South st. Joseph and tribu- 


tary Lage Promptand efficient | 
tems on the Packing | 
House an4 Cattle paper, specialties. | 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. | 


attention. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital $3,000,000 
Surplus....... 10 


, , 
Undivided Profits. 2,047,000 
Julius 8. Walsh, Chairman. 
Breckinridge Jones, Pres. 
John D. Davis, Vice. Pres. 
8. E. Hoffman, Vice-Pies. 
J. E. Brock, Sec. 
Hugh R. Lyle, Asst. Sec. 
Henry C. Ibbotson, Asst. Sec. 
@ Hunt Turner, Jr., Asst. Sec. 
Transacts a general financial, 
bond, real estate, safe deposit and 
fiduciary business. Co: respondence 
invited. For further particulars 
see lower one-half inside back cover 
page. 


"MONTANA 


CASCADE BANK. 
(Incorporated 1 sv.) 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 

Capital $75,000 
ES eae 15,000 
8S. E. Atkinson, Pres. 
F. P. Atkinson, Cash. 
The oldest bank 1n the city. 


‘NEBRASKA 
UNITED STATES NAT. BANK. 


OMAHA, NE 











, Pres. 
G. W. Wattles, Vice-Pres. 
Alfred Millard, Cash. 
W. E. Rhvades, Asst. Cash. 
We solicit your business. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AMOSKEAG NATIONAL BANK. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Capital $200,000 
Surplus -----. 270,000 

A. M. Heard, Pres. 
Willis B. Kendall, Cash. 
The largest Natioual Bank in 
Manchester. Send us your collec- 
tions. Quick returns. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Capital $160,000 
Undivided Profits. 115,000 
David Cruss, Pres. 
Arthur H. Hale, Vice-Pres. 
Leonard G. Smitu, Cash. 
Send us your Manchester business 
direct. Prompt and careful atten- 
tion given to same. Wil remit at 
a current rate on day of pay- 
ment. 


BRIDGETON NATIONAL BANK. 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Capital $100,000 
Surplus ....... . 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 62,000 
James W. Trenchard, Pres. 
B. H. Minch, Vice-Pres. 
8. H. Hitchner, Cash. 
Collections on Bridgeton and 
vicinity at reasonable rates. Re- 
turns promptly made. 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


(Chartered 1890.) 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Capital 
Surplus rE 
Undivided Profits. 
Deposits ......-2s.- 960,000 
Donald Mackay, Pres. 
Clinton H. Blake, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. W. Springer, Cash. 
Collections solicited. Remittance 
on day of payment at lowest rates. 
Send us your business 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Capital... --$500,000 
Surplus .. -- 650,000 
Edward T. Bell, Pres. 
John Reynolds, Vice-Pres. 
Robert J. Nelden, Cash. 
W. W. Smith, Asst. Cash. 
Depository of the United States 
and the State of New Jersey. Col- 
lections a specialty. Dividends 
paid from 1864 to July 1, 1902, 
$1,518,000. 


SALEM NATIONAL BANKING CO. 


SALEM, N. J. 
Capital 
Surplus 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 60,682 
George Hires, Pres. 
Jacob House, Vice-Pres. 
H. M. Rumsey, Cash. 
All business has our best atten- 
tion. Personal attention given to 
collections. 
The oldest bank in the city. 


VINELAND NATIONAL BANK. 
VINELAND, N. J. 
Capital --.$50,000 
— 60,000 
Undivided Profits.. 12,000 
Myron J. Kimball, Pres. 
D. Harry Chandler, Vice-Pres. 
Harry H. Pond, Cash. 
Wm. Macgeorge, Asst. Cash. 
Prompt and careful attention to 
all collections in Southern New 
Jersey. 











NEW MEXICO 
BANK OF COMMERCE. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Capital..............$150,000 
Surplus........ 0,000 

Solomon Luna, Pres. 
W. 8S. Strickler, Vice Pres. & C. 
W. J. Johnson, Asst. Cash. 
Deposits One Milttion Dollars. 
Collections a specialty and re- 
mitted for on day of payment. 
Send us your New Mexico and 
Arizona items. 


NEW YORK 
THE NAT. BANK OF AUBURN. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
Capital 
poral oe 
Undivided Profits... 
Edward H. Avery, Pres. 
Frederick Allen, Vice-Pres. 
G. B. Longstreet, Cash. 
Oldest established bank. Prompt 
attention to all banking matters 
entrusted to us. 





NEW YORK—Continued 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Capital $100,000 
Surplus 248,000 
Wm. G. Phelps, Pres. 


J. W. Sturtevant, Vice-Pres. | 


A. J. Parsons, Cash. 
United States Depository. Bing- 


hamton collections a specialty. | 


Prompt attention and rem tance. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Capital 

Surplus 

A. D. Bissell, Pres. 
C. R. Huntley, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. Newell, Cash. 
Howard Bissell, Asst. C. 
C. G. Feil, Asst. C. 


The most careful supervision 
given our collection department 
and especial attention to drafw 
with bills of lading 


"NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Capital... -$60,000 
Surplus.... -- 11,000 


A. Bion Carter, Pres. 
8. Brown Richardson, Vice-Pres. 
Charles J. Reeder, Cash. 
W. 4H Barry, Asst. Cash. 
Organized January, 1902. We 
solicit your Northern New York 
collections. 
Lowest rates. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(Chartered, 1863.) 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Capital .............$300,000 


Surplus............. 150,000 
Undivided Profits. 69,000 


D. M. Pratt, Pres. 
J. Sloat Fassett, Vice-Pres. 
R. T. Turner, 2nd Vice. Pres. 
M. Y. Smith, Cash. 
E. R. Clarke, Asst. Cash. 
Roy B. Delo, Asst. Cash. 
Bank collections a specialty for 
Central, Western and ‘Southern 
Tier” counties of New Yer. and 
Northern Pennsylvania 


FARMERS & MECHANICS’ BANK. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Capital 
Surplus 10,00 
Undivided Profits.. 10,000 
N. Crissey, Pres. 
E. B. Crissey, Vice-Pres. 
O. N. Rushworth, Cash. 
A. E. Appleyard, Asst. Cash. 
Collections solicited. Favorable 
rates. Prompt settlement. 








JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

30 Pine street. 

Boston House: 4 Post Office Sq. 
{John Munroe, Edgar Lockwood, 

H. W. Munroe, F. de Reiset.) 

Circular Credits for Travelers. 
Exchange on Paris, London, Ber 
lin, Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Amsterdam, Vienna, Zurich, St. 
Gall, Rome, Florence. Sell cable 
transfers. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Capital $250,000 
Surplus... .......... 250,000 
Undivided Profits.. 70,193 


E. B. Judson, Pres. 
C. W. Snow, Vice-Pres. 
F. W. Barker, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E. 8. Tefft, Cash. 


J. W. Walter, Asst. Cash. 


Collections a specialty. 


PEOPLE’S BANK. | 


Prompt attention. | 
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MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Capital 
Surplus 100,000 
H. W. Plumb, Pres. 
Wm. H. Warner, Vice-Pres, 
Chas. A. Bridgman, Cash. 
The oldest bank in the city. Un- 
equalled facilities for making col- 
lections. Remittances made on day 
of payment. Try us. 





JEFFERSON CO. NATIONAL BANK. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Capital 
——.- ee 
Undivided Profits.. 188,000 
G. B. Massey, Pres. 
John C. Knowlton, Vice-Pres. 
8. T. Woolworth, Cash. 
G. V. 8. Camp, Asst. Cash. 
Oldest and largest bank in North- 
ern New York. Your business 
solicited. 








OHIO 





DIME SAVINGS & BANKING CO. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Capital.... 
Surplus......... 
Undivided Profits... 


C. A. Post, Pres. 
A. B. McNairy, Vice-Pres. 
F. H. Townsend, Sec. & Treas. 
F.C. Becker, Asst Sec. 
J. H. Kuzel, Asst. Treas. 


A general banking business. 
Accounts of banks and bankers 
solicited. Collections on Cleve- 
land and vicinity will receive 
prompt attention. Lowest rates. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
Capitai $2,500,000 
TE ctasasenes 750,000 
John Sherwin, Pres. 


C. E. Farnsworth, Cash. 
John R. Geary, Asst. Cash. 
Accounts of banks, corporations 
and tirms solicited. txceptioual 
facilities for handling co. lections. 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


--$200,000 


Capital.. 
169,000 


Surplus. 
W. F. Hoffman, Pres. 
D. E. Putnam, Vice. Pres. 
G. A. Archer, Cash. 
Oldest National bank in the city. 
Collections a specialty and remit- 
ted on day of paymen Prompt 


attention to all banking matters | 


entrusted to us. 





MIAMI VALLEY NAT. BANK. 
HAMILTON, O. 
Capital 
Surplus 
F. W. Whitaker, Pres. 
O. M. Bake, Vice-Pres. 
C. E. Mason, Cash. 
H.W.Shollenbarger, Asst. Cash. 
Special attention to collections. 
We make personal presentation 
and remit on day of paymem 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 


HAMILTON, 0. 
Capital.. -$100,000 
a. - 73,000 
C. E. Heiser, Pres. 
George P. Sohngen, Vice-Pres. 
John E. Heiser, Cash. 
Collections a specialty and remit- 
ted on day of payment. Prompt 
attention to all matters i: trusted 
to us. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


ES cc ccsacendes 
Theo. D. Robb, Pres. 
W. B. Richie, Vice Pres. 
D. W. Morris, Cash. 
F. C. Cunningham, Asst. Cash. 
Oldest bank. Best facilities for 
making collections. Send us your 
business. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
RAVENNA, O. 
Capital 


30,000 
Undivided Profits... 10,000 
A. C. Williams, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. Beebe, Cash. 
We give special attention to all 
collections sent us. Remit promptly 
when paid. If returneoc unpaid 
give reasons. Have largest collec. 
tion business here. Try us. Largest 
capital; largest surplus; largest 
deposits. 





TOLEDO, 0. 


Capital $500,000 
eS ee 200,000 
Undivided Profits.. 31,000 
8. D. Carr, Pres. z 
A. M. Chesbrough, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walbridge, Cash. 
J. A. Ross, Asst. Cash. 
Collections from bankers, mer 
chants and manufacturers receive 
prompt and special attention. Ac- 
counts solicited. Correspondence 
invited. 


Capital 
Garvie 2.22. -.00 
Undivided Profits . 
S. W. Park, Pres 
Chas. Fillius, Vice-Pres. 
Dan. A. Geiger, Cash. 
Collections a specialty and remit- 
ted on day of oe Prompt 
attention to all banking matters 
entrusted to us. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Capital. .........02. $1,000,000 
Saryies. ails eiia dail *100,000 
Undivided Profits.. 285,000 
Henry M. Garlics, Pres. 
M. I. Arms, Vice-Pres. 
M. E. Dennison, Cash. 
Collections or other business en- 
trusted to our care will receive 
prompt and careful attention 


OKLAHOMA 
PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK. 
KINGFISHER, OKLA. 

Capital 
Surplus 
Ed. Hockaday, Pres. 
G. H. Logan, Vice-Pres. 
J. M. Speice, Cash. 
W. A. Mitchell, Asst. Cash. 
Special attention given to collec- 
tions. We want your business. 
Send items on Kingfisher ance ac- 
cessible points direct to People’s 
National Bank. Guarantee prompt 
attention and remittance. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
PERRY, OKLA. 
Capital.............. $30,000 

Surplus 
George A. Foster, Pres. 
Dennis T. Flynn, Vice Pres. 
C. D. Jensen, Cash. 
G. A. Ley, Asst. Cash. 
Send us your Perry collections. 
We remit on day of receipt for all 
items at reasonable rates. Give us 
a trial. 





OREGON 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


PORTLAND, 0. 
Capital.. 
Surplus . 
A. L. Mills, Pres. 
J. W. Newkirk, Cash. 
W.C. Alvord. Asst. Cash. 
B. F. Stevene, 2d Asst. Cash. 
The oldest National Bank on the 
Pacific Coast. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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CITY BANK. 
YORK, PA. 
Capital 
Surplus..... 
Undivided Profits.. 
Chas. H. Stallman, Pres. 
G. P. Yost, Vice-Pres. 
C. T. Kraft, Cash. 
T. B. Baird, Asst. Cash. 
Collections solicited and promptly 
remitted for at lowest rates. 
Facilities for making collections 
uuexcelled. 


RHODE ISLAND 


$100,000 
50,000 
22,000 





SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital 
Surplus 1 
Undivided Profits... 
F. M. Wallace, Pres. | 
C. F. Allis, Vice-Pres. 
H. J. Leslie, Cash. 
We want your business. Organ- 
ized 1864. None better equipped. 


UNION TRUST CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


es $500,000 
Surp us ake ‘2 


Clarence L. Harper, Pres. 


* 


George Burnham, Jr.. Vice-Pres. | 


Wm. J. Clark, Sec. & Treas, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 

Guardian, Receiver and Assignee, 

and Executes Trusts o! every de- 
scription (under the Law.) 


DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
* Capital 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits. . 
William Price, Pres. 
L.C Wiils, Cash. 
W. O. Phillips, Asst. Cash. 
Accounts of banks, bankers and 
individuals solicited. + ollections 
will reccive prompt attention and 
remittance. 


$600,000 
1,200,000 
109,000 


HENRY SPROUL & CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
(Henry Sproul, James W. Scully, 
Charles A. Painter ) 
People s Savings Benk Building, 
Capital $500,000 

Members of the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges and (Chicago 
Board of Trade. Investment secur- 
ities a specialty. 





LUZERNE COUNTY TRUST CO. 
(Urganized August, 1902.) 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Cnmteel, . cccesecs $150,000 
Surplus -. 160,000 
George K. Powell, Pres. 
Arthur H. Bloom, Treas. 
Wedoa general banking and trust 
business. Your items solicite:. 
Prompt remittance. Lowest rates. 





WYOMING NATIONAL BANK. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Capital 
Surplus........... . 500,000 
Undivided Profits... 17,000 
Geo. S. Bennett, Pres. 
A. H. McClintock, Vice- Pres. 
Geo. H. Flanagan, Cash. 
Collections promptly made on all 
accessible points at reasonable 
rates, and remitted for on day of 
payment. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 


(Pawtucket Branch.) 
PAWTUCKET, R, I. 
Capital $3,000,000 
Surplus....... 4,000,000 


William H. Park, Mer. 
Chas. L. Knight, Asst. Mgr. 


Collectivus on this city aud vicin- 
ity solicited and promptly remitted 
for at luwest rates. (Succeeded 
First National and Pacific National 
Banks of Pawtucket.) 


BLACKSTONE CANAL NAT. BANK. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Capital..............$500,000 
Surplus ......... .. 100,000 
Undivided Profits.. 109,000 
Wm. Ames, Pres. 
H. F. Hinckley, Vice-Pres. 
Oren Westcott, Cash. 
Collections will receive prompt 
attention at reasonable rates. 


SOUTH CAROLiNA 








BANK OF CHARLESTON N. B. A. | 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Capitel $300,000 
Surplus 100,000 
Undivided Profits... 170,000 
E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
Walter Pring] , Vice-Pres. 
M. W. Wilson, Cash. 
James H. lM.ayer, Asst. Cash. 
Special attention given to collec- 
tions. 


GERMANIA SAVINGS BANK. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
TR $80,000 
Surplus sic dead 60,000 
Undivided Profits.. 61,000 
Deposits 2,578,000 

A. F. C. Cramer, Pres. 
Walter Williman, Cash. 
J. Alex. Gordon, Asst. Cash. 


PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Capital $300,000 
Surplus.... ... .... 100,000 
Undivided Profits. 66,000 
R. G. Rhett, Pres. 
E. H. Sparkman, Vice-Pres. 
E. P. Grice, Cash. 
J. B. Calder, Asst. Cash. 
Oldest National Bank in South 
Carolina. Collections handled at 
best rates. Special ind: cements 
given for out-of-town accounts. 
Transacts a general banking busi- 
ness. 
PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
Capital - $250,000 
GE, coccccesess< 55,000 
Wilie Jones. Pres. 


Jobn Siebels, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
J. P. Matthews, Sec. 


TENNESSEE 
MERCANTILE BANK. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Capita! .. $200,000 
Undivided Profits . 107,000 
A.S. Caldwell, Pres 
J. F. Holst, Vice-Pres 
Jno. W. Schorr, 2d Vice-Pres, 
P. S. Smithwick, Cash. 
We want your business and will 
merit yeur contidence. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Capital 
Surplus 
F. O. Watts, Pres. 
D. 8S. Wilhams, Vice-Pres. 
Randal Curell, Cash. 
R. E. Donnell, Asst, Cash. 
This bank shows a larger gain of 
deposits in two years than all other 
banks in this city combined. 


TEXAS 





THE NAT. BANK OF DENISON. 
DENISON, TEX. 
IE, csnnnsaeres $100,000 
ae ee 50,000 
Undivided Profits. 16,000 
C. 8. Cobb, Pres. 
J.J. McAlester, Vice-Pres 
R. 8. Legate, Cash. 
P. J. Brennan, Asst. Cash. 
We solicit your business. Send 
your items on Denisun and acces- 
sible points direct to the Na- 
tional Bank of Denison. Guarantee 
prompt attention and remittance. 
Give us a trial. 


ED. McCARTHY & CO. 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
General banking business. Send 
us your Texas items, especially 
your Galveston business Prompt 

attention given. 





TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK. 
TEXARKAN 4, TEX. 
Capital $100,000 
RES! 300,000 
W. R. Grim, Pres. 
Ben Collins, Vice Pres. 
O. H. McCorkle, Cash. 
A. B. De Loach, Asst. Cash. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 
Ci cncnesasecss: $75,000 
Dn, EGE LIEN 15,000 
Undivided Profits... 7,000 

Robert E. Huff, Pres. 
C. A. Allingham, Vice-Pres. — 
Wm. M. McGregor, Cash. 
We solicit your business. Send 
your items on Wichita Falls and 
accessible points direct te the 
First National Bank. Guarantee 
prompt attention and remittance. 
Give us a trial. 





VIRGINIA 


BANK OF PORTSMOUTH. 


FORTSMOUTH, VA. 
Capital 
Surplus .. 
Undivided Profits... 
Legh R. Watts, Pres. 
8. D. Maupin, Cash. 
W. M. Riddick, Asst. Cash. 
Collections receive personal at- 
tention. Always remitted on day 
of payment. 





VIRGI NIA—Continued 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899.) 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital. . $400,000 
Undivided Profits. 146,000 


Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 
Chas. E. Wingo, Vice-Pres. 
O. Baylor Hill , Cash. 


W. Holladay, Asst. Cash. 


Collections given prompt atten- 


tion. Low rates. Loans, $1,514,000. | 


Deposits, $1,998.000 


THE STATE BANK OF VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND, ‘VA. 


$500,000 
290,000 





John 8S. Ellett, Pres. 
William M. Hill, Cash. 
Julien H. Hill, Asst. Cash. 


Collections remitted for on day of 
payment. Correspondence solicited. 


WASHINGTON 


DEXTER HORTON & CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Capital $200,000 
DEPERG .ccocescccece 450,000 


W. M. Ladd, Pres. 
R. H. Denny, Vice-Pres. 
N. H. Latimer, Mgr. 
M. W. Peterson, Cash. 
C. E. Burnside, A. Cash. 
G. F. Clark, 2nd A. C. 


a bank in State of Washing- 
m. 


NORTHWEST TR. &S.D. CO. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Capital $100,000 
Undivided Profits... 6,000 


E. Shorrock, Pres. 
John P. Hartman, Vice-Pres. 
Alexander Myers, Sec.-Tr. 
J. V. A. Smith, Cash. 


We do a general Banking and | 


Trust business. Special attention 
given to all collections and quick | 
returns made. $1,100,000 Deposits. 
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OLD NATIONAL BANK. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Capital 
Undivided Profits... 


D. W. Twohy, Pres. 
Peter Larson, Vice-Pres. 
W. D. Vincent, Cash. 
W.J. Kommers, Asst. Cash. 


We solicit your Pacific North- 
western business on the most 
favorable terms consistent with 
sound banking. 


$500,000 
130,000 





WEST VIRGINIA 





UNION SAV. BANK & TRUST CO. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Capital 
Surplus “ 
Undivided Profits... 


F. D. Fuller, Pres. 
T. 8. Scanlon, Vice-Pres. 
Jas. J. Brady, Vice-Pres. 
A. C. Thomas, Cash. 


Your West Virginia business 
solicited. Collections will receive 
prompt attention and remittance. 


7,44 
7,500 


WEST VIRGINIA NAT. BANK. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


$135,000 


Capital 
24,000 


IG cn cwcnncccece 


Cc. W. Campbell, Pres. 
J. B. Stevenson, Vice-Pres. 
Robert L. Archer, Cash. 


A general banking business. Col- 
lections promptly accounted for. 


FARMERS & MECH’S NAT. BANK. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


$100,000 
10,000 
Undivided Profits... 5,000 


William W. Walker, Pres. 
John M. Crawford, Vice-Pres. 
C. T. Hiteshew, Cash. 


Collections sent us will receive 
By attention. Accounts of 
anks, bankers and other solicited. 


ee 


WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


: apital Sab wianiieeae $2,000,000 
981,000 


LJ. Petit, Pres. 
Fredk. Kasten, Vice Pres. 
Chas. E. Arnold, Cash. 
Herman F. Wolf, Asst. Cash. 
L. G. Bournique, Asst. Cash. 
Charter No. 4817. Accounts of 
banks and individuals solicited. 
Prompt attention to collections. 
Correspondence invited. 


‘CANADA. 


ONTARIO 





BANK OF HAMILTON. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
Capital ..........$ 2,400,000 
Surplus.. .. 2,400,000 
Total Asse . 29,000,000 
Wm. Gibson, Pres. 
Jas. Turnbull, V-Pres. & G. Mgr 
H. M. Watson, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
Collections effected in all parts 
of the Dominion of Canadaat lowest 
rates. Careful attention given and 
prompt returns made. 


QUEBEC 
BANQUE @HOCHELAGA. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
CIE, civncsewns $2,000,000 
Surplus 1,450,000 
F, X. St. Charles, Pres, 
M.J.A. Prendergast, Gen. Mgr. 
CU. A. Giroux, Mgr. 
Accounts of American banks and 
bankers solicited. Collections 
throughout Canada remitted for 
promptly at special rates. 


MANITOBA 


BANK OF OTTAWA. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Capital. ..ccccccces $3,500,000 
ee 2,463,946 
Geo. Hay, Pres. 
Geo. Burn, Gen. Mgr. 
J.B. Monk Mer. Winnipeg. 
Special attention given to collec- 
tions in Manitoba and the North- 
west, and returns promptly made 
at lowest rates. 


The Bankers Magazine Classified Advertisers 


HE Bankers Magazine Classified List of American Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies is designed to meet the requirements of the Bankers and Banking 


Institutions throughout the country who wish to kecp their name and faci ities for 


doing business before the entire banking public at trifling cost. 


The Bankers 


Magaziue circulates in every State in the Union and in substantially every country on 
the globe, and there is no other method by which so much publicity can be obtained at 


so small an expense as by the use of this Classified List. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
90 William Street, New York. 


Advertising Department, 


For full particulars address 
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MODERN BANKING METHODS 


AND 


PRACTICAL BANK BOOKKEEPING 


By ALBERT R. BARRETT, C.P.A., 





FORMERLY BANK EXPERT FOR UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, AND BANK EXAMINER 
Illustrated with over 200 Improved Forms of Bank Books, Records and Blanks. 


LL the forms are filled out to represent actual transactions and their workings fully and clealry 
explained. Photographic representations of practically every book, record or blank of any kind 
used by progressive banks will be found in this work. 

MODERN BANKING METHODs is not intended for large city banks alone, but has been carefully 
arranged to meet the requirements of large or smal! banks wherever located. It is designed especially 
for every bank that desires to conduct its business in the safest and most economical manner—the best 
methods of banking as shown by observation and experience. 

In connection with the books and records, the duties of the various officers and of the employees of 
each department of the bank are fully set forth, and much other valuable information is given in 
regard to the organization and management of banks. 

The book isentirely practical, but not so technica! as to be above the comprehension of those just 
beginning the banking business. 


The book contains 325 octavo pages and is substantially bound in cloth, with leather back. 
Price, carriage prepaid, $4 a copy. 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 90 William Street, New York. 








METHODS AND MACHINERY OF 


PRACTICAL BANKING 


By CLAUDIUS B. PATTEN, 
For many years Cashier of the State National Bank of Boston. 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK IS NOW ON SALE 


No WRITER of the present generation has presented so much valuable information on Practical 
Banking subjects as the author of this work. It is written in an admirable style. The book is enter- 
taining as well asinstructive. It has taken first rank as an AUTHORITY On banking matters, and it is 
also regarded as a Text- Book by bank clerks, bank officers and all others who wish to become proficient 


in the banking business. 
A number of the leading banks in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal 
cities, as well as in smaller towns and villages, have ordered additional copies for their clerks and 


junior officers. 
The book should be in the hands of every one actively connected with a bank—Officers, Tellers, 


Bookkeepers and general Clerks—and every man should have a copy for his own use. 
No bank, be it large or small, in city or country village, old established or just beginning business, 
can afford to be without Patten’s Practical Banking. 


An Octavo Volume of 520 pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound in 
Cloth sides, with Leather back. 


TERMS: 
eg gk ne Se le ek ele ee ee we ee we a 


NOTICE. —Subscribers for THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will receive a —~ of Patten’s book at three dollars 


($3) Le remitting eight dollars ($5 for the MAGAZINE and $3 for the book). 
Paid-up subscribers for the MAGAZINE by sending $3 will receive a copy of Patten’s Practical Banking, car- 


riage prepaid. In no case will a single copy be sold at less than the regular price, $5, except to MAGAZINE 


subscribers. 
cy CLUB RATES.—Following are the rates to BANK CLERKS who get up clubs to supply themselves with 


ies; and the same terms apply to Banks ordering a number of copies at one time for use by their own 
officers or employees. 
Five Copies or over in one order - $3.00 a copy. 
From Three to Five copies, do - $3.50 a copy. 
Two Copies, do - « « $4.00 @ copy. 


Will be sent postage (or expressage) prepaid on receipt of the price. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 90 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to 
write for Illustrated Folder and Rates. 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 





GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


The Recognized Standard 
“@ME The Name is 


stamped on 
sy ae 4 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg—Never 
», Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Fe Mailed on receipt of price. 


“. Geo. Frost Co., mon 


Attractive Banking Locations. 


Some excellent openings for bank- 
ing institutions to be found in newly 
settled sections of the Southwest, 
particularly Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, along the 


ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES. 


Also there are very excellent in- 
vestments of all kinds, and particu- 
larly in industrial properties. The 
Industrial Department has an up 
to date list of the best banking loca- 
tions, that will be sent free to in- 
terested parties. 

Send for illustrated handbook, 
“Opportunities.” and other litera- 
ture about business openings along 
the Rock Island-Frisco Lines. 

M. SCHULTER, 


Industrial Commissioner, 
ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LINES, 
Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








California 


In planning a journey to the 
Coast the route of travel is the 
one important consideration — one 
upon which depends the many little 
comforts and conveniences that go 
to make up a pleasurable trip. 
Select the right train on the right 
road and the fullest measure of 

satisfaction is assured before 

you start. 
This train is The 


Overland Limited 


on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. 


V4 Composed entirely of 


ff highest-class equipment, with 
electric lighting throughout. 
Handsome observation parlor and 
unsurpassed sleeping and dining 
service are among the luxuries en- 
joyed most by patrons of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
From Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 8 p.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
at 10.25 p. m. Information and 
booklets upon request to 
W.S. HOWELL, G.E.A. 


3581 Broadway 
N, Y. City 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


THE 


Bankers’ Magazine 


\ we advertisements of Banks, Bankers 
and Financial Institutions, and such 


other advertisements as may be of interest to | 
Bank Officers, Bankers or Investors, will be | 
accepted for publication at the following | 


rates : 


Quarter page one year........++ 
Half page, - 
One page 


i 


COVER PAGES, the spaces facing reading matter, and 
the pages facing front and back cover, are not in- 
cluded in above quotations. 
locations will be furnished on application. 


€s” There is no discount from the published rates | 


except on contracts running two years and over, on 
which ten per cent. discount is made. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES, wants, business announcements | 


and other transient advertising, one dollar ($1) a line 
each insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Norick.—The Subscription price of THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE is $5 a year. 


atrears paid up. On Foreign subscriptions add $1.10 


for postage. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK cHICAGO 





Tue [ RON\ the 
z MOUNTAIN 


7'v. Route 


IS THE MOST 
DIRECT LINE FROM 


ST. LOUIS 


—To— 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
TEXAS . 
MEXICO 
and CALIFORNIA. 


55-Hour Sen. - eveekly si 


Through Special Train Service; 
ALSO, 
DAILY THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 


TO MEXICO. 
DINING CARS, ‘Meals ala Carte.” 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. Agent, ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Terms for these choice | 


Subscriptions are payablein | 
advance, and are continued from year to year and until | 
orders to the contrary in writing are received and | 





A Private Secretary 
in Reach of All 


Vetter’s Unique 
Vertical Tray Outtit 


will prove to all that it will 
do the work of an A-1 sec- 
retary, and do it better be- 
cause it never forgets, and 
and will produce important 
papersinstantly. 

When cash accompanies or- 
der, we will send outfit No. 
200, which consists of one 
letter-size unique vertical 
tray, with rollcurtain, with 
a capacity of 3,500 letters; 
one set of ‘alphabetical 
guides and 200 blank fold- 
ers, at $8.25, prepaid any- 
where east of the Dakotas, 
Neb., Kan., Ind. Territory 
and Texas, 


OPENED. 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or return- 
able at our expense 
andmoneyrefunded 


A postal will bring 3 
full information re- 
garding this greatest 

of filing devices. 


PATENTS PENDING 
VETTER 
DESK WORKS 


132 River St. 
ROCHESTER, - N.Y. 
Established 1879 


BEST PASSENGER 
SERVICE IN TEXAS 


4 IMPORTANT 
GATEWAYS 


CLOSED. 


No trouble to answer questions. 


NEW DINING CARS 


BETWEEN 


TEXAS 4»0 ST. LOUIS 


Write for book on Texas free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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The ARLINGTON ‘3ST: 


“Armerican and European Plan” 














Opposite The President’s House, Treasury, State, War and Navy Departments 
A Hotel of Quiet Elegance and Superb Cuisine, of World-Wide Reputation 


PETER TAYLOR, Jr., Manager 





While on the next Southern trip 
don’t fail to stop off at 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


And the place to stop while there is 


HALCYON HALL 


A modern hotel equipped with elevators, 
telephones and all modern conveniences. 


Rooms en suite with bath, if desired. 


Write for full information 





LAWYERS’ LIST, 





BOOKS ON BANKING 


HE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. has in 
preparation the most complete catalogue of 
Books on Banking and Finance ever issued. We 
are headquarters for and can furnish any book on 
any financial subject, no matter where or by whom 


published. Send for catalogue. 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 90 William St, New York, U.S.A. 








Selected List of Lawyers. 


NOTICE.—The Lawyers in this List comprise bank, commercial and corporation Attorneys who 
have been recommended to the Publishers of Tue BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by a@ Bank or well- 
known merchant in the place or vicinity. It is the intention to have the List include only 
the names of individual Lawyers and firms especially equipped for handling (1) the general 
legal business arising from banking operations; (2) litigated cases intimately related to bank- 
ing, mercantile and corporation business, and (3) collections of bankers and merchants. 

Legal business may be entrusted to the Lawyers represented below with the assurance that 
it will receive: 1st, proper attention; 2d, a quick and business-like response; and 3d, prompt 


remittances of collections. 
ALABAMA. 


FREDERICK @G. 
BROMBERG, 

72 St. Francis Street. 

Corporation law a specialty. Practices in all 


the Courts of Alabama. 
Refers to: Any bank or banker in Mobile. 


Mobile, Mobile Co 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix, Maricopaco.. CHRISTY & LEWIS. 


Compilers of the Laws of Arizona for THE 
BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 
Refer to: Valley Bank. 


ARKANSAS. 
Texarkana, Miller Co..C. B. & HENRY.MOORE 


Corporation and commercial law. Attorneys 
for Merchants & Planters’ Bank. Compilers of 
the Laws of Arkansas for THE BANKERS’ DIREC- 
TORY. 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington KNIGHT BROTHERS. 

Carver 5. Knight, Attorney and Counsellor. 
at-Law; Member Patent Law Association; As 
sociate American Society Mechanical Engi. 
neers.) 908-914 G Street, N. W. 

Established 1843. Patents, United States and 
Foreign. Patents, Trade Marks, Prints, Labels 
and Copyrights. 

Preliminary examinations as to patentability 
ofinventions. Patent and trade mark applica 
tions carefully prepared and prosecuted. Re. 
jected applications undertaken. Interferences 
conduc in the Patent Office and Court of Ap- 
peals. Investigations as to scope and validity 
of patents. Opinions as toinfringements. Ma. 
terial furnished for answers to infringement 
suits. Litigation prosecuted and defended. 
Will conduct patent business —— practi- 
tioners in Patent Office and Courts. 


FLORIDA. 


Tampa, Hillsboro Co...F. M. SIMONTON, 
8, 9, 10 Knight Building. 
Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. Practice 
in all Courts. Attorney for R.G. Dun & Co. 


GEORGIA, 
Savannah. .amCo......WM. W. GORDON, Jr., 


Germania Bank Building. 

Attorney for United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co., The Mortgage Bond Co., N. Y., 
W. W. Gordon & Ce., Savannah, Ga., President 
The Red Cypress Lumber Co., etc., etc. 


ILLINOIS. 


Streator, La Salle co... PAUL R. CH UBBUCK, 
207 Main Street. 
Attorney-at-Law. 
Refers to: Union National Bank and Streator 
National Bank, Streator; John V. Farwell Co., 
Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Ora ycory Co...WHITTINGTON & 
WHITTINGTON. 


Attorneys for Bank of Waveland and Craw. 
fordsville Traction Company. Practice in State 
and Federal Courts. Corporation, commercial 
and general law practice. 

Refer to: Any bank in the County. 


Greencastle, 
Puinam Co....B. F. CORWIN. 
Attorney for First National Bank. Practice 
in all Courts. 
Refers to: Any bank in Putnam county. 
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INDIANA.—Continued. 


Terre-Haute, Vigo Co..C. A. ROYSE, 

517 Ohio Street. 

Attorney for Terre-Haute Trust Company. 
General practice in State and Federal Courts. 
Corporation and probate law a specialty. Col- 
lections promptly made. 

Refers to; Any bank in city; Internationa 
Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


arcmore, 
Chickasaw Nation.. POTTER & POTTER. 
Attorneys for First National Banks of Ard- 
more and of Marietta, I.T. Practice in Courts 
in the Indian Territory. Corporation and com- 
mercial law. Collections and general practice. 


Claremore, : 
Cherokee Nation ..DAVENPORT & HALL 
(J. 8. Davenport, W. M. Hall). 
Practice in all Courts in the Indian Territory. 
Prompt attention given to all commercial and 
collection business. 
Refer to: First National Bank. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines, Polk Co... DUDLEY & COFFIN 
Nos. 501-504 Iowa Loan & Trust Co.’s Bldg. 
Attorneys for Iowa Loan & Trust Co. and 

Marquardt Savings Bank. Real estate, corpora- 
tion and probate law. Compilers of the Laws of 
Iowa for THE BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City, 
Cowley Co....J- MACK LOVE. 
Attorney-at-Law. General practice. Attor- 
ney for The Farmers’ State Bank, The Arkan- 
sas City Milling Company, The Ranney-Davis 
Mercantile Company, wholesale grocers. 


Hutchinson, 
Renoco.... TAYLOR & BROWN. 
Corporation and commercial law. Practice in 
all Courts, State and Federal. Attorneys for 
First National Bank, State Exchange Bank, 
of Hutchinson; State Bank of Buhler. 


Lawrence, 
Douglas » ... BISHOP & MITCHELL 
Attorneys for The Watkins National Bank, 
American Cement Plaster Co. and the Sampson 
Cement Plaster Co. Practice in all Courts. 


Topeka, Shawnee Co...4LEED, WARE & 
GLEED 
(C. 8. Gleed, D.rector A. T. & 8. F. ay Co.; 
E. F. Ware, Commissioner of Pensions; J. W. 
Gleed, Solicitor for Kansas, St. L. & 8S. F. R.R. 

Co.). General practice. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Jefferson Co. BARNETT & 
BARNETT, 
250 Fifth Street. 


Attorneys for German Bank and Louisville 
National Banking Co. 


LOUISIANA. 


Orowley, Acadia Parish PHILIP J. CHAPPUIS, 

Attorney for Crowley State Bank, First Na 

tional Bank, People’s Independent Rice Mill Co., 

Miller-Morris Canal Co., Crowley, La., and Jen- 

nings-Heywood Oil Syndicate and Jennings 

Oil Co., Jennings, La. Practices in State and 

Federal Courts. Corporation law, real estate 
litigation, and probate and general practice. 


Opelousas, 
t. Landry Parish.... LEWIS & LEWIS. 
Attorneys and counselors-at-law. Land. cor- 
poration, probate and commercial law. Attor- 
neys of Eunice State Bank. Prompt attention 
to correspondence. 
Refer to: Eunice State Bank, Eunice; St. 
Landry State Bank and People’s State Bank 
Opelousas; 





MAINE. 


Portland, - 
Cumberland Co... PAYSON & VIRGIN, 
120 Exchange Street. 
Attorneys for Merchants’ National Bank. 
Compilers of the Laws of Maine for THE BANK- 
ERS’ DIRECTORY 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore Cit 
no county)....N. RUFUSGILL & SONS 
allis Building, 215 St. Paul Street. - 

Corporation Attorneys andCounsellors at Law 
Compilers of the Laws of Maryland for THE 
BANKERS’ DIRECTORY 

Refer to: Old Town Bank, Trust & Guarantee 
Co., Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md., Baltimore; 
Central Foundry Co. of New York, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, Wayne Co...... BOWEN, DOUGLAS, 
WHITING & MURFIN 


80 to 85 Moffat Building. 

Attorneys and Counselors. 

Refer to: Detroit Trust Company, Union 
Trust Company, Commercia) National Bank, 
State Savings Bank, American Exchange Na 
tional Bank, or any other bank in the city. 


Detroit, Wayne Co......CLARK, JONES & 
BRYANT 
406-7-8-9 and 10 Hammond Building. 
Attorneys and Counselors-at-Law. ctice 
in all Courts. Well-organized collection depart- 
ment. Depositions given careful attention. 
Compilers of the Laws of Michigan for THE 
BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 
Refer to: State Savings Bank, Detroit; Union 
Sg Co. and Carter, Hughes & Dwight, New 
ork. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneopeutepin Co....KEITH, EVANS, 
THOMPSON & FAIR- 


CHILD, 

36-42 Minnesota Loan and Trust Co.’s Bldg. 

Attorneys for National Bank of Commerce of 
Minneapolis. Compilers of the Laws of Minne- 
sota for THE BANKERS’ DIKECTORY. 

Refer to: Minnesota Loan and Trust Co., 
First National Bank, Minneapolis; Fogg Bros. 
¢ Co. Boston; Carter, Hughes & Dwight, New 

ork. 


Minneayeneepin Co....KOON, WHELAN & 
BENNETT, 
350 Temple Court Buildin 


Corporation and commerctal law. 

Refer to: Northwestern National Bank; 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Limited; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Co.; Minneapolis Street Railway Co.; 
Thomas Lowry; Ex-Senatoer Wm. D. ‘ash- 
burn; The Van Dusen-Harrington Co.; G. W. 
Van Dusen & Co.; Washburn, Crosby Co. 


Winona, Winona Co... SIMPSON & SIMPSON. 


Attorneys for Second National Bank. Cor- 
poration, real estate and probate law. 

Réfer to: Mississippi River Logging Co., 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; Chicago, Great 
Western Railway Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Green Bay and estern Railway Co., Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. Also any bank 
in the City of Winona, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Brookhaver coin Co....H. CASSEDY. 


Attorney-at Law. Attorney for Commercial 
Bank. phony attention to commercial litiga- 
tion. Long-distance telephone in office. Prac- 
tice in all State and Federal Courts and bank- 
ruptcy matters, real estate litigation, etc. 


Cleveland, Bolivar Co..CHAS. SCOTT, WOODS 
& SCOTT. 


Corinth, Alcorn Co LAMB & KIER. 
Attorneys for Bank of Corinth, Assistant Di- 
vision Counsel for Southern Railway Co. and 
Corinth Coal and Ice Co. 
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MISSISSIP Pi-—Continued. 
ville, 
Greeqr ie ington Co...LE ROY PERCY. 


Attorney for Citizens’ Bank, Southern Rail. 
way Co. and Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road Co. 


Jackson, Hinds Co..... ‘McWILU yt OMPSON, 
Gray-MecWillie Building. 


Attorneys and Counselors.at-Law. Attor- 
neys for Alabama and Vicksburg Railway Co., 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Co., Pulimas 
Palace Car Co. 


Macon, Noxubee Co... ALLGOOD & TYSUN. 


Rosedale, Bolivar Co... CHAS. SCOTT, WOODS 
& SCOTT. 


Refer to: Supreme Court Judges of Miss.; 
Hanover National Bank, and Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish, President Ills. Central R. R., New York 
City; Bank of Rosedale, of which Charles Scott 
is president. 


icksbur, 

Vioksbury, ren Co....DABNEY & McCABE, 
Rooms 4, 5 and 6, over Vicksburg Bank. 
Attorneysfor First National Bank, American 

National Bank and Mississippi Home Insurance 
Co. Remittances always made immediately. 


Yazoo city, Yazoo Co..T. H. CAMPBELL. 


Tractice in all Courts. Real estate litigation, 


corporation and probate law. Loans on real es- 
tate negotiated at six per cent. interest, first- 
+ mead without cost to lender, titles guar- 


an b 
Refers to: The First National Bank. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, St. Louis co. ABBOTT & EDWARDS, 


Rooms 410-413 Security Bldg., 319 N. Fourth 
Street. 


Corporation, Commercial and Probate Law. | 


Counsel and Attorneys for R. G. Dun & Co. 

Refer to: American Exchange Bank, National 
Bank of Commerce, Lincoln Trust Co., Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. of Mo., Missouri Edison Electrio Co., 
American Type Founders Co. 


St. Louis, 

St. Louis Co... GERRIT H. TEN BROEK. 
625 Locust Street. 
Attorney and Counsellor. 


MONTANA, 
Helene. and ClarkeCo. WALSH & NEWMAN. 


General practice in civil cases in State and | 
Business attended to in the | 


Federal Courts. 
Courts and collections made in all parts of the 
State. Small stale collections not handled. 


Compilers of the Laws of Montana for THE | 


BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 
Refer to: American National Bank. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha, Douglas Co.... JOHN W. BATTIN, 
924-925 New York Life Building. 
Corporation and commercial law. Practice in 

all Courts, State and Federal. Examiner in 


chancery of the United States Circuit Court for | 
—— of Nebraska. Collections promptly | 
re 


First National Bank and Mer. | 

Omaha Gas | 

~~ Standard Bridge Co., Omaha; R.C. Peters | 
0. 


Refers to: 
chants’ National Bank of Omaha; 


Cc 
& 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Camden Co.. .WILSON, CARR & 


STACKHOUSE, 
314 Market Street. 


Practice ir all Courts of New Jersey. Cor- | 


poration, bankruptcy and commercial law. 
Refer to: Security Trust Co. 


Morristown, 
Morris Co. 


NEW YORK. 
Binghamton, 


Broome Co... .HINMAN, HOWA RD & 
KATTELL, 
Phelps Building. 


Elmira, Chemung Co... TURNER & TURNER, 
218 East Water Street. 
Attorney for He~ond National Bank of Elmira. 





WILLARD W.CUTLER. | 


NEW YORK—Cuntinued. 


syTacuse, WHITE, CHENEY & 


Onondaga Co 
SHINAMAN. 
16 etc., White Memorial Building. 
Attorneys and Counselors-at-Law. 
(Horace White, Jerome L. Cheney, Charles E. 
Shinaman.) 
Attorneys for First National Bank of Syra- 
cuse. 


7 
Utica, Oneida Co....... GRANT & WAGER, 
93 Arcade. 
General practice. Collections a specialty. 
Refer to: Any bank or jobbing house in Utica. 


OHIO. 


al 
Bucyrus, Crawford co..'HOMAS BEER. 
East End Quimby Block. 
Refers to: Second National Bank and First 
National Bank. 


Massillon, Stark co... HEMPERLY & 
HOWELLS. 


Refer to: Any bank in Massillon. 
Springfield, Clark Co... KEIFER & KEIFER, 


(J. Warren Keifer, Wm. W. Keifer, Horace 
C. Keifer.) Lagonda National Bank Building. 
Attorneys for Lagonda National Bank. 


OREGON. 


Ce Oe. cs... RERG 
LATOURETTE, 


Attorneys for Commercial Bank, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsburg, 
‘Allegheny Co....MeCREADY & MOORE, 
Frick Building. 
L. D. Tel. Bell, 1592 Court; P.& A., 1592 Main.. 
Commercial law and general practice. Attor- 
neys for Franklin Savings and Trust Co., Pitts-- 
burg, Ohio Valley Bank, —— » Sewickle: 
Valley Trust Co., Grove City Savings an 
Trust Co., etc. 
Other references: Mellon National Bank, 
Union Trust Co., Colonial Trust Co., Pitteburg. 
Notary Public, Thomas M. Gealey. 
Pittsburg, 
‘Allegheny Co... STONECIPHER & 


RALSTON, 
609 Farmers Bank Building. 
Collection and commercial law. Thoroughly 
equipped Collection Department. General law 
practice in all Courts, State and Federal. 


Pittab 
Allégneny co.... WISE & MINOR, 

1526-30 Park Building. 

Attorneys-at-Law. Corporation and commer- 
tial law. Practice in all the Courts, State and 
Federal. Notary in office. 

Refer to: Allegheny National Bank and Mel- 
lon National Bank. 


Warren, Warren Co... CHARLES W. STONE 
& SON. 


Practice in Warren and adjoining counties. 
Attorneys for Warren Savings Bank. 


TEXAS. 


OlarksyillP iver Co....CHAMBERS, DOAK & 


KENNEDY. 

Attorneys for Red River National Ban 
Barry Grocery Co., Marable Hardware Co. an 
R. 8. Moore Hardware Co. Practice in State 
and Federal Courts. 

Refer to: Judges of Supreme and Appellate 
Courts and any bank in County. 


Denison, Grayson Co... N. H. L. DECKER. 
Corporation and commercial law and land liti- 
tion, specialties. Local attorney M. K. & T. 
3 Notaries. No criminal cases. 
efers to: National Bank of Denison, Denison; 
Franklin McVeagh, Chicago. 


Lockhart, 
Caldwell Co....A. B. STOREY. 

General practice in all Courts in Texas, State 
and Federal. Attorney for First National Bank 
¢ =a. ala M., K. & T. Ry. Co.andS.A.&4 

. Ry. Co. 
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TEXAS.—Continued. 
San Antonio, 


Bexar Co....BALL & INGRUM. 

(Robert L. Ball & R. P. Ingrum). 

Attorneys for National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, Texas, of which Mr. Ball is Vice- 
President. 

Refer to: National Bank of Commerce, New 
York; H. P. Hilliard, Cashier Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; F. E. Marshall, Vice- 
President National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis; Seymour Coman & Co., Bankers, Chi- 
cago; First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


Sherman, 
Grayson Co....A. L. BEATY. 

Attorney for Grayson County National Bank 
and other corporations. 


Waxahachie, Ellis Co... TEMPLETON & 
HARDING. 


Attorneys for Waxahachie National Bank 
First National Bank, Western Bank & Trust 
Co. and International & Great Northern R. R. 
— a practice in State and’ Federal 

ourts. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma, Pierce Co...... FOGG & FOGG, 


California neniing. torte 0.37 ) 
rederick 8. Fogg. 


(Charles 8. Frogs, 

Corporation and commercial law. Practice 
in all Courts, State and Federal. 

Refer to: Fidelity Trust Company and Lum. 


bermen’s National Bank. 


‘Y'acoma, Pierce Co...... HUDSON & HOLT, 

Berlin Building. 

(R. G. Hudson, R. 8. Holt.) 

Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. Attor- 
neys for London and San Francisco Bank, Ltd. 
Do a general civil practice in State and Federal 
Courts. Compilers of the Laws of Washington 
for THE BANKERS’ DIRECTORY. 

Referto: J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
city, and others given when requested. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersbur; ; 
f¥ooa co... MERRICK & SMITH. 
Commercial, corporation, insurance and rea) 
estate litigation. Attorneys for Central Bank- 
ing and Security Co. 


WISCONSIN. 
Lake Mills, 
¥ Jemerecn co....N. H. FALK, 


Commercial and corporation law a specialty. 
Attorney for Bank of ke Mills, and Savings 
Mortgage-Loan Association, Lake Mills, Wis. 

Milwaukee, 


Milwaukee Co....CARY, UPHAM & 


BLACK, 

927-943 Wells Building. 
Corporation, commercial and real estate law. 
one? for Marshall & Ilsley Bank, J. I. 


Case T. Co. 
Refer to: Any bank in Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee, 


Milwaukee Co. WINKLER, FLANDERS, 


SMITH, BOTTUM & FAWCETT, 
Pabst Building. 


Counsellors-at-Law. 
Watertown, 
Jefferson Co.... WILLIAM H. 


WOODARD. 


Attorney for Bank of Watertown. Corpora- 
tion, commercial and real estate law. Practices 
in all Courts. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, LaramieCo. JOHN W. LACEY. 


ttorney for and refers to Stock Growers’ 
National and First National Banks. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Toronto, Xork pist..... JOHN JENNINGS, 


8 Toronto Street. 
Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public. Solicitor 
= - Canadian Bank of Commerce at Toronto 
unction. 





A HISTORY OF BANKING 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
By JOHN JAY KNOX, 


For seventeen years Deputy Comptroller and Comptroller of the Currency. 


Assisted by a corps of financial writers in the various States; the whole work thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by the editor of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


HE ONLY COMPLETE history of banking in the United States ever published. It is in two 
parts—the history of institutions organized under Federal charters, and those formed under 
State authority. Embraces the period from the time the first bank was started to the Currency 

Act of March 14, 1900. Asa history of State banking systems alone the book is invaluable. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


” is ave placed students of finance under great obligations in preparing this grand 
nen ee a Ee a place among the few indispensable histories of our country.”— Bos- 


ton Evening Transcript. 


“We have at last a Standard history of United States banking.”— London Bankers’ Magazine. 


“The book is a complete record of banking history.”— Louisville Cou rier-Journal. 
* Of special value is the history of banking in each State, as there was nothing of the kind in 


existence.”—Detroit Free Press. 
* The whole 


ork has been done with the most painstaking zeal for completeness and accuracy. It 


is a masterpiece 6f financial histury.”—Indianapolis Press. tie Si lee 
new t on good paper; uncut edges an top: substantially boun ) 
seodia Gea Guana. Soar 900 octavo pages and a number of steei -plate illustrations, 


Price per eopy, carriage prepaid, $65. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 90 William St., New York. 
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OUTSIDE INTERESTS. examined for 


bankers. Customers’ accounts verified. 


Suffern @ Son 


Certified Public Accountants 
60 Wall Street, New York 











BANK AUDITS 


We are prepared to make thorough and conclusive audits of 
National or State Banks 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Bank Examination Dept., JOHN F. WILSON, Manager 


New York Offices Chieago Offices Philadelphia Offices 
52 Broadway Marquette Bldg. Mutual Life Bldg. 




















John Jennings, B.A., LL-B.| A. R. BARRETT 





BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, Formerly United States Expert and Bank Examiner 

NOTARY PUBLIC. CERTIFIED 

Room Il, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 

CANADA PERMANENT CHAMBERS, | 42 West Coulter St., Phila., Pa. 

18 Toronto St., TORONTO. Examinations of Banks and other financial institu- 

SOLICITOR FOR THE CANADIAN BANK OF tions a specialty. 
COMMERCE AT TORONTO JUNCTION. NEW YORK: LOCK BOX 2052 
GEORGE L. PEAKE, Notary Public. NEAL 8. PEAKE. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


GEORGE PEAKE & SONS 
PUBLIC AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations for investors made at any point 


Rooms 301 & 302 First National Bank Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 










RR RETO 


Ask Your Stationer for... 


Rankers [inen and Bankers |,inen Bond 


Especially adapted to the needs of Banks, Trust Companies 
and others, desiring a high-grade serviceable paper for cor- 
respondence and typewriter purposes : : : : : ::: 3 


WWE T. ue aelnedmeneeee 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO., Sole Agents, - 34 Beekman Street, New York 


The Art of Wall Street Investing 


A practical Handbook for investors, attractively printed and bound, 
and treating the subject of Wall Street investing in such a way as to 
be of interest to the individual investor as well as to the more expert 
banker and broker. The book is made up of ten chapters, embracing 
the following subjects: 

I.—Safety and Security. II.—Bonds and What They Represent. JII.—Stocks and 
What They Are. IV.—Analyzing Railroad Securities. V.—Industrials and Tractions. 
VI.—Investment vs. Speculation. VII.—‘‘ Get-Rich-Quick” Schemes. VIII.—Re- 





organizations and Syndicates. IX.— 
Street Phrases snd Methods. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING cO., 


| Plan No Ow v for the. 
_ Safety of Your 
Records 


Protection from fire, in banks, is as necessary 

as protection from burglary or theft. Steel re- 

| tards and prevents fires; wood burns, warps, 
| sticksand shrinks. Steel is compact, indestruc- 
| table and durable. Would you use a wooden safe? 


Berger’s Steel 
Office Furniture 


Includes check 
files, document, 
letter files, card 
index cases, 
roller shelves, 
omnibuses and 
other steel | 
equipment us- | 
atle in a_bank. 
Submit sketch- | 
es of your re- | 
quirements for | 
estimate. 


Stecl Catalogue 
11S free. 


The 
BERGER 
MFG. CO. 


Canton 


BEL ESEE CEL ESE: 


4 





The New York Stock Exchange. X.—Wall 
Price Per Copy, $/.00 Net, by mail $1.10. 


90 William St., New York City. 


BANK CLOCKS. 


For office or bank use there is 
nothing better than a Prentiss 60 
day clock which runs two months 
without attention, and keeps per- 
fect time. The automatic Calendar 
adds greatly to its convenience, and 
changes day after day without at- 
tention. You are always assured 
of the correct time and date if you 
use a Prentiss 60 Day Calendar 
Clock. 

Also Frying-pan, Program, Elec- 
tric, Synchronized and Watch- 
man’s clocks. 

Send for Catalogue No. 326. 
THE PRENTISS CLOCK 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Dept. 32, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City 


THE 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO.’S 


BANKERS’ DIRECTORY 


Issued semi-annually. 


Noother publication shows such late corrections. 


Contains everything the banker and mer- 
chant wishes to find in a ready-reference book. 

Accurate, complete, handy for use, and up- 
to-date. 

Price $4 a copy; both editions 87. 
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Bank Grille. — Columbus Savings and Trust Co., Columbus, Ohio. Frank L. Packard, Architect. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 


SEND FOR FOLDER “B” ILLUSTRATING BRONZE WORK IN BANKS 


THE W.S. TYLER COMPANY, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Booklets for Bankers 


@ Many bankers wish to advertise by means 
of a booklet, without knowing exactly how to 
go about it. They want to get away from 
the stereotyped, hackneyed form and do some- 
thing original—something different. We 
make a business of getting out such booklets 
and are always ready to submit sketches and 
suggestions for consideration. Make known 
your wants and we will do the rest. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
90 William St., = = New York 


_ 





Futile Explanations 


asa September 26th to October 26th, 1906, twenty-two banks 
in the United States were attacked by burglars. It is not 
possible to determine the total loss as yet, but ten of these attacks 
are said to have resulted in an aggregate loss of over $45,000.00. 
The officers of these banks are now attempting to explain why they 
neglected from day to day to purchase proper safes. Some say that 
they did not know their equipment was obsolete, others deferred 
action or purchased an inferior safe from motives of supposed 
economy. Several thoughtlessly postponed the matter 

None of these excuses seem to satisfy the depositors. 


Pate 
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NEW YORK. 


Manganese Steel Safe Co. 
371 Broadway, New York City 


Factory, Plainfield, N. J. 





AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 


78 TO 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Business Founded 1795. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


BANK NOTES, SHARE CERTIFICATES, BONDS FOR 
GOVERNMENTS AND CORPORATIONS, DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, STAMPS, ETC., 
WITH SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS TO PREVENT COUN- 
TERFEITING. SAFETY COLORS. SAFETY PAPERS. 
WORK EXECUTED IN FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


Lithographing and Type Printing. 
RAILWAY TICKETS OF IMPROVED STYLES. 


OFFICERS : 


WARREN L. GREEN, President. 
JARED K. MYERS, Vice-President. FRANK K. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
CHAS L. LEE, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES: 
T. H. FREELAND, Chairman of the Board. 


EpmunpD C. CONVERSE, WARREN L. GREEN, Cuas. A. Moore, 
Wma. NELSON CROMWELL, Francis L. HINe, Francis L. Ports, 
JoserpH R. DE Lamar, JoHNn Mason LITTLE, FRANCIS S, SMITHERS. 
JAMEs B. Forp. PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY. ANDREW V. STOUT. 








The RAND PATENT 
BANK LEDGERS 


USED IN EVERY STATE 
OF THE UNION 


ARE 


Write for Samples 


and Prices 


The Kand Company 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
178 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
22 Clay St. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


High Grade Bank 
and Office Fixtures 
and Furniture 


Designs and estimates furnished on application 


In Fine 
Cabinet Woods, 
Brass, Bronze, 

Iron and 

Marble 


5,000 Banks fitted up by us 


Steel Framed 


Typewriter. Chairs 


Desks and Tables a Specialty 


A. H. Andrews Co. 


174 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago 





Is your ADDING MACHINE 
A MAN? 

Does it pay to keep a man 
doing the work of a machine? 
Think of the progress of all 
labor saving machinery and then 
ask yourself whether you are not 
likely to be left in the race. 
Is your AppING MACHINE one of 
the Best? 

If not, ask yourself the same 
question over again,— 

“THE BEST?” 

Write for a free test of the 
UNIVERSAL in your office and 
judge for yourself. Would we 
urge such a severe trial of our 
machine if we feared your final 
judgment ? 


Ir Prints THOoOsE Rep Torats 


OPERATED BY HAND 
We make electric machines also 


Universal 


Apoine Macnine Co. 
General Offices and Factory 
3815 LACLEDE AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





OFFICES, 


Franklin 164-166 Montague St. 


Borough of Brooklyn 
140 Broadway, 
Trust Company Borough of Manhattan 
ESTABLISHED 1888 NEW YORK CITY 


Deposits Received, Checks Honored, and 
Any Business Transacted at Either Office 


Capital > ’ ad * ad $1,500, 000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, over - $3,000,000 


The Company now has a new and commedious office at 


140 Broadway, Manhattan 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE H. SOUTHARD, PRESIDENT 
WM. H. WALLACE, VICE-PRESIDENT CLINTON W. LUDLUM, SECRETARY 
GATES D. FAHNESTOCK, 2p VICE-PRESIDENT FREDERICK W. RICHT, Asst. SECRETARY 
GEO. H. SOUTHARD, J8., 3RD VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY C. LOW, JR., Asst. SECRETARY 
THORNTON GERRISH, TRUST OFFICER 
TRUSTEES 


EDWIN PACKARD “a. E. PIERREPONT WILHELMUS MYNDERSE EDWARD 8. HARKNESS 

DARWIN R. JAMES GEO. M. OLCOTT GATES LD. FAHNESTOCK GEO. F. VIKTOR 

WILLIAM H. WALLACE GEO. H, SOUTHARD WILLIAM G. LOW WM. B, LANE 

JOBEPH E. BROWN ROBT. B. WOODWARD LOWELL M. PALMER GEO. H. SOUTHARD, JR. 

ALBRO J. NEWTON STEWART L. WOODFORD CHARLES J. PEABODY STEPHEN LOINKS 

CROWELL HADDEN GEORGE H. PRENTISS FRANCIS M. JENCKS CORNELIUS ZABRISKIE 
HENRY C, HULBERT GKO. B. MOFFAT 


Accounts Solicited Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Condensed Official Statement of the Financial Condition of 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


St. Louis 
Under Call of Secretary of State at Close of Business, November 12, 1906 


RESOURCES. 

$13,073,871.00 
Bonds and Stocks 7,400,795.57 
Real Estate 246,801.96 
Overdrafts 1,562.42 
Safety Deposit Vaults 72,000.00 
Cash and Exchange 6,201 ,027.46 
All other Resources 23,576.98 


~ $27,019,635.39 


pita. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 5, 747,315.62 
Deposits 18,167,742.23 
Reserve for Interest on Savings Accounts 50,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Liability as Surety on 
Outstanding Bonds 48,387.96 
All other Liabilities 6,189.58 


$27,019,635.39 





THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CLEARING-HOUSE BUILDING 
(November 12, 1906) 
Capital, - eo $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) 6.136,000 
Deposits, - - - = - - * = 64,029,000 
A. B. HEPBURN, President A. H. WIGGIN, Vice-President 


E. J. STALKER, Cashier C. C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier 
8. H. MILLER, Asst. Cashier H. K. TWITCHELL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


H. W.CANNON, Chairman GkANT B. SCHLEY J.J. HILL, St. Panl, Minn. JOAN I. WATERBURY 
OLIVew H. PAYNE GEORGE F. BAKER A. BARTON HEPBURN ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
GRoRGE F. Bakek, JR. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
No. 139 BROADWAY 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,500,000 
Undivided Profits, $661,000 


E, C. CONVERSE, President 
CHARLES H. STOUT, Vice-President CHARLES W. RIECKS, Cashier 
DANIEL G. REID, Vice-President FRED’K P. McGLYNN, Asst. Cashier 
HENRY P. DAVISON, Chairman Executive Committee 


DIRECTORS 
Gro. F. BAKER J. ROGERS MAXWELL T. A. GILLESPIE HENRY P. DAVISON 
E, F. C. YOUNG D. G. REID CHARLES H, STOUT CHARLES H. WARREN 
ARTHUR F, LUKE E. C. CONVERSE FREDERICK G. BOUBNB CHABLES STKELE 
Henry C. TINKEB FRaNcis L. HINE CHARLES A. MOORB 


THE & 


GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital, . ° ° ° - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, - ‘3,300,000 
Deposits, ° ° -  » 80,000,000 


FRANCIS B. REEVES, President T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, 2d Vice-President 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN, Vice-President JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., Cashier 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS AND INDIVIDUALS INVITED 


We Are Especially Equipped to Handle Bank Accounts 








